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BENTHAM was born in 1748, and died in 1832. His 

earliest printed composition was published in 1771, and 
from that period he wrote on till within a few days of his death, 
accomplishing sixty-one years of literary labour. ‘The produce 
of his early years was comparatively scattered, and did not per- 
haps exceed in amount the average results of ordinary industry ; 
but he was then forming that rigid system for the economy of 
time, by which he was enabled to devote, for forty years, almost 
every moment of his existence that was not necessary to the 
support of life, to working for the public good. As the range 
of services suggested by his perpetually creative intellect widened 
around him, the feeling pressed with more and more strength 
upon his mind, that the ordinary length of the life of man was 
too short for the duties to which he had resolved to devote him- 
self; and he formed and adhered to the great resolution, that 
nothing but the danger of rendering that time still shorter 
should abridge by one moment the hours which each passing 
day afforded him for his task. ‘The gaieties and luxuries 
of life were perhaps no great sacrifice to the mind that had 
conceived so great a project; the refinements and elegancies 
were sestalenie to the times and occasions when they might be 
subservient to it. With the greatest care and nicety, the balance 
of his occupations was so arranged that he could perform the 
greatest possible amount of labour at the smallest sacrifice to 
the health, without which his industry must come to a close.* 





* “For these many years,” he says in 1818, when applied to to preside 
over the Mutual Improvement Society, “so exclusively have I devoted my 
applicable hours to my endeavours towards the service of mankind upon 
the largest scale within my power, that I have turned an inexorable ear to 
ali dinner invitations; for, of the quantity of time which might otherwise 
be employed at my desk, any such visits would unavoidably consume a 
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When he had brought his plan to perfection, his mind and body, 
acting in unison and on the most methodical system, might be 
considered a great ratiocinatory machine, daily giving forth a 
certain amount of intellectual labour, till the period of its natural 
durability expired. The fruit is to be found not only in the 
nine large closely-printed volumes of the new edition of his 
works, and the multitudinous correspondence which occupies the 
greater part of the memoirs, but in a mass of still unedited 
MSS., which, though they are not immediately to see the light, 
will, we understand, be deposited in the British Museum, where 
they will form a mine in which political philosophers may dig 
gold for ages to come. 

The life of a recluse, much of whose time was so abstracted 
from mankind that he had to form many devices for keeping his 
fellow beings at a distance, does not present on its face anything 
very inviting to the general reader; but no other hermit was 
like Bentham. If he partook but little in the action of the 
world, he was the centre whence much of it originated; and his 
mind, always influencing passing events and frequently creating 
them, gives us an insight into the very fountain-head of stirring 
scenes that were act@d far from the closet of the student. We 
begin with Mansfield, Camden, and Wilkes—we end with Wel- 
lington, O’Connell, and Burdett—the Reform Bill, and Brougham 
on the Woolsack. In the interval there succeed, acting their 
several parts, such names as Shelburne, Pitt, Dunning, Dundas, 
Mirabeau, Talleyrand, Brissot, Morellet, Dumont, Eden, Parr, 
Wilberforce, Romilly, Jovellanos, Horner, and Cartwright; all 
associated with stirring active life, and conveying in their mere 
appearance on the pages before us, the assurance that there is 
matter there to concern and interest every man, whatever be his 
political or ethical opinions, to whom history and biography are 
not matters of indifference. 

When a distinguished man has shown precocity in his youth, 
the world is sure to find it out and enlarge upon it as the germ 
of after greatness, forgetting how often these early blossoms bear 
no fruit. Bentham exhibited prodigious precocity, and the cir- 





portion, the waste of which I could not endure the thoughts of. The last 
house I continued visiting at dinner time was Romilly’s, and that not more 
than once in a twelvemonth.” 

“The longer I live,” he says in answer to a pressing invitation from 
Burdett in 1824, “ the more strongly I feel the necessity of adhering to my 
old-established rule, never to see any person but for some specific purpose, 
public or private. I look forward with pleasure to occasions more than 
one, which may, on Parliament proceeding to business, continually afford 
me the pleasure of taking you by the hand, without violation of the foresaid 
or any other inviolable rule.” 
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cumstance is mentioned here, not because we look on a singularly 
retentive memory, and a quickness in mastering school exercises, 
as beginnings from which such a mind as Bentham’s might have 
been expected to grow, but because we view these early indica- 
tions, and the uses they were put to, as the first of a series of 
impediments to originality and independence of thought, which 
nothing but the great vigour of his intellect and the singleness of 
his purpose could have enabled him to overcome. 


“‘ He was accustomed, from his earliest years, to be talked of and 
to as a prodigy ; and if this estimate of him had been widely used 
to awaken his ambition and excite his powers, it might have pro- 
duced no undesirable result on his timid and retiring spirit. But he 
was taught scorn and contempt for other boys. He was perpetually 
placed in a sort of estrangement by hearing his companions treated 
as dunces, and thus his vanity and pride received constant fuel.” 


—(P. 26.) 


But, even in the illustrations of his childish notoriety, there 
are little emanations that seem.as if tinged with the solianats 
of thought and self-reliance that characterised the mature phi- 
losopher :— 


“One day, as the Duchess of Leeds was traversing the play- 
ground where I was caning eee with other boys—one little boy 
t 


amongst many great ones—the Duchess called me to her, and said, 
‘ Little Bentham! you know who I am.’ [I had no notion she was 
a great lady, and answered, ‘No, madam, no! I have not that 
honour.’” 


A sedate and proper answer—as good as he could have given, 
in the circumstances, in his best days. The narrative con- 
tinues :— 


‘*¢T found that some strange tale had been told of my precocity, 
and my answer was thought very felicitous; and, not long after- 
wards, I was invited to go home with her sons to the Duke’s. I 
was full of ambition ; accustomed to hear myself puffed and praised ; 
and my father was always dinning into my ears the necessity of 
pushing myself forward—so he hailed this visit as the making of 
my fortune. A short time before dinner, I was summoned up 
stairs to the Duke’s apartment, where was a physician, to whom he 
said, ‘This is Bentham, a little philosopher..—‘ A philosopher !’ 
said the doctor; ‘can you screw your head off and on?’” 


A boy taken at random would have hung down his head, 
blushed, and-mumbled a laugh. The embryo founder of the 
Utilitarian Philosophy felt that it was a simple proposition which 
admitted of a direct reply, and without, therefore, allowing him- 
self to be abashed by the jest, answered, “ No, sir.” 
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He wrote Latin verses when he was eight years old. Of his 
productions in this department, from that age downwards till he 
reached twelve, there are many specimens in these pages. ‘The 
last is an ode on the death of George II and the accession of 
George III. It received the commendation of Johnson—a most 
dangerous incident, which might have been the means of con- 
verting a philosopher into a pedant. What will probably be 
chiefly considered as interesting in these productions, will be 
neither their accordance with the general tone of school exercises, 
nor their classicality, but a sprinkling among them of thoughts 
and opinions not of the character of those which ordinarily enter 
into the brains of schoolboys. In truth, though he had made 
himself profoundly acquainted with the languages of Greece and 
Rome, and the substance of their literature, Bentham’s was a 
mind which could never have become what is called classical. 
His mental world was self-created: it took no tone or colour 
from the intellectual productions of other men. He had none of 
the qualities of mimicry or adaptation in him. He scarcely ever 
took anything beyond matters of fact from the results of other 
— studies; and when, on rare occasions, it did fall to his lot 
to find in books any opinions that stood the test of his own 
scrutinising logical method, he raised a shout about the unex- 
pected prize like one who had found a diamond among rubbish. 
There is a specimen of the Latinity of his more advanced years 
in these memoirs, which strikingly proves how little his know- 
ledge of classic learning had imbued his mind with its spirit. It 
is a letter to a German, on business, and it is apparently latinised 
for the foreigner’s better comprehension. So completely English, 
however, is it in idiom, and so completely is it of Bondhans’s own 
peculiar idiom, that the German must have known something of 
the writer’s own tongue to be able to understand the letter which 
he had taken the trouble to transfuse into a dead language. 

Bentham’s father was a member of the Scriveners’ Company 
—an active, ambitious, pushing man, with talents and application 
which enabled him to tread with success the various minor paths 
that lead to wealth and respectability. His heart swelled with 
pride at the early promise of his two sons, Jerry and Sam. Sir 
Samuel Bentham—a name little known, perhaps, to general 
readers, but familiar to some classes of scientific men—was a son 
of whom even the father of Jeremy might be proud. He pos- 
sessed a great portion of his brother’s restless activity and 
originality of mind. He revelled in a perpetual succession of 
new inventions and projects, and the nation reaped, in the im- 
“psec of the Portsmouth docks, a considerable harvest from 
1is genius, while he himself achieved both rank and wealth. It 
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was to the remarkable qualities of his son Jeremy, however, that 
old Bentham looked for the construction of the fame and fortune 
of his house. Viewing these qualities through the ordinary 
medium of the world he lived in, it was with no slight discrimi- 
nation that he chose the bar as the arena in which they might 
be most profitably exercised. It must have been a sad dis- 
appointment to the parent to find, that when the young man had 
seen enough of his profession to know its nature, both his prin- 
ciples and his tastes rebelled against it, and that neither ambition 
nor filial affection could tempt him to hold steadily by the oar. 
The father had before him a living illustration of the progress 
his son should have made, and a measure of his defalcations. 
Old Bentham had married for his second wife Mrs Abbot, 
mother of Charles Abbot, afterwards Lord Colchester. The 
son of the husband and the son of the wife were considered as 
rivals, to be started on a race for promotion. Looking to the 
early promise of his son, the father had little doubt who would 
be the gainer; but it was his grief to see that while his stepson, 
following straight forward in the right direction, steadily reached 
each successive stage of the laborious path, the favoured son, for 
whom he had predicted the progressive honours of the bar and the 
bench, to be crowned by the great seal, turned carelessly aside 
into the profitless field of philosophy. 

For the few years after he deserted the bar, Bentham was not 
a happy man. He was ill at ease in his domestic position, for 
his was never the mind to be quite satisfied with that which gave 
ty to another. He was, perhaps, ill at ease with himself, for 
ie doubtless had misgivings as to whether his judgment and 


conscience, in pointing out so unusual a course, had indicated the 
right one. It seems to have been then that, living in obscurity 
and poverty, and thrown woe | on the resources of his own 


mind, he formed and matured the great design of creating an 
inductive system of ethical and political philosophy, and of treat- 
ing according to the rigid and unimpassioned rules of scientific 
inquiry those departments of the field of thought and action where 
men’s passions are fiercest and their prejudices most obdurate. 
After the lapse of seventy years, when he and his followers have 
familiarised the world to this species of inquiry, it is difficult to 
estimate the courage and originality of such a design. No man 
then wrote of politics, or thought of politics, but as they might 
be made to serve a party purpose. ‘The science of legislation 
was in the same position as experimental inquiry in the time of 
Bacon. If Galileo lived in the days when the Inquisition laid 
its hand on the audacious inquirer into the mysteries of nature, 
Bentham lived in those when penal laws and the scorn of society 
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were levelled against the free political inquirer. The first fruit 
of his design was the fragment on Government—a detection of 
the political fallacies of Blackstone, no less brilliant than logical ; 
for, strange as it may seem to those who have not seen’ his best 
sg of composition, he studied style with great ardour, and 
1is earlier works show that he had brought it to great perfection 
both in simplicity and expression. 

He kept a common-place book for recording his stray thoughts; 
and our readers will not, perhaps, feel the following specimen of 
the casual visitants of his mind between 1772 and 1775 unin- 
teresting :— 


“ABUSE AND USE.—BOTH EQUALLY EFFECTS. 

‘¢The abuse of the thing is as much the effect of it as the use is. 
When a thing has various effects, some good and some bad, it is not 
by calling the bad by the name of abuses that will make them the 
less its effects than they were before. An abuse is abad effect: now 
a bad effect is a thing as much its effect as a good one: the one has 
as much claim to consideration as the other. Whatever the subject 
be, the balance of the one should never be struck till after the deduc- 
tion of the other; whatever the subject be, the business is to bring 
both bad and good effects equally into account; nor are there any 
better founded claims to merit for blinking one any more than 
another. The true merit of the speculator consists in blinking nei- 
ther; but, if he makes any difference, in taking most pains to place 
those in a clear light that are most in danger to be overlooked. 

“« An institution is not to be judged of from its abuses—understand 
this of its abuses singly—but these, as well as its benefits, have an 
equal claim to be taken into account: for if these are more numerous 
and incontestible than those, it is from these rather than from those 
that its character ought to be reported.” 


‘6 PREJUGES IN FAVOUR OF ANTIQUITY. 


‘¢ It is singular that the persons who are most loud in magnifying 
the pretended advantage in point of wisdom of ancient over modern 
times, are the very same who are the most loud in proclaiming the 
superiority in the same respect of old men above young ones. What 
has governed them in both cases seems to have been the prejudice of 
names: it is certain that if there besome reasons why the old should 
have advantage over the young, there are at least the same reasons 
for times that are called modern having it over times that are called 
ancient. There are more: for decrepitude as applied to persons is 
real: as applied to times it is imaginary. Men, as they acquire ex- 
perience, lose the faculties that might enable them to turn it +o 
account: it is not so with times: the stock of wisdom acquired by 
ages is a stock transmitted through a vast number of generations, 
from men in the perfection of their faculties to others also in the 
perfection of their faculties : the stock of knowledge transmitted from 
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one period of a man’s life to another period of the same man’s life, is 
a stock from which, after a certain period, large defalcations are 
every minute making by the scythe of Time.”—(P. 69.) 

“ PERSPICUITY, 

‘The manner in which the composition of laws is in this respect 
performed, is such as would seem to indicate it to have been per- 
formed, either in derision or insult of the mind’s weakness, or in the 
infinite presumption of its strength. 

“Yet prolixity, any more than redundancy, whatever certain per- 
sons may find it convenient to suppose, is no more the necessary 
attribute of the science of jurisprudence than that of any other 
science. 

‘If there had been anything more to be gotten in physic and 
divinity by writing nonsense in long sentences, long sentences would, 
without doubt, have been written by doctors and divines. 

“Prolixity may be where redundancy is not. Prolixity may 
arise not only from the multifarious insertion of unnecessary articles, 
but from the conservation of too many unnecessary ones in a sen- 
tence; as a workman may be overladen not only with rubbish, which 
is of no use for him to carry, but with materials the most useful and 
necessary, when heaped up in loads too heavy for him at once. The 
point is therefore to distribute the materials of the several divisions 
of the fabric into parcels that may be portable without fatigue. 

“ There is a limit to the lifting powers of each man, beyond which 
all attempts only charge him with a burden to him immovable. 

“‘ There is in the like manner a limit to the grasping powers of a 
man’s apprehension, beyond which if you add article to article, the 
whole dates from under his utmost efforts. In no science is this 
limit more necessary to be consulted, in none has it been so utterly 
unattended to.” 

‘TERMS FAMILIAR FALSELY SUPPOSED TO BE UNDERSTOOD. 


“What we are continually talking of, merely from our having 
been continually talking of it, we imagine we understand ; so close a 
union has habit connected between words and things, that we take 
one for the other ; when we have words in our ears we imagine we 
have ideas in our minds. When an unusual word presents itself, we 
challenge it; we examine it ourselves to see whether we have a clear 
idea to annex to it ; but when a word that we are familiar with 
comes across us, we let it pass under favour of old acquaintance. 

“The long acquaintancé we have had with it makes us take for 
granted we have searched it already ; we deal by it, in consequence, 
as the Custom-house officers in certain countries, who, having once 
set their seal upon a packet, so Jong as they see, or think they see, 
that seal upon it, reasonably enough suppose themselves dispensed 
with from visiting it anew.”—(Pp. 72-75.) 

‘¢ CONDUCT OF THE UNDERSTANDING IN COMPOSING. 

‘¢‘ Having found some word, however improper, to fix the idea 

upon paper, you may then turn it about and play round it at your 
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leisure. Like a block of wood, which when you have fixed in a 
vice you may plane and polish at your leisure; but if you think to 
keep it in your hands all the time, it may slip through your fingers.” 
—(P. 73). 

When Bentham, senior, heard that Lord Shelburne had sought 
the acquaintance of his son, he thought the star of his house was 
about to rise from its gloom; but he was disappointed. In 
truth, this occurrence was the most powerful temptation to re- 
lapse into the ordinary man of the world that Bentham had to 
encounter; and it is interesting to observe how he bore it. 
The world thus opened to the recluse was a new and fascinating 
one. ‘The man who approached the diffident youth with prof- 
fers of friendship, became prime minister immediately afterwards, 
and wanted none of the glorious attributes which make a prime 
minister the centre of attraction to ambitious minds. Half the 
illustrious men of the day were congregated at Bowood, and the 
philosopher was made their companion. ‘There he found Cam- 
den the Sabinus of English law, with his coadjutor Dunning ; 
and Bankes, and Jekyll, and Barré, and young Chatham, with a 
multitude of the common-place aristocracy. Young William Pitt 
was there sullen, and self-retiring, tracing the airy outline of that 
fabric of ambition which he was soon to found so securely and 
erect so substantially. It is not among the least interesting 
coincidences to be met with in biography, that William Pitt and 
Bentham should have met under the same roof when each was 
just starting on his career. Some years ago it might have 
been a nice question, in the balance of opinions, to which of these 
two men might be attributed the greater influence on the =—_ 
and practice of the age. At the beginning of the century there 
ond have been no such question: the one was a visionary re- 
cluse, the other “the pilot that weathered the storm.” The dis- 
turbed balance is now adjusting itself in the right direction, and 
again it may safely be said that there can be no such question, 
Every year the conviction gains in the public mind, that the 
boasted energy of the young statesman’s government was the 
momentary strength of a wasting excitement, productive of per- 
manent debility ; while scarcely a session passes which does not 
tardily forweon, fA the far-seeing sagacity of the recluse, and 
the tendency of his opinions to permanent advantage, in the 
legislative adoption of some one or other of his many projected 
reforms. 

Bowood was a scene of princely and munificent hospitality ; 
but the hospitality was not confined to those who could return it. 
Its warm-hearted owner often supplied a palace to those who had 
no other home. The class stigmatised as political and literary 
adventurers had that door opened to them when all others were 
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closed. There Romilly, like Bentham, first trod within the 
circle of the great world, and Dumont found an asylum and 
bread. In the memoirs of Franklin, Priestley, Linguet, and 
Morellet we occasionally find pleasing recollections of the many 
amenities of Bowood,—the river and its falls, the noble trees, 
the paintings, the inexhaustible library, and the carriages and 
horses at the command of the guests. To those who came, if 
they had in them the elements of good or great, Lord Lansdowne 
was not only the hospitable host—he was the warm and never- 
failing friend. To be sure, there is another side to the picture ; 
but a most natural one when the habits of that age, and even of 
the present (though the characteristic is becoming more rare), 
are considered. Gratitude must be shown for kindness, and how 
could a man show gratitude to a political leader but by praise and 
support? Could there be anything more natural than that they, 
whose merits had been thus discovered from a high place, should 
find their talents most pleasingly exercised in favour of him who 
had so divulged them, and say, “ Non habeo ingenium—Cesar 
sed jussit habebo?” 

This was precisely the merit which Bentham showed himself 
deficient in. The retiring, contemplative youth, who sedately 
weighed all actions in the balance of utility, but who still had so 
much of this world about him that he talked with shrewd wit, 
played with skill on the violin, and had a stiff hand at chess, 
must have appeared in that world of busy, scheming partisans, 
a wonderful anomaly, like the tail-less creature in the subaqueous 
realms of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ It must not be forgotten, as an 
element in this series of temptations, that Bentham’s heart was 
strongly alive to expressions of kindness, and by no means closed 
against the influence of praise. His susceptibility in the latter 
respect has indeed subjected him—not without some air of jus- 
tice—to the charge of being a vain man. Every compliment 
that reached his ear was received with a satisfaction which he had 
too much simplicity and candour to think of concealing, and hence, 
the methodical manner in which he sometimes strung together a 
series of compliments—some of them occasionally not in the best 
taste —and hung them out to the inspection of the worldastestimo- 
nials of his ability to be of service, has excited many a contemptu- 
ous curl on the lips of those whose vanity is of too selfisha cast to be 
thus incautiously exhibited. Bentham was indeed a rather start- 
ling aggrandizer of compliments, for he gathered them all into 
his granary with the most calm self-satisfaction, and never gave 
any acknowledgment in return for them either in kind or in 
any other shape: he never looked on himself as in the slightest 
degree under an obligation to give a moment of the time he had 
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dedicated to the public in return for any description of flattery ; 
he seemed, indeed, to feel as if other men acted like himself, and 
as if he had no more reason to thank them for thinking well of 
him than for coming to any other conclusion which a process of 
reasoning might bring them to. Even the gorgeous adulation 
of Parr would not tempt him to spend half an as with Fox; 
for “he knew Fox had nothing of importance to say to him, and 
he had nothing to say to Fox.” 

Lord pn as ad a taste to admire this isolated independ- 
ence of mind when he saw and comprehended it; and the affec- 
tionate friendship subsisting through all political changes between 
these two so unequally situated men—a friendship pure from the 
slightest contamination of worldliness or self-interest—is one of 
the most pleasing features in the character of each of them. 
** His society,” says Lord Lansdowne, writing to the proud father, 
‘is invaluable to me, whose lot it has been hitherto to spend my 
life in a political hospital; his disinterestedness and originality 
of character refresh me as much as the country air does a Lon- 
don physician.” 

Lord Lansdowne was not, however, at first, and at all times, 


quite cognizant of the singularity of the being he came in con- 
tact with, and sometimes treated him as one who should “ come 
forth as an ordinary man.” In one of the most remarkable docu- 
ments contained in these pages, there is a not very complacent 
notice of his proffers of patronage to Bentham. 


‘‘ The first time of my hearing anything to that effect, was in your 
powdering room—Lord Wycombe either presentt or backwards and 
forwards , Morven the time. I had furnished you, at your desire, with 
a short paper on Evidence, on the occasion of Hastings’ trial. It 
was from that slight incident you seemed to take occasion, most per- 
fectly to my surprise, to call to mind your having never done any- 
thing for me when in power—to speak of it with regret—to take 
notice of my never having asked you for anything—to express a sort 
of sensibility at the thoughts of my not having done so—to remark 
the difference betwixt me and many, or most others, in that respect, 
Scotchmen in particular—to recount a conversation that had passed 
between you and my father, on the occasion of your expressing simi- 
lar sentiments to him—and, in conclusion, to give me a formal com- 
mission to consider what would best suit me in the event of your 
coming again into office. At the a of all this, my surprise 
was extreme, and my satisfaction, to confess the truth, not extraor 
dinary. Compassion, which was the tone that pervaded the whole, 
was a sentiment which it was never my ambition to excite; and the 
prospect it afforded me, however new and unexpected, did not, I 
must confess, present itself in the shape of an equivalent for a sensa- 
tion which drew the blood into my face. Neither then, nor ever, 
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was it in my nature to take otherwise than in good part, what appeared 
to me to have kindness for its principle. It would have been more 
consistent with that delicacy, of which, on so many other occasions, 
I have witnessed and experienced such striking and abundant marks, 
and not inconsistent either with the occasion, with former declara- 
tions to myself, or even, if I apprehend it right, with the usual style 
of civility on such occasions, if the idea of money had been masked 
under that of a regret of not having sought an opportunity of giving 
the public the advantage of whatever services the talents of the person 
in question might have enabled him to render. 

“ Parliament was then not mentioned, or even hinted at, unless 
in as far as it might be supposed to be glanced at under the name of 
politics, which it was supposed, and by no means without grounds, 
that I should not be very eager to take a part in; but that a place 
at one of the Boards was what you had in view. Supposing that I 
should not like it, seemed a civil way of saying that it was not de- 
signed for me—that I was not the sort of person to whom it would 
be offered. I took it for what it was, and was not so weak, with all 
my simplicity, as to grasp with eagerness at a shadow, which was 
shown me, only to tell me that I. must not grasp at it. 

‘¢ Having heard thus much, I was in hopes that I had heard it 
once for all, and that I should hear no more of it. A second sur- 
prise, on the same subject, was still reserved for me. The same 
story of the conversation with my father, was afterwards repeated 
publicly at dinner, in presence of, I believe, several strangers, and, 
at any rate, the usual complement of servants. I consoled myself 
more under the effect by the consideration of the cause: though 
the cause might or might not continue, and the effect was perma- 
nent. Little ambitious of the fruits of dependence, I was, of course, 
still less ambitious of the badge. It seemed to me, that, as the one 
had not been put into my hand, the other ought not, without my 
consent, to have been forcibly and publicly clapped upon my back. 
But ari mortified, I was not angry. I have never known what 
it was to be angry with you for a moment; God knows you have 
never given me reason for it until now. In my eyes, it was a hu- 
miliation, but, in yours, it seemed an elevation. My name was 
entered in form upon the Preferment Roll: this was to serve as a 
sort of public testimony of the degree of favour to which I had risen: 
this, you thought, and, I suppose, thought truly, would raise me in 
the eyes of the surrounding audience. Raise me or not in their eyes, 
it did not raise me in my own. Once more, I flattered myself that 
there was an end to such honours: could I have foreseen when they 
would have been repeated, I would have taken sufficient care to have 
kept out of the way of them. Still, I thanked you for it in my heart; 
for, once more, it is not in my nature, any more than I believe it to 
be in yours, to take any otherwise than as a kindness what seemed 
meant as such. 

“ One more of these honours, though not quite so heavy a one, 
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was yet in store for me. It was at Bowood, amongst others, Barré 
and Blankett, present, as well as the ladies, and, once more, I be- 
lieve, servants. Three persons were mentioned as the number of your 
friends, whom you had done nothing for; and I was pointed to as 
one. How could I help myself? Complaint would have seemed at 
once ungrateful and ridiculous. This was what I did not like; what 
I did like, I need not particularize—everything else you ever said to 
me, or did by me. Thus it was, that without my seeking, and with- 
out my liking, your livery was forced upon my back: but a livery, 
my dear lord, should have wages, at least where they have been pro- 
mised. The promised wages, the only ones, were there ever so 
many in hand, that would suit me, are now refused, as well in pre- 
sent as in future. The Duke of Somerset, upon meeting with I don’t 
know what disappointment from George II, carted his liveries with 
great parade to the palace, and shot them down in the court-yard. 
My livery will not be shot down in the court-yard: it will be laid 
down silently in the drawer, with a God-bless-him to the master whe 
once chose that I should wear it.”—( Pp. 231-2.) 


The nature of this communication must be more fully ex- 
plained. Bentham—though the founder of the system which 
places guards and checks in the way of all public men, because 
they are not to be trusted—was accustomed, in the simplicity of 
his heart, to trust literally to almost everything that every man 
said. It was a most provoking characteristic to any public man 
who had to deal with him. All partial promises to attend toa 
public measure—all hints even of vague disposition to do what 
seemed right for the public service made by an official man, were 
pertinaciously followed up ry him. He left no room for a states- 
man gracefully to retire with compliments and vague promises— 
he hunted him to flat denials, and then threw his inconsistency in 
his teeth. ‘Though perpetually expounding the selfishness of 
men, he personally dealt with them as if they were imbued with 
his own disinterestedness. ‘I was a great reformist,” he says, 
“but never suspected that the bole in power were against 
reform. I supposed they only wanted to know what was good 
in order to embrace it.” Astounding simplicity of opinion, which 
he himself only was able to match in practice. He expected 
Dundas’s sanction for drawing up a ut of laws for India—he 
interpreted some courtesies of Sidmouth into the preliminaries 
of an invitation to prepare a penal code for England ! 

It so chanced that, among his recollections of Lord Lansdowne’s 
conversation, he turned up passages in which his lordship had 
expressed a wish to see him in’ parliament for one of the family 
boroughs, and his own wishes happening at the moment to coin- 
cide with this view, it seemed to him that he had nothing further to 
do than to remind his lordship of the matter. But the Marquis, 
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it is pretty clear, never entertained any such view as a practical 
project, whatever he may have thought of it in theory. The 
nominee was to go in “ perfectly independent,” a convenient 
expression in the case where the person can be depended upon, 
but a licence which he knew would be so amply exhausted by 
Bentham, that, in the face of his friends and party, he could not 
venture on such a choice. The fact that Bentham wished to be 
a member of parliament, suggests many reflections. If he had 
succeeded, would he have preserved the isolated independence of 
thought which baffled the attacks of all other temptations ?—could 
he have resisted the many excitements which that great arena 
holds out to men of courage, and originality, and logical power, 
and industry, to exercise these qualities for the achievement of 
party victories ? Would we, in such a case, have had the * Consti- 
tutional Code’ and the ‘ Rationale of Evidence?’ Would he have 
retired at once from the scene, as he did from his profession, or 
would he have found such a field for the exertions of his ever- 
teeming intellect as would have gradually induced him to fight 
battle after battle, till, exulting in his strength, he had irrevocabl 

enrolled himself as a party hero? The very letter from arn f 
we have quoted contains internal evidence of his power in arguing 
out a petty and personal point, which shows that the last stated 
view is not an entirely extravagant one. It is valuable as almost 
the only instance in which we find Bentham arguing one-sid- 
edly for a personal object, and the sarcasm and disputative acute- 
ness with which he does so, show how formidable an antagonist 
he could have been, had he devoted himself to such discussions. 


‘¢ You mentioned parliament to me in the precisest terms; asking 
me whether I should like to have a seat there. My answer was in 
substance, that it was more than I could possibly assure myself how 
far I might be able to do anything in such a situation; that, besides 
the want of fluency, the weakness of my voice might, for aught 1 
knew, be an insuperable bar to my being able to make myself heard, 
in the literal sense of the word, in the House; but at any rate in 
committees, I flattered myself I might do as well as other people. 
I spoke according to my fears. How could I speak otherwise on 
the sudden with regard to a situation of which the idea was so new 
tome? I think it was on that same day your lordship was pleased 
to say several things about my fitness in other respects for public 
business, and about the terms of connexion, in such a case, between 
a nominor and a nominee. Admitting, and not discommending, the 
strictness of my principles, and my singularities in that and other 
respects, you took notice with declared satisfaction that you saw in 
them, however, no reason to apprehend their rendering me, as simi- 
lar causes had rendered other people whom you had put into such 
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a situation—Lord Stanhope, for instance—visionary and impracti- 
cable. That it was the way of some people—Lord Lonsdale, for 
instance—to require of his nominees an implicit observance of his 
will, and that that was not your way: and that though, as to the 
great lines, a man of course would hardly think of pitching upon one 
whose notions differed capitally from his own; yet, as to details, you 
should never think of hampering men, or exacting from them any 
compliances incompatible with their cwn notions of honour and pro- 
yriety. 

«“ What was I to think of all this? Could I suppose a thing of 
this sort was thus thrown out and dwelt upon without reflection or 
design? Was there any want of time for deliberation on your part ? 
Are these the sort of things which people throw out without a mean- 
ing? Was it that sort of — which it was natural for a veteran 
statesman, a man who had been Minister so often, and in so many 
shapes, to toss like a bone to the first animal that came in his way, 
for want of knowing its value? Was it like an expedition to the 
play, or a morning’s walk to see pictures, a thing that might be men- 
tioned one moment, and equally out of the memory of both parties 
the next? Could any man with the most decided intentions have 
mentioned it in a more decided manner to one of whose inclinations 
on that head it had not as yet occurred to him to be informed? Was 
there, in thenature of things, any other or more deliberate way of men- 
tioning it? If it was not meant it should be taken as an offer to raise ex- 
pectations not then determined to be fulfilled, was it not natural to have 
intermixed something in the way of caution not to look upon it as abso- 
lute? Could I suppose that an offer thus made and dwelt upon in a 
téte-d-téte was thrown out as a mere lure; that the only intention of 
it was to feed me with false hopes, to sport with my sensibility and 
my gratitude, with my sympathy for your own afflictions, with my 
honest and, as you well know, not interested ambition, and to rob of 
his tranquillity the man you were marking out for your bosom 
friend? What had I done to deserve, if any man could deserve, 
such treatment at your hands? Could I suppose, that to a man tor- 
tured and worried as you had been, a man of a frame of mind surely 
not naturally hard, and at that time, above all others, worn and sof- 
tened by a complication of distress, it was a matter of amusement to 
look out for some obscure and unoffending individual, whom he 
might bite, on pretence of an embrace, and that all this confidence, 
and tenderness, and kindness was only a project for a good joke? 

“ Could there be a more decided bargain in a transaction which, 
from the very nature of it, was all grace and kindness on the one 
hand, all gratitude on the other? Was it not, to every intent and 
purpose but the technical form of words, a promise? Was it natu- 
ral, in such a case, for the one party to superadd, or possible for the 
other to require, a formal promise, or, consistently with the smallest 
particle of gratitude or delicacy, to spell for such a thing in the most 
distant manner, or to conceive that it would superadd anything to 
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his security? Was there anything, on my part, like a declining of 
the offer? Was it so much as a nolo episcopari? Did not frankness 
rather outstrip delicacy than otherwise in going even so far as did 
to meet it ? 

“ Did the mention of the business come from anybody but your- 
self? Was there the shadow of a project, or so much as a hope, or 
thought on my part? Did I take you unawares, as designing men 
used to take Lord Granby? Lord Granby used to look upon himself 
as bound by such engagements, though stolen from him by artifice. 
Shall Lord Lansdowne look upon such offers as nothing, because 
made by him of his own accord to a man whose only reproach is that 
of simplicity ?” 

* x * * * * 


“ As to the present rump of the ci-devant Shelburne party, the 
curious thing is, that there is nothing I could say to you of their 
insignificance in which you have not gone before me. It is not my 
opinion of them I am giving you, but your own opinion, repeatedly and 
most explicitly declared, and that to me. In the ordinary course of 
things, it is a satisfaction to a man where he finds his own judgment 
of men or things confirmed by the public voice. 

“< Insignificant as they are, it would be something if they were 
yours: obsequiousness might make some amends for ignorance and 
inefficiency: but another curious thing is, that they are no more 
yours than they are the king’s, or Pitt’s, or Fox’s. Your men! 
Could you find three men in the House that were less so, or less soli- 
citous to appear so? They yourmen! You are their man, if you 
please: but in what sense any one of them is your man, except by 
vouchsafing to sit now and then in the seat you have given him, I 
should be curious to know. So much as to principles. Whether 
they are yours or no, for the purpose of being let out to private jobs, 
such as the Duchess of Rutland’s, for instance, I cannot pretend to 
say. But if they are, what is that worth to you? What satisfac- 
tion or advantage did you get, for example, in that very instance ? 

‘¢ The use of a practising lawyer is the having a man who, besides 
whatever knowledge he may have in his profession, has studied 
speaking,—a man who, having no opinion of his own, is ready to 
say, upon all occasions, whatever is put into his mouth. His busi- 
ness should be to catch your opinions, and argue from them, in and 
out of the House, as he would from his brief. The seat you give 
him is his retaining fee; if he is not your ame damnée, he is a rebel 
and a traitor. A man who is ready to prove black white for any- 
body for a guinea,—is it for aman like that to have a will or an 
opinion of his own, against that of a man who gives him what is 
worth 4,000/. ? 

‘¢ In the House, members are supposed to speak the sentiments of 
their electors: everywhere else they are supposed to speak the senti- 
ments of the boroughmaster who puts them in. Your members, if 
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ever they open their mouths, whose are the sentiments they will 
speak! Yours?—no more than they will those of the people of 
Calne or Wycombe. They speak your sentiments! They neither 
would be able if they wished it, nor would if they were able. 
They speak your sentiments! You will scarce venture to speak 
your own sentiments when these men are by. When the beginnings 
of the French revolution were on the carpet at Bowood, you scarce 
durst own your good wishes on its behalf; while Jekyll, who has, 
in general, so many good jokes, was exhausting himself in bad ones 
to endeavour to make it look ridiculous.”—(Pp. 232-7.) 


Pretty hard hitting this, anda sort of letter which a marquis 
does not often receive from a philosopher. ‘The passages here are 
selected more on account of their abstraction from local and 
one details than their superiority to the rest of the letter. 

t fills thirteen of the large close pages before us (the marquis 
complains of its “sixty-one pages”), and it sustains the same 
tone throughout. Lord Lansdowne’s answer was a very kind 
one and a very candid one, except, perhaps. in one respect, that, 
to soothe Bentham’s feelings, he promised to do what he could, 
now that he was acquainted with his wishes. Luckily for the 
patron’s peace of mind the wish did not recur, otherwise he 
might have had more than another “ sixty-one pages.” ‘To the 
material point he said, “ I do solemnly assure you, upon my word 
and honour, that I never made you any such offer as you sup- 
posed ;” and the statement was received with the unlimited 
confidence which one honest mind gives to another. If we had 
room we would quote the whole reply, which is a model of 
playful kindliness. Here are two extracts. 


“‘ Now, could I, after having been counsel for J. B., and made 
nothing of it, be counsel for Lord L., and show how much blacker 
than one’s hat was the behaviour of the wretch you had to deal with. 
And then, in the character of my Lord Judge,—how easy it was to 
the parties to see the matter in the different lights, and yet be both 
of them good sort of men in their way ; but-this would take sixty- 
one pages more, and sixty-one to that, and you seem to think the 
first sixty-one enough, and I am sure Ido; and as they would be 
of no use to anybody, I think they may as well sleep on in the 
pericranium where they lie.” 

¥* * . * * * 

“ Tt was using me very ill, that it was, to get upon stilts as you 
did, and resolve not to be angry with me, after all the pains I had 
taken to make you so. You have been angry, let me tell you, with 
people as little worth it before now: and your being so niggardly 
of it in my instance, may be added to the account of your injustice. 
I see you go upon the old Christian principle of heaping coals of fire 
upon people’s heads, which is the highest refinement upon ven- 
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geance. I see, moreover, that, according to your system of cosmo- 
gony, the difference is but accidental between the race of kings and 
that of the first Baron of Lixmore: that ex-lawyers come like 
other men from Adam, and ex-ministers from somebody who 
started up out of the ground before him, in some more elevated part 
of the country.”—(P. 244.) 


The controversy terminated in the following pretty rejoinder 
by Lord Lansdowne :— 

“ Well or unwell, I could not let the post go without assuring you 
that no one knows better the difference between honest open passion 
which bursts, no matter how, and gives fair warning,—and concealed 
malice, which seeks to avenge a wounded vanity it dares not own, 
and to gratify a cowardly spirit of envy and ingratitude. I know 
the qualities which belong to both, and I have knowledge enough of 
mankind to worship one in its moment of violence,—among other 
reasons, on account of its affinity to my own temper, while, if I was 
to die for it, I could never forget or forgive the other. I leave it to 
you to make the application. Ifyou make it rightly, you will make 
it unnecessary for me to keep the ladies waiting dinner longer, in 
order to assure you how affectionately and unalterably I must be 
always yours. “7%” 

So faded Bentham’s vision of a seat in Parliament; but he 
had raised to himself other visions in the paradise of Bowood 
which were not so easily dispersed. He showed that the heart 
of the founder of the utilitarian school was not dead to gentle 
emotions ; in short, he fell very much in love. It was at Bowood 
that Romilly met the partner of his future life, in whose existence 
his own was so fatally wound up; but there was a difference 
most characteristic of the two men in the features of their love 
passages. Romilly had a mind so painfully alive to the pro- 
prieties of life and the nice adjustments of society, that all his 
feelings were moulded to them. His affections, therefore, in- 
clined to the beautiful daughter of an eminent manufacturer, 
with whom the rising lawyer might with all propriety seek an 
alliance. -Bentham felt that there was a unity of taste and feel- 
ing between himself and a daughter of a noble and powerful 
house. It was not wealth, or distinction, or aggrandisement of 
any description that he sought; but it does not seem particularly 
to have occurred to him that there were any conventional opin- 
ions to prevent the parties from following whatever might be 
their own inclination in reference to each other. Whatever un- 
happiness it brought to the parties, society has profited by the 
incident, in ‘the publication of some of the most curious love- 
letters in the world ; if those can be properly called love-letters 
which have not a word in them of positive sentiment or affection, 
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= indicate by a certain tenderness of tone where the writer’s 
1eart is deposited. Here follow specimens—hardly selected 
ones in the ordinary acceptation of the phrase, for in the familiar 
correspondence of Bentham’s earlier years there is throughout 
the animated ease of one who has not far to seek for thoughts 
sufficiently good for his purpose; and therefore there are few 
passages that, as the effect either of momentary inspiration or 
studied effect, have a distinct superiority to others. 


‘*Lord Lansdowne has trumped up a story about certain songs 
having been asked for by Miss Five times was the number 
mentioned, which consequently requires five letters. Being taxed 
with fiction, he unloaded his pockets before me of their contents, in- 
cluding about fifty letters, among which were to have been the five, 
or some of them; but is unable to find one. It is an old manceuvre, 
and will not pass upon anybody, not even upon me. The notice, 
however, having been given in form, with threats of disgrace in case 
of neglect, I must act as if it were true. Well, here it is—the same 
song—it has cost me hours after hours—pieces of days, as many as 
there are days in a week at least; and what will anybody be the 
better for it? When you ordered it, you did not want it; and now 
you have got it, you won’t make use of it. I am recommenced wild 
beast, and growl as every wild beast will do when you touch his 
chain. Nota syllable did I get from you before, nor shall I now,— 
not so much as the direction of a letter; and the notice, supposing 
it genuine, was to come in circumbendibus through two different 
channels. Here is the song, extracted from me in the most dexter- 
ous manner; and not only that, but paper enough to singe a goose 
with, without anybody committing himself. I don’t like such sort 
of dealings, not I. I have read Cocker’s ‘ Arithmetic,’—I like to see 
a debtor and creditor side fairly balanced,—needs must when 
drives. Peace and quietness are my aim; but Lord L., who knows 
the necessities of an election, and who will never let me alone, in- 
sisted upon having, not only song, but letter; so you have him to 
thank for it. The old story—providence in plenty ; but all of it on 
one side. The ice becomes the colder, I think, when the three 
Dianas get together : they are like snow, saltpetre, and salammoniac : 
there is something Greenlandish, too, in the air of that old castle. 
Hear me, madam! If I don’t get something better by return of 
post than a note in solemn form, and that from one hand only, 
the whole correspondence gues, the next day, to—I need not say 
where—lI leave to imagination to conclude the sentence. I thought 
we had got our quietus when the metaphysical disputations were ad- 
journed to Lansdowne House; but fate would have it otherwise. 
My brother, who is too good to you, talks of sending you a Russo- 
French song, music composed and ~— him by a Countess Golof- 
kin, or Golovekin , as you may be pleased to call her,—which said 
song Miss will neither have the industry to learn, nor the 
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unctuality to acknowledge the receipt of. I send it rather asa 
iterary curiosity than for its excellence; but though his Visho- 
blagorodinship gives a toss of his head, and observes that such ac- 
complishments there exhibited are common among the ladies of that 
country, I found something original in it, and not unpleasing ; and, at 
any rate, it is easy, which is no bad recommendation in this idle 
world—curiosity I call it, speaking as an Englishman. But it must 
be copied out first, which will give occasion to the said Miss > 
after consultation with Miss V., and consent given by beg of Lady W., 
to Miss E. in her next epistle to Lord Henry, to desire him to tell 
Mr Favre to intimate her wishes to Lord Lansdowne, that his lord- 
ship would have the goodness to send somebody to Mr Bentham, 
that he may remind his brother of it.”—(P. 266-7.) 


* _ © 7. * * 





“ Just returned from the post-house, where I ran in my own pro- 
per person, with my letter in my hand, as fast as my heels could 
carry me. There fies your note, and here sit I, eyeing it as the cat 
did the gold fish in a pail of water, longing to devour it, and terrified 
from so much as sonching it by the idea of the impression under 
which it was written. What heroism! Had you been Mrs Blue- 
beard, the fatal closet would never have been opened, and the world 
would have remained for ever deprived of so —s a history. 
What if, after all, you should be laughing at me! suspect it 
terribly ; and that your taking me at my word is a contrivance for 
turning the tables on me, and punishing my feigned anxiety with a 
real one. — 

‘My ideas just now are a jumble of architecture, and Lord L., 
and natural philosophy, and two Minervas, and two hundred and 
fifty felons,* and Miss , the flower of the creation and the dregs 
of it, all afloat together. The dregs are all I ought to be thinking 
of,—but how is it possible ?”—( P.273.) 

Again— 

“ When will the unreadable letter get a reading? Heaven knows. 
If I was afraid to look at it at first, the two angelic ones that suc- 
ceeded it haye made me more and more so. Come—you shall 
understand exactly how it is with me. Did it never happen to you 
to find yourself half awake after a pleasing dream, still wrapped up 
in it, afraid above all things of losing it, keeping as still as a mouse, 
and staving off to the last moment the operation of turning on the 
other side, for fear of putting an end to it? Who would change a 
pleasing illusion for an unpleasing reality ?—I would not, I am sure. 

“Do you know why it was Jephthah sacrificed his daughter? 
Was it that he wanted to get rid of her? No such thing: there 
was not a better behaved young woman in the whole a and 
she was the only string he had to his bow. Why then? Because 








* This is an allusion to his Panopticon Penitentiary plan. 
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he had said he would; and if he had not been as good as his 
word, he would have been accused of inconsistency, he thought, and 
want of perseverance, in all the Jerusalem newspapers. He wished 
his tongue had been cut out a thousand times over, rather than he 
had said any such thing; and yet, yousee, poor Miss Jephthah went 
to pot notwithstanding. Had there been such a person as a Pope 
in the neighbourhood, he would have gone to his shop, and bought a 
dispensation : but Popes were not as yet invented in his days. 

“ Some historians tell a story of Curtius, that when he was got 
to the edge of the gulph, and saw how deep and black it looked, 
his heart misgave him, and he began casting about to find excuses 
to get out of the way of it. They had given him a wrong horse: 
if he jumped in with this it would break a set, he would just go 
to the stable and change him, and come back again; unfortunately 
some boys that were standing by began to set up a hiss, so he set 
spurs to the poor beast, and in they went together. 

“When Sir Thomas More was going to have his head chopt off, 
and bid Jack Ketch not meddle with his beard, as that had not com- 
mitted any treason, do you think it was a matter of indifference 
to him whether his head was off or on? I question it. The case 
was, he had got a trick of talking in that manner; and it was 
as natural to him as to ask what o’clock it was, or to observe it was 
fine weather. 

‘‘T remember when I was a boy, and had occasion sometimes to 
= through a churchyard of a night, I used to set up a singing. 
Was it from high spirits? The deuce a bit: on the contrary, my 
heart was going pit-a-pat all the while, and I fancied I saw a ghost 
perched upon every tombstone.”—(P. 276.) 


Bentham made a proffer of marriage, somewhat tardily it must 
be admitted, since he had been acquainted with the lady for 
upwards of twenty years. It is to be regretted that he did not 
in this instance, with his usual methodicalness, preserve a copy ; 
it would have been a very curious document, for we may 4 
assured that even in such a transaction he could not have avoided 
pleading his case, and showing the justice of the measure he 
suggested, with his usual argumentative precision. The an- 
swer, a a rejection, has been preserved, and it indicates 
both a head and heart worthy of the great man’s choice. It con- 
cludes thus :— 


“It is in your power, however, to make me easy, if you will in- 
stantly, without the waste of a single day, return to those occupa- 
tions from which the world will hereafter derive benefit, and your- 
self renown. I have enough to answer for already in having 
interrupted your tranquillity (God knows how unintentionally ),—let 
me not be guilty of depriving mankind of your useful labours, of 
deadening the energy of such a mind as yours. No; I have heard 
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wise people say, and I hope it is true (though not to the honour of 
our sex} that single men achieve the greatest things. Pray, pray, 
rouse all the powers of your mind—you certainiy have weapons to 
combat this idle passion, which other men, with vacant heads, have 
not. Let me, as a last request, entreat you to do it, and to devote 
all the time you can spare from your studies to your friends in 
Russell square. There is not a man upon earth who loves you more 
affectionately than Mr Romilly—J know he does; and his wife’s 
society, you acknowledge, is soothing to you. Do this for my sake, 
and allow me to hope that, before I have quite reached my grand 
climacteric, I may again shake hands with you; it would be too 
sees to think it never could again be so. In the meantime, God 

less you, and be assured of the unalterable good wishes and regards 
of the two spinsters. One word more, and] havedone. Remember 
that we wrote to Mr Dumont, positively to know if you had made 
any stipulations against meeting ws, whom you might very pro- 
bably find at —— house. I thought, perhaps, he might have. 
guessed a truth which I was unwilling and ashamed to mention; but 
ignorant as lie appeared to be of the state of things, it was no wonder 
he answered decidedly not, or, in.spite of ’s urgent entreaties, we 
should have sent an excuse that evening. Heartily sorry I now am 
that we came; but the past cannot be recalled: only forgive it, and 
forget it if you can; and do not believe that, when you weep, I 
smile. No; I weep too; nor when you are reading this letter, will 
you be more nervous than I have been in writing it. Health and 
success attend your labours; and if I must be remembered, let it be 
as one most sincerely interested in all the good that befalls you. So 
once again, God bless you,—and farewell! 

“Tf it is any consolation to know that your letter has made me 
very unhappy, I can assure you with truth it has, and will do so 
for a long time to come, till I know that you are as comfortable as 
you were this time twelvemonth.”—(P. 420.) 





There is no more of this matter till we find Bentham, far ad- 
vanced in life, addressing the lady thus :— 


“T am alive,—more than two months advanced in my 80th year, 
more lively than when you presented me in ceremony with the 
flowers in the green lane. Since that day not a single one has passed 
(not to speak of nights) in which you have not engrossed more of my 
thoughts than I could have wished. Yet, take me for all-in-all, [ 
am more lively now than then; walking, though only for a few 
minutes and for health’s sake, more briskly than most young men 
whom you see not unfrequently running. I have still the piano- 
forte harpsichord on which you played at ; as an instrument 
though no longer useful, it is still curious,—as an article of furniture 
not unhandsome: as a legacy will you accept it? I have a ring 
with some of my snow-white hair in it, and my profile, which every- 
body saysis like. At my death you will have such another; should 
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you come to want it will be worth a good sovereignto you. * * * 
Every minute of my life has been long counted, and I am plagued 
with remorse at the minutes which I have suffered you to steal from 
me. In proportion as I ama friend of mankind (if such I am, as i 
endeavour to be), you, if within my reach, would be an enemy.” 


From his first visit to Bowood till he secluded himself from 
all society, Bentham mixed much with the aristocracy, and the 
influences of this association on his thoughts and actions were 

recisely what we have mentioned, and no greater. His feel- 
Ings and habits might receive a colour from them ; his opinions 
were no more biassed than geometrical demonstrations could have 
been. On the firm basis on which he had built his system he 
was able, too, to defy the conflicting convulsions of the wild 
times in which he was cast. His was the only conspicuous mind 
which took nothing from the French Revolution but facts to 
induct from. Pitt, whose flight of ambition had then far out- 
soared that of the patron under whose wing Bentham saw him 
some years earlier, was at the head of a party who made the 
bloody scenes abroad an excuse for deserting their early prin- 
ciples, and riveting despotism at home. Burke, with his gor- 
geous but ill-poised intellect, represented another section, who 
shrank before the scene in maudlin horror. Others were hurried 
on by the disorganising influences so near them to make prepa- 
rations for acting the like scenes at home. There was scarcely a 
statesman of the age who could be counted the same man both 
before and after the Revolution. Among the most stringent of 
the despotic party in England there was no one who more sin- 
cerely disapproved of the disorganising influences at work than 
Bentham; none could do so more sincerely, for his opinion was 
founded on unprejudiced and rigid examination. But he viewed 
the matter through the light of Tis reasoning powers alone, with- 
out guile and without hatred, and he would not condescend to 
express concerning it what he did not feel. He examined the 
Declaration of Rights as a critic, and his confutation of its anar- 
chical principles is one of the most perfect specimens of political 
criticism in existence. He was made with others a citizen of 
France ; but instead of either hailing the distinction as an affi- 
liation with the regenerators of mankind, or rejecting with horror 
the bloody hand stretched out towards him, he answered in the 
true mental dignity of what follows. 


‘¢ But if anything could weaken the enjoyment which the acqui- 
sition of so honourable a title brings with it, it would be the sight of 
so many unfortunate beings who have to deplore its loss. Because 
they have ill estimated the movement of the general will, they are 
crushed with all the weight of its indignation. The marked differ- 
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ence which separates their political opinions from mine, weakens 
in no respect the sentiments of sorrow which their position inspires. 
But it is in civil troubles that motives equally pure lead to conduct 
the most opposed. In my estimate, these victims are too few to 
be proscribed as a measure of precaution, but too many to be sacri- 
ficed as a measure of punishment. It was after having fought to 
the number of ten thousand that the insurgents of Chatillon were 
received with kisses of fraternity and promises of amnesty from their 
generous conquerors. And these insurgents were the aggressors ; 
but the poor refugees have only committed the offence of not eman- 
cipating themselves suddenly from the prejudices of ages, and their 
imperfections are but the consequence of mistakes as to the advent 
of an epoch they had not foreseen. If I am not deceived, it would 
be easy to draw up a declaration—even an oath—by which, without 
wounding their conscience or their weakness, the Republic ee 
obtain every security in the nature of things obtainable. Such a 
motion, were I in a position to make it, would I be the first to pro- 
pose. Even were I certain that there was not one among them that 
was not the irreconcilable enemy of the established order—not one 
who, if he dared, would not make me his first personal victim, I 
would not the less propose such a measure—not the less defend it. 
For SE ogee that is not needed is really a lawless punish- 
ment; and in cases of civil war, the end is answered when the 
minority is subdued: and merely to prove that there is a desire to 
do mischief without proving the power of doing so, is to prove no- 
thing to the purpose.”—(Pp. 282-3). 


Those who are acquainted with the chronology of Bentham’s 
works will find in their uniformity of opinion an external argu- 
ment for their truth. As he wrote a large quantity of matter 
almost every day, and never recurred in any a to anything 
that he had previously written, it often happened that he went 
twice or thrice over the same ground at distant intervals; yet 
when these MSS.—often with an interval of twenty or thirty 
years between them in the dates of their composition—are con- 
fronted together, they are generally found to be so much alike, 
not only in the conclusions arrived at, but in the steps by which 
they are reached, and the very nature of the phraseology em- 
ployed, that the author might be justly compared to an inductive 
philosopher repeating the same experiments in natural history, 
and obtaining, as a matter of physical certainty, the same re- 
sults. Many of the works in the present edition have been 
edited from MSS. of different periods, dovetailed together—a 
circumstance which will account for repetitions and awkward 
conjunctions. Upon only two points of material importance did 
Bentham change an opinion once formed. When he wrote the 
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¢ Rationale of Reward,’ he was favourable to pensions of retreat, 
and he afterwards adopted the reverse opinion. He held at one 
time that there was no occasion to prohibit representatives who 
had served for any given continuous time from being re-eligible ; 
but he propounds the opposite view in his ‘ Constitutional Code,’ 
and seems to have altered his opinion in consequence ofa dis- 
cussion with Dr Bowring in relation to the practical illustrations 
of the subject derived from Spanish politics. He was advanced 
in years when he became a supporter of parliamentary reform, 
but there was no alteration of views in that instance ; the subject 
had not earlier come to be considered in the order he had set 
before him. Having first established his test of utility, his 
method of examination was to begin with the more minute re- 
sults, and gradually widen his circle of inquiry in the direction 
of causes. ‘Thus, beginning with prison discipline, he was led to 
punishments, from punishments to the administration of the 
laws, from the administration of the laws to their nature and 
creation, and ultimately to the construction of the legislative 
body, and its foundation in the primary elements of political 
power. As a parliamentary reformer, he found himself sur- 
rounded by a new, and to hima novel, class of men. There 
were Burdett and Hunt—the heads of the mob. ‘There was 
Cartwright, whose reasons for reform were picked out of the re- 
ceptacle in which Bentham would have been the last man to ex- 
any —- worth looking for—the “ wisdom of our ancestors ;” 

ut an honest man withal, and whom, for that virtue, Bentham 
esteemed. With his new associates, however, the nature of 
the recluse did not change. All attempts to parade him at din- 
ners and meetings, and to make him serve in any form as a 
popular rallying point, perseveringly and urgently as they were 
made, were uniformly baffled; he had the cause too much at 
heart to serve the men. ‘The following sketch of part of his 
political circle, from an easy and confidential letter written 
to amuse a venerable and invalid relative, is characteristic in 
various respects. 


‘*The member by whom this letter is franked is the famous Mr 
Brougham—pronounced Broom—who, by getting the Orders in 
Council revoked, and peace and trade with America thereby re- 
stored, has just filled the whole country with joy, gladness, and re- 
turning plenty. He has been dining with me ad a and has but 
just gone-——” é 

“ He is already one of the first men in the House of Commons, 
and seems in a fair way of being very soon universally acknowledged 
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to be the very first, even beyond my old and intimate friend, Sir 
Samuel Romilly: many, indeed, say he is so now. 

“‘ Sir Francis Burdett is still upon my hands, for a dinner he has 
been wanting to give me, any time these six weeks, offering to have 
anybody I will name to meet me. In real worth he is far below 
those others: but being the hero of the mob, and having it in his 
power to do a great deal of harm as well as a great deal of good, and 
being rather disposed to do good, and, indeed, having done a good 
deal of good already, must not be neglected. 

“For society, I have to pick and choose amongst the best, and 
wisest, and most esteemed men in the country, who all look up to 
me; and yet, having so much to do, and so little time left to do 
it in, I lead, in this my hermitage, a hermit’s life—not much less 
hermitish than yours. You sometimes, I believe, read newspapers : 
which newspaper is it that forms your channel of communication 
with this wretched world? It will be some weekly one, I suppose: 
if any, the ‘ Examiner’ is the one that at present, especially among 
the high political men, is the most in vogue. It sells already be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000. Cobbett also—who, although a powerful 
writer, is almost universally known for a vile rascal—has sunk from 
between 4,000 and 5,000 to no more than 2,000: in pretty broad 
terms, he has been vindicating the assassination of poor Percival, and 
recommending it for imitation! yet even he has been, in many re- 
spects, the instrument of good; for so, of course, will the vilest 
rascals be, when they think they see their interest in it. 

‘‘ The editor of the ‘Examiner’—Hunt, has taken me under his 
protection, and trumpets me every now and then in his paper along 
with Romilly. I hear so excellent a character of him, that I have 
commissioned Brougham to send him to me.” 


That peculiarity of Bentham’s later years, which, from the tone 
of his earlier works and the character of his mind, would have 
been least readily anticipated, was the acerbity with which he 
spoke of the persons who supported any abuse he was arguing 
against. Wilberforce attributed this defect in taste to a bitter- 
ness of feeling against all public men, occasioned by the stupid 
and heartless opposition to his plan of a panopticon penitentiary,— 
a plan which not only suggested, but embodies, im terminis, all 
the main improvements in prison discipline which have hereto- 
fore been adopted, and many that we still wait for the adaptation 
of. ‘There is the following graphic notices of Bentham’s disap- 
pointments in the ‘ Life of Wilberforce’ (vol. ii, p.71). 


‘*Never was any one worse used than Bentham. I have seen the 
tears run down the cheeks of that strong-minded man through vex- 
ation at the pressing importunity of creditors, and the insolence of 
official underlings, when, day after day, he was begging at the 
Treasury for what was indeed a mere matter of right. How indig- 
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nant did I often feel when I saw him thus treated by men infinitely 
his inferiors!' I could have extinguished them. He was quite 
soured by it; and I have no doubt that many of his harsh opinions 
afterwards were the fruit of this ill-treatment. ‘ A fit site,’ at last 
wrote the weary man, ‘ obtainable for my purpose, without a single 
dissentient voice, is that of the golden tree and the singing water, 


and after a three years’ consideration, I beg to be excused searching 
for it.’ ‘ Bentham’s hard measure’—‘ Bentham cruelly used ’— 
‘ Jeremy Bentham suo more,’ are in Wilberforce’s docketings upon 
the letters which, at this time, passed frequently between them. 
Some of them are not a little singular :—‘ Kind Sir,’ he writes in 
one, ‘the next time you happen on Mr Attorney General in the 
house, or elsewhere, be pleased to take a spike, the longer and 
sharper the better, and apply it to him by way of memento that the 
Penitentiary Contract Bill has, for I know not what length of time, 
been sticking in his hands; and you will much oblige your humble 
servant to command, ¢‘ Jeremy Bentuam. 
“«« N.B.—A corking-pin was yesterday applied by Mr Abbot.’” 


It is true that Bentham’s great project of life—the one great, 
continuous effort, on which he projected the concentration of his 
powers of doing good—was this undertaking ; but perhaps other 
causes may be found for the tone of feeling which has supplied 
so many people with excuses for not listening to his arguments. 
When ie retired into his closet, and completely separated him- 
self from any admixture with the passions me | interests of the 
world, he found, when he occasionally lifted his head from 
the abstract rules for official conduct which he was concoctin 
by the sole aid of his own reasoning powers, that the a 
practice of public men was so much at variance with these rules, 
and so opposite to all that was good in them, that he could not 
stifle his feelings of surprise and indignation at men wilfully 
choosing paths so corrupt and mischievous. 

Of the natural kindliness and benevolence of his nature, his 
friendships are a strong example. The friends, or rather the com- 
panions, of the acrimonious and domineering man, are among those 
who have no pursuits and qualities to jar with his own; but 
there were many characteristics that contrasted with his own in 
those who were dearest to Bentham. ‘The man to whom he be- 
queathed the greatest marks of his esteem isa poet andalinguist— 
accomplishments to which the political teacher could lay no claim. 
Some of Bentham’s young protegés were hot-brained enthusiasts, 
fitter for following in the train of Brissot and Mirabeau than for 
expounding the utilitarian philosophy. Wilberforce and he had 
a high mutual estimation of each other ; overshadowed with asceti- 
cism as was the mind of the one—clear and logical that of the other. 
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The principle of their union may be found in a knowledge of each 
other’s honesty and singleness of purpose—a base broad enough 
to unite many discordant elements.* Bentham’s my friends, 
Romilly and George Wilson, were devoted to the profession he 
deserted and disliked. There are few instances of men struggling 
for similar ends, with natures so unlike each other, as those of 
Romilly and Bentham were. The lawyer was always anxious to 
accomplish his ends, enlightened as they certainly were, through 
the ordinary legitimate and approved methods. He was most 
anxious to outrage no prejudices, to shock no tastes. The lever 
by which he “ae to remove the abuses was that by which they 
had been erected. Though he rejected with saturnine disdain 
the more vulgar and dazzling attributes of distinction, the good 
opinion of the world, or at Toes of that part of it which he re- 
spected, was never out of his calculations. Self was never dis- 
missed from his thoughts, even when he made his noble sacrifices 
to principle. His own consistency and steadiness of partisanship— 
his own good taste in adjusting his conduct—his own “ dignity 
of character,” were ever in his thoughts, and are apparent in his 
words. 

Bentham held it as part of his philosophy that the prejudices 
and tastes of weaker brethren should be respected, but it must be 
admitted that he was but a poor practitioner of his doctrine. As 
to respecting the proprieties in his own person, it was among the 
notions that never found a place in his mind. Dignity was a 
word he did not know the meaning of; he would have painted 
red triangles on his cheeks, and danced on the tight rope at 
Astley’s, if he had thought such a proceeding would have been 
permanently conducive to the public good. The very egotism 
in which he occasionally indulged was a manifestation of want of 
self-thought. ‘This unpopular failing is, after all, one of the 
characteristics of a natural and simple mind—it requires much 
thought about one’s-self to avoid speaking of one’s-self. ‘There 
was a sort of impersonation of his great leading principle in Ben- 
tham’s egotism. He did not speak of Jeremy Bentham the great 
logician and disputant, but of Jeremy Bentham whose fortune 
it had been to be the discoverer of the greatest-happiness 
principle. Of that great truth he felt himself to be a sort 
of physical reminiscence, which men should respect upon the 
principle of association, as they might the earliest specimen 
of printing, or the telescope of Galileo. His good-humoured 





* “ How can you and Dr Erskine be such friends?” was a question put to 
an ultra-convivial Scottish Judge ; “no two men could be so unlike each 
other.”—* Because he’s an honest saint, and I’m an honest sinner,” was 
the answer. 
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vanity, which we have already alluded to, was as distinct from 
the vanity of ordinary public men as virtue from vice. It had 
so little resemblance to that vile passion which makes men the 
enemies or the dangerously indulgent friends of the people, 
according as they are neglected or caressed, that he would have 
deemed it the greatest of crimes to change an iota of the opinions 
he had formed in the closet on account of the — they 
might meet with abroad. Some, who judged of him by themselves, 
in vain poured the incense of flattery thick upon him to gain him 
to their ends. One of those, who used to style him “ ever revered, 
beloved, and worshipped master,” after having begun his career 
by sacrificing human lives in an excited mob to the Moloch of 
his vanity, has taken his position among the enemies of popular 
rights because the people chose worthier idols than himself. 

One of the most pleasing illustrations of character in these 
memoirs, is the steady kindness with which Bentham seems to 
have befriended dependants and other members of the more help- 
less classes with whom he came in contact. It is probable that, 
if the pains he occasionally took, and the time he bestowed on 
these matters, had been put to him as an abstract question in the 
utilitarian philosophy, he would have condemned it as an in- 
fringement on the sterner claims of society at large ; but in this, 
as in other cases, the natural, kind-hearted man, overcame the 
philosopher. The following method of employing his influence 
with Lord Lansdowne in favour of a domestic whom his circum- 
stances at the time would not allow him to keep, will not be the 
less interesting from the vein of playful humour that runs 
through it :— 

“ That bread is dear—that I have none of it to eat, nor have had 
for a course of years, are unhappy truths, none of which can be an 
secret to your lordship. In the meantime, as is the custom wit 
people in distress, I endeavour to support my drooping spirits by 
the brightest prospect I can figure to myself of bettertimes. I had 
once, may it please your lordship, a French cook, who quitted me 
with reluctance, and whom her importunities have prevailed on me 
to say I would take back again, should that Providence which 
supplied the late Dr Squintum, of reverend memory, with leg of 
mutton and turnips, vouchsafe, at some future period, to grant me 
anything to cook ; in the meantime, I should be glad to send her out 
anywhere, where she could pick up a few crums of science, as a 
man who finds himself unable to maintain his horse in the stable the 
whole year round, is glad during a certain portion of the year to 

ack off the beast toa salt-marsh ora straw-yard. Your lordship’s 
itchen has ever been regarded by the best judges as one of the 
richest pastures in the kingdom for the sert of cattle I am speaking 
of; and could I be so fortunate as to obtain from your lordship’s 
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kindness, and from the patronage of your lordship’s chief cook, free 
ingress, egress, and regress for the same for, in, to, and upon the said 
pasture during the day (for it is not necessary that she should be 
levant or couchant thereupon), my present distresses might, by a 
happy metamorphosis, become the fruitful sources of future advan- 
tage. Sheis not altogether destitute of that measure of science 
attainable by the superiority of her sex (a remark which I insert for 
the purpose of preventing this letter from straying into female 
hands), and upon great occasions, such as that of Comacho’s wed- 
ding, or any other wedding, might not be altogether unworthy 
of — the train of one of your lordship’s junior kitchen- 
maids. 

“ Should your lordship happen to possess interest enough, through 
any channel, however indirect, such as the one I have made bold to 
allude to, I will not permit myself to doubt of its being exerted in my 
favour, and with prevailing efficacy. In the utmost severity of my 
distresses, I have, through the kindness of neighbours, been pre- 
served from absolute want in regard to all the necessaries of life, my 
baker and butcher having humanely joined with a compassionate 
barrow-woman at the end of the hae in supplying me every 
Lord’s-day with a shoulder of mutton, supported upon a trivet, and 
forming a dripping canopy, distilling fatness over a mess of potatoes 
sufficiently ample to furnish satisfaction to the cravings of nature 
during the remainder of the week. Should some prosperous and 
scarce promisable turn in the wheel of fortune transform, at any 
time, the shoulder into a leg, and set the deep-rusted spit to re- 
trace its once accustomed revolutions, what an addition would it be 
to my happiness, on some auspicious day, to present your lordship 
with the emanation of culinary science reflected from your lordship’s 
kitchen, and offer an apposite, however inferior, tribute of gratitude 
on the board, as well as from the bosom, of one who has the honour 
to be, with everlasting respect, my lord, your lordship’s most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

‘¢ THE DISTRESSED OccuPiIER OF QuEEN SquarE Prace.” 


We shall probably take some early opportunity of giving, in a 
notice of the instances in which measures first suggested by Ben- 
tham have been adopted by the legislature, or are in the course of 
being so—a sort of practical documentary history of the influence 
of his opinions on the age. . HB. 
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Arr. I1.—Account of Koonawur, in the Himalaya, &c. §c. &c. 
By the late Capt. A. Gerard. Edited by G. Lioyd. With 
Map. 8vo. London. Madden, 1841. 


HREE brothers named Gerard,* in the service of the East 

India Company, have been much distinguished for their geo- 
graphical researches in the East, and two of them have come to 
an untimely end in the ardour of their pursuit. ‘The four papers 
which compose this volume were written in the years 1817 and 
1818, 1822 and 1831, and relate to the Seales mountains. 
They have the appearance of memoirs intended for the transac- 
tions of a scientific society, as they abound in geographical 
details and discussions not likely to interest the general reader. 
But many interesting passages are to be found in all of them, 
especially in the two papers relating to Koonawur, a deep, 
secluded, and almost inaccessible valley, in the heart of the 
loftiest mountains of the world. To the north of it is Chinese 
Tartary ; to its south, the northern part of India; and the river 
Sutledge, the most easterly tributary of the Indus, rushes 
through it with great impetuosity. 

The descriptions given of this country would seem to place it 
at the North Pole, hough it is almost in the Torrid Zone. The 
traveller finds it no easy matter to examine a country occupied 
by vast chains of snowy mountains, inaccessible crags, and 
impenetrable forests. ‘To get into this valley he must scramble 
over passes higher than the loftiest mountains of Europe, and 
covered with perpetual snow; and should he have once got in, 
he will find no little difficulty in getting out; for some of the 
passes are only practicable during a short period of the year, and 
others only for two or three months. Few of them are so low as 
Mont Blane, and several are from 16,000 to 18,000 feet above 
the sea. ‘The following is related of the easiest of these passes, 
that of Boorendo :— 


“The guides point out a spot below the limits of forest, where 
upwards of twenty people, returning from Koonawur with salt, 
perished at once, about six years since: they were overtaken by a 
fall of snow when on the other side, but they preferred trying the 
pass to making a circuit of six or seven days’ journey ; the wind 
got up, and they were so benumbed with cold by the time they 
reached the trees, that they were unable to strike a light, and slept 
to wake no more. Another party, of almost as many persons, were 
frozen to death nearer the pass in December, ten years ago.”—(Pp. 
43-44. 

At de Shatool pass,— When the weather is threatening the 


* Sons of Dr Gilbert Gerard, of Aberdeen, author of ‘ Institutes of Bibli- 
cal Criticism,’ 
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traders generally halt in some cave, of which there are several 
within three or four miles of the crest, and pass an uncomfortable 
night without fire: next day, should it be fair, they cross; but if 
there be any appearance of snow, or a high wind, they usually 
return. Frequent accidents occur here, but I never heard of so 
many pears perishing at once as near Boorendo pass, probably 
from their being more circumspect. One man died in November, 
1816, and I saw his skeleton about half a mile below the crest: two 
others were frozen to death in September, 1820. I saw the body of 
one a month afterwards, not higher than 13,300 feet, but the corpse 
of the other has not yet been found. At this time two others 
escaped with great difficulty, having lost part of their toes. The 
steep part of this pass is about 2,200 feet of perpendicular height 
on each side, and there are a good many old snow-heds of great 
depth.”—(Pp. 41-42.) 

Captain Gerard reached the Kimleea pass at the best season, ‘‘ and 
got to the height of 15,500 feet, where I was overtaken by a severe 
shower of sleet; we sunk in the snow two or three feet constantly, 
the rocks were falling on every side, and the guides got greatly 
alarmed; so I thought it prudent to order a speedy retreat. The 
road, as far as I saw, was very bad, upon sharp pointed rocks, most 
of which had descended from the peaks above, which rose abruptly 
in the wildest forms.”—(P. 46.) 


At another pass, with the euphonious name of Chungsakhago, 
a present of fifty rupees would not induce anybody to show 
Captain Gerard the way: it was likewise mentioned that his 
servants could not travel in their present dress, but must be clad 
in sheep-skin from head to foot, and wear boots and gloves. 
The author continues :— 


“ Fifteen or twenty years ago the tribute was withheld from 
Busehur, for which reason Runjeet, brother to the present Wuzeer 
Teekumdas, plundered it; but on his return he lost most of his 
booty; for eighteen of his people were frozen to death in crossing 
the high pass, and the rest threw away almost all they carried.”— 
(Pp. 48-49.) 

“ When I crossed Manerung in August, I could not get all my 
people to move till past nine, notwithstanding what the guides said 
about the danger of delay. Wewere on the rugged slope of the 
dell for more than two hours after noon, and there was a continued 
rattling of rocks almost the whole time; immense avalanches of 
snow descended, carrying with them many large stones and thou- 
sands of splinters, and some of my followers had very narrow es- 
capes: twice I saw a considerable piece of rock pass with extreme 
velocity between two of them, not more than four feet asunder. It 
is the melting of the snow from the sun’s rays that chiefly causes 
these avalanches, and during a shower of rain the descent of the 
stones is just as frequent as fT witnessed near Kimleea, where many 
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fragments of great bulk, dislodged from above, tore up the path at 
no great distance from us. Large portions of rock fall yearly, and 
their effects are truly dreadful : they commit the most horrid devas- 
tation, and even stop the channels of the largest rivers for weeks. 
An instance of this kind is still remembered by some of the inhabi- 
tants of Belaspoor. About fifty-five years since, forty or fifty 
miles above this town, an immense mountain gave way, filled the 
bed of the Sutluj, and arrested the passage of the stream for above 
six weeks. During this time the inhabitants were anxiously looking 
out for the bursting of the embankment. When it did give way, 
the rush of such an overwhelming body of water may be more 
easily conceived than described. People were stationed on the heights 
all along, from the place where the stream was stopped, as far as 
Belaspoor, and they gave notice of the approach at the flood by 
firing matchlocks. The news arrived in time to save the inhabitants, 
but the whole of the town was swept away. Many people are 
destroyed by avalanches every year: only in February last no less 
than eight were buried under one: this took place near the fort of 
Hutoo, at a part comparatively safe to many I have seen in 
Koonawur. 

“‘ The cold likewise causes the stones to be precipitated from above : 
at night when I have been encamped at Chatool and Boorendo, 
where the thermometer was many degrees below the soaps | point, 
I have been kept awake for hours by the continued falling of rocks, 
no doubt split in pieces by the frost. 

“ The craggy side of the glen is full of danger in every shape : 
you have now and then to cut steps with a hatchet in the snow-beds, 
which are inclined at such an angle that a single slip would be destruc- 
tion. I have often hesitated at such places, and many of my people 
preferred going round half a mile to avoid them. It was not so with 
the guides, who never stopped a moment; and they were so expert 
at cutting the steps, that although I followed them close, they had 
frequently finished their work, and were at the other side of the 
ravine, before I had got half way.”—(Pp. 55-56.) 

The difficulty of breathing in these lofty passes is excessive, 
owing to the rarefaction of the atmosphere. Every one is also 
affected more or less with depression of spirits, bodily — 
severe head-aches, oppression at the breast, and occasionally 
pains in the ears. The natives estimate the altitude of these 

asses by the difficulty of breathing they experience in ascend- 
ing them. 

ie is not so much the intensity of the cold as the presence of 
wind that causes fatal consequences in these countries. Captain 
Gerard found the cold not very disagreeable at an altitude of 
18,700 feet, when the thermometer was 22 degrees below the 
oe point, during a perfect calm; but at another time was 
almost frozen in a temperature 4 degrees above 32, when the 
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wind was very strong. His brother lost two servants from cold 
during a violent wind, though the thermometer was not below 
freezing, and the same fate occurred to a servant of the captain’s: 
it also appears no uncommon occurrence for persons to lose their 
fingers and toes. 

f such extremities are suffered from the cold, it is not always 
from want of clothing. 


‘¢ The traders who cross Gungtung Pass put on so many clothes 
to defend themselves from the excessive cold, that they can scarcely 
walk. They wear a large garment with sleeves, reaching almost to 
the feet, made of sheepskin, with the woolly side inwards; trousers 
and stockings of the same material; a kind of rude glove of very 
thick woollen stuff, and caps and shoes of blankets; they likewise 
occasionally wrap three or four blankets round them, and thus 
accoutred, set out on their perilous journey.” —(Pp. 296-297.) 


The beasts of burthen used in these fearful passes are gene- 
rally sheep and goats. 

“The sheep are large, hardy, and are used in transporting mer- 
chandize ; they take twenty pounds weight over very bad roads. I had 
alarge flock of them to carry grain from Ropa to Speetee, and they 
always reached the encamping ground at the same time as myself, 
and outstripped the loaded people by many hours.” —(P. 115.) 


At first our author had no notion of the most eligible mode of 
travelling in these regions, and was in the habit of loading his 
servants and hired porters with the provisions, and only engaged 
sheep for the spit or the pot. He was accordingly often put to 
much inconvenience for want of supplies, and it frequentl 
happened that when a sufficient quantity of grain was oleae, 
the scanty population could not furnish porters for the convey- 
ance of half of it, and he was sometimes under the necessity of 
leaving useful articles behind. He mentioned his difficulty to an 
influential native, who left him, but soon afterwards returned 
with a large flock of sheep, and said, “I'll make you a real 
Tartar: you have grain for ten or twelve days, and now you 
have no use for porters: load the sheep with the grain ; finish it 
first, and then kill and eat the sheep.”—(Pp. 149-150.) 

A free-born British sheep would sevedialy feel highly indig- 
nant at such treatment. 

The wool of these sheep is long and fine; and that of the 
goats towards Tartary is the wlio shawl wool Lena, 
which grows close to the skin, the outer coat being coarse hair. 
The dogs even have a soft down below the hair, very little 
inferior to that of the goats. 

Vor. XXXVII, No, II. x 
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It must not be supposed that eternal snow prevails always 
in these regions. ‘The valleys, though set in a frame of ever- 
lasting snow and ice, are often very warm and exceedingly 
productive. Grain of several kinds is produced, sometimes to a 
considerable height up the mountains, where the flocks in 
summer also find abundant pasture. After crossing a snowy 
pass, or sterile district of peaked rocks, the traveller will ocea- 
sionally descend suddenly upon a valley neatly laid out in fields 
and gardens of peas, beans, and turnips, abundantly supplied 
with water by numerous channels, and studded with rural cottages 
and villages, and where there are shady avenues of apricots and 
widely spreading walnfits, which form dark arbours and afford a 
cool retreat. In some favoured spots two crops of grain are pro- 
duced annually ; of the vine, eighteen kinds are cultivated in the 
district ; and so plentiful is fruit, that the inhabitants would often 
bring loads of grapes to feast our traveller’s followers, and would 
shake the trees, when the party passed through an avenue of 
sage to shower down their = in the greatest abundance. 

“ven potatoes are to be had, thanks to the author’s brother, who 
distributed more than 2,000 lbs. weight for planting; yet the 
natives are not so Hibernian in their taste as he could desire, for 
the root is not nearly so common as it ought to be. This, however, 
does not surprise us; for if the inhabitants can, as the Captain 
reports, get a tolerable supply of sheep and goat’s flesh, with 

in, vegetables, and fruit in abundance, they can hardly be 
lamed for looking coldly on the potatoes. 

The climate of this region is almost as remarkable as the face 
of the country, and a person may, ina short space, experience 
every change from the heat of the torrid zone almost to the 
temperature of a Lapland winter. Ina distance of thirteen or 
fourteen miles, Captain Gerard met with a transition from 33 de- 
Brees to 109 degrees at the same time of the day ; and if it had 

een from sunrise in the higher to afternoon in the lower 
station, the difference would have been 10 or 15 degrees more. 
Such a climate is not always favourable to cleanliness: the inha- 
bitants are often extremely dirty, and our author confesses that 
he was not always immaculate himself; for when he had to en- 
camp for several days in a frigid atmosphere, without a tent, with 
the skin peeling off his hands and face, he did not find it agree- 
able to touch water at the temperature of freezing. 

Captain Gerard frequently alludes to the colour of the atmo- 
sphere on the loftiest spots of this lofty region. It is generally 
of the deepest azure, and as black as night. The sun appeared 
“WiJike a radiant orb of fire, without the least haze ; and the moon, 

‘’ 
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at her rising, did not enlighten the atmosphere, and the direction 
of her rising could hardly be distinguished until her limb came 
in contact with the horizon. 

The roads of this region are not such as would satisfy M‘Adam. 
Pounded avalanches are an indifferent substitute for lecken gra- 
nite; and frequent eminences 18,000 feet high, with their corre- 
sponding ravines, imply degrees of inclination to which he would 
not at allincline. ‘The following description would have made 
his hair stand on end. 


‘¢ The roads in general consist of narrow footpaths skirting pre- 
cipices, with often here and there rocks that would seem to come 
down with a puff of wind, projecting over the head, to avoid which 
it is necessary sometimes to bend yourself double. The way often 
leads over smooth stones steeply inclined to a frightful abyss, with 
small niches cut or worn, barely sufficient to admit the point of the 
foot ; or it lies upon heaps of gigantic angular fragments of granite 
or gneiss, almost piercing the shoes, and piled upon one another in 
the most horrid disorder. Where the rocks are constantly hurled 
from above, there is not the slighitest trace of a path, and cairns of 
stones are erected within sight of each other to guide the traveller. 
There are often deep chasms between the rocks, and it requires a 
considerable degree of agility to clear them, and no small share of 
caution to avoid overturning the stones which now and then shake 
under you; more than once I have seen several of enormous size 
just upon the poise from our weight, and we were obliged to make 
a sudden and violent exertion to gain another, perhaps not more 
secure: and it sometimes happened that the one we Sal, just quitted 
upset with a dreadful crash from the impulse it received in our 
taking a leap to the next. Here and there beds of hard snow, 
inclined at an angle of 30 or 35 degrees, are met with, to ascend or 
pass along which it is necessary to cut steps with a hatchet and to 
descend them; the easiest and most expeditious mode is to slide 
down. The worst are the inclined rocks, and great slopes of hard 
gravel, and small stones running under the feet to a deep and rapid 
stream: some of these cannot be passed with shoes, and although 
I only took mine off at one place, yet I have often been obliged to 
grasp hold of a person’s hand. 

‘‘ The most difficult part I saw was where ropes were used to 
raise and lower the baggage, and this did not arise from the path 
having given way: now and then flights of stone steps occur, notched 
trees and spars from rock to rock, rude scaffolding along the per- 
pendicular face of a- mountain, formed of horizontal stakes driven 
into the crevices, with boards above, and the outer ends resting on 
trees or slanting posts, projecting from clefts of the rock below. 
The most extraordinary one of this kind I ever saw was in the 
valley of the Teedoong. It is called Rapeea, and the scaffolding 
continued for 150 feet. It was constructed like the other, with this 
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difference, that six posts were driven horizontally into the cracks of 
the rocks, and secured by a great many wedges: there was no 
support on the outer side, and the river, which undermined it, rushed 
with incredible fury and a clamorous uproar beneath: the shaking of 
the scaffolding, together with the stupifying noise of the torrent, 
combined to give the traveller an uncertain idea of his safety.” — 
(Pp. 39-41.) 


The bridges are scarcely more agreeable to European notions 
than the roads. With the exception of two or three constructed 
of wood or of chains, they consist of one or more ropes 
stretched across the rivers and torrents, on which the traveller 
slings himself, and then works himself across as best he may. 


*¢ The largest bridge of this kind I crossed was under Rampoor 
where the river is 211 feet broad. At Wangtoo it is only 92 feet, but 
the velocity of the current is so great, that two of my servants, who 
once crossed it, were so afraid that they would not venture again, 
and preferred swimming over; one of them reached the opposite 
bank with difficulty, being completely exhausted, and the other was 
drowned.” —(Pp. 33-34.) 

“ Another kind of bridge called Suzum, is formed of twigs very 
indifferently twisted ; there are five or six cables for the feet to rest 
upon, and side ropes about four feet above the others to hold by, 
connected with the lower ones by open wicker work, or ribs, one or 
two feet apart. The side ropes are at a most inconvenient distance 
from each other, and in one place they are so far asunder that a per- 
son cannot reach both with his extended arms. The ropes, from bein 
constructed of such frail materials, do not bear much stretching, an 
the bridge forms a curve the sixth part of a circle. Frequent acci- 
dents have occurred, and only a month before I crossed in August 
last, two people were lost by one of the side ropes giving hy e 
guides that accompanied me did not tell me of this until they saw 
ten or twelve of my loaded followers on the bridge at once. I was 
standing on the bank at this time, and the news of the accident 
spread with rapidity, and some of my people were so much alarmed 

at they could neither move one way nor another, and stood 
trembling for a long time. Two in greater terror than the rest pre- 
cipitated my tent into the Sutluj.”—(Pp. 34-35.) 


Having said so much of the country, we must now say some- 
thing of its inhabitants. They are of two races, namely, Koon- 
awarrees, or indigenous inhabitants, who or the southern 


part of the valley, and Tartars, who dwel 
approach Chinese Tartary and Ladak. 
ah, e Koonawarrees are dark, but good-looking and well- 
e. : 
“«. . . They are frank, active, generous, hospitable, and highly 
honourable in their dealings. Thieves and robbers are unknown, and 


in the districts that 
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a person’s word may be implicitly relied upon in anything regarding 
money matters. 

“I reached the village of Konoo without a single farthing, not 
even to pay the guides, owing to the money I expected having been 
sent “p to the valley of the Sutluj. An inhabitant of Thungee, 
whom I had only seen once, when he heard of this, advanced me 
twelve rupees (1/. 4s.), which he said I might repay when he visited 
Rampoor in November.”—(P. 76.) 


On another occasion when Captain Gerard was in the same 
predicament, a native - him ten rupees, and told him he was 
welcome to a hundred if he required so much. The Captain 
authorised him to open a sealed bag of money that arrived two 
days afterwards, and take out twenty rupees; but his creditor 
said there was no occasion for this, as he could receive the money 
from the Captain or his brother at Rampoor (the capital) in 
November. 

These people live well, are well clothed, and are altogether 
an excee -s amiable and comfortable race. In the fair 
season they attend to their flocks and fields, and go into the 
a countries to exchange their wool and raisins for 

n, &c. In the winter they weave blankets, caps, and shoes, 
which are their only manufactures. They are fond of dancing 
and singing, and have several annual festivals which they cele- 
brate with a degree of joy scarcely known amongst the Asiatic 
nations. At these they adorn themselves with garlands and 
flowers, and sing and dance to the sound of music, which is much 
more melodious than the Hindostanee tunes; and they play at 
all sorts of amusements, run foot and horse races when the 
ground permits, perform feats of agility, feast and drink. Their 
musical instruments are trumpets, drums, tambours, fifes, pipes, 
fiddles, and double flageolets, and many of their airs are very 

leasing. 
- Their religion is that of the Hindoos; but they have no 
minute distinctions of caste. Some of them profess the Lama 
religion, which prevails in Thibet and the adjoining parts of 
’ Tartary. 

‘‘ Great sums are expended on the temples, which are often of cut 
stone. They are lofty buildings visible at a distance, towering above 
all the other houses in the village. They have roofs in the Chinese 
fashion, and projecting balconies embellished with neatly carved 
wooden flowers and fringes.” —(P. 86.) 

Each god has generally three houses, one for himself, another 
for his furniture, and a third small open building, in which he is 

laced on grand festivals. The goddess in greatest repute is 
ee, in her most horrid form, to whom human sacrifices were 
offered at no distant period. 
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Their villages are generally large, and their houses spacious 
and even elegant. They are built of stone and wood, two stories 
high, are either slated or flat roofed, and have projecting bal- 
conies. 

The household furniture consists of chests for holding grain, 
raisins, &c., a weaving apparatus and spindles, back baskets, skins 
for holding flour, butter, and spirituous liquors, brass and iron 
cooking pots, wooden plates, a stone mortar, a hand-mill, a lamp 
or two, a smoking pipe, a tea-pot, and sometimes a few china 
cups and saucers. As their earth is unfit for pottery, they keep 
water and oil in vessels made of juniper wood with iron hoops. 

The Tartar tribes of the country are a tall, athletic, well made 
race, extremely handsome when young. ‘They have small 
oblong eyes, high cheek bones, thin eye-brows, and seldom 
mustachios or beards. Our traveller thought them by far the 
finest race of people in the hills, and much superior to the inha- 
bitants of the plains of India. He was much struck with their 
openness and frankness of manner and their remarkable trust- 
worthiness and honesty. 

On reaching one village where the men were all absent, the 
mothers had no hesitation in trusting their most intelligent 
children as guides to the travellers, who were fifty or sixty in 
number, and to whom they were utter strangers. ‘lhree boys of 
ten and fifteen years of age accompanied the party for ten days 
without the slightest mistrust, though no one me talk a word 
of their language, nor understand them without the help of a 
vocabulary. Captain Gerard alludes with feeling to the happy 
hours he passed with these Tartar youths, whose enlivening con- 
versation and eager desire to make him understand their answers, 
beguiled the weariness of many a tedious march. He had many 
other instances of the humanity of these people. 

‘* At Penoo in Speetee, where I was confined to my bed for two days 
withrheumatism, I never experienced more attention; I was a stranger 
to them, and the first European they had ever seen; the moment 
they heard I was unwell, some brought nerbissi (zxedoary), which 
pes reckon a sovereign remedy for most complaints; others came 
with sugar and spices, whilst a third party were busily employed in 
making tea; every one seemed desirous of shoWing me some kind- 
ness, which was rather troublesome, but well meant. They were not, 


however, intrusive, and did not stay a moment longer than I wished.” 
—(Pp. 103-104.) 

** The Chinese Tartars on this remote frontier of their vast empire 
are just as vigilant respecting the non-admission of strangers as their 
countrymen at Pekin; no sum of money, however great, will bribe 
them to infringe the orders of their superiors. Last year I reached 
the limits of their country in four different quarters, but was not 
allowed to advance a step further: the same occurred in 1818, when 
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my brother and I visited Shipke, and were the first Europeans they 
had ever seen.” —(Pp. 104-105.) 


These Tartars treated the travellers, however, with the utmost 
politeness, and even kindness, freely supplying them with pro- 
visions when they agreed to return; on one occasion four people 
were sent to see them safe beyond a dangerous part of the road, 
where they were obliged to use ropes; and on another occasion 
they seemed greatly dissatisfied when the Captain began to 
return, and strongly begged him to remain, as they had sent to 
the nearest village for a sheep, otherwise they must think he 
parted from them in displeasure. 

Notwithstanding their suspicion of strangers, these frontier 
Tartars were communicative enough, and answered all queries 
res a their country without reserve, enabling the party to 
verify information they had received from other sources. 

Their honesty was most scrupulous, and so thoroughly con- 
vinced was Captain Gerard of this fact, that he would not allow 
his followers to carry a single weapon. He was eight days in 
one village with between fifty and sixty loads of baggage lying 
about in every direction, many hundred yards from his tent, and 
he never missed the smallest article. During the two days he 
eneamped on the elevated table land of Zeenchin, upwards of 
16,000 feet above the level of the sea, he was surrounded by 
hundreds of Chinese Tartars, and although there was scarcely an 
article that was not handled by fifteen or twenty of them to 
satisfy their curiosity, he did not lose the most trifling thing, 
though they might easily have carried off half his baggage at 
night without being discovered, and indeed might have carried 
off all his property, for his attendants were so much affected by 
the cold they could scarcely move. His brother also had often 
advanced many hundred rupees to ‘Tartars residing at a great 
distance, for the purchase of wool on account of the British 
Government, and these people have always fulfilled their agree- 
ments. 

The religion of these Tartars is a kind of Buddism, abounding 
in mystic words and ceremonies; it acknowledges as its head the 
Grand Lama of Thibet. The priests or lamas are a numerous 
body, and many of them are monks practising celibacy and dwell- 
ing in monasteries. ‘There are also a considerable number of 
nuns in the country who lead a retired life in convents. At one 
place Captain Gerard had an opportunity of seeing a good many 
of these monks and nuns; and remarking many handsome youths 
among the lamas, but not a single good-looking nun, a shrewd 
Tartar observed to him, that the ugliest women having but little 
chance of getting husbands, are chiefly those that retire to con- 
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vents. The priests have a kind of paternoster which they repeat 
constantly, and they sometimes count the repetitions by the 
beads of their necklace, like the Catholics; and the most devout 
daily register in a book the number of times they have said it. 

In these countries, the Mahommedan custom of a man havin 
many wives is reversed, one woman associating with all the bro- 
thers of a family without any restriction of age or numbers, the 
choice of the wife being the exclusive privilege of the elder brother. 
This custom is thought to have originated in the necessity of 
restricting the population in an unproductive country, and to be 
favoured by the frequent practice of celibacy among the women, 
and by the absence of several of the males of a family for con- 
siderable periods on long journeys to dispose of their wool and 
other ok sy 

Although there is plenty of limestone in the upper parts of 
the country, the inhabitants are ignorant of the art of lime- 
burning. Captain Gerard took the trouble of teaching the 
process to the residents of one place, for which they were thank- 
ful, and said they would in future use lime in the construction of 
their buildings. From them, however, he learnt to make tea, 
their usual beverage, in the following manner. It is prepared 
by an infusion of boiling water, and butter, salt, spices, and a little 
meal are used instead of milk and sugar, and it is stirred about 
with a stick. The tea-pot is of pewter, exactly like ours in 
shape, and the tea is poured out into china cups, or into bowls 
of a beautiful marled kind of wood lined with silver. The Tar- 
tars drink it in large quantities, and when they arrive at their 
encamping ground proceed immediately to make tea, and always 
offered it to our author, who seldom refused it. 

The management of the post in this part of Tartary is rather 
singular. The despatches are sent by a regular horse post, and 
in particular cases they are sealed to the back of the rider, who 
is himself sealed to his horse, and not permitted to dismount on 
any pretence until he reaches the end of the stage, where there 
is an officer to inspect the seal and see that it is unbroken. 

It is much to be regretted that Captain Gerard’s untimely 
death prevented him from editing these papers himself, or rather 
from composing a still more interesting work on this remote and 
curious quarter of the East. Explanatory and illustrative notes 
by a competent hand would frequently have been of much service 
to unfinished posthumous manuscripts like these ; and useless 
repetitions might occasionally have been retrenched. The editor, 
however, through negligence or incapacity, has evidently done 
little beyond consigning the papers of his friend to the publisher. 
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Art. IIL—l\. Statistics of the Retreat, with a Report, &c. York. 
1841. 


2. The Fifty-Ninth Report of the Visiting Justices of the 
County Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell. London. 1841. 


3. State of the Lincoln Lunatic Asylum. W. and B. Brooke, 
Lincoln. 1841. 


4. Report of the Lunatic Asylum for the County of Lancaster. 
Lancaster. 1841. 


5. Hospitals for the Insane, with a Particular Notice of the In- 
stitution at Siegberg, by Dr Maximilian Jacobi; with Intro- 
ductory Observations by Samuel Tuke. Churchill, London. 
1841. 


TTILL within late years the management of mad-houses was in 
nearly all respects, save cleanliness, on a par with that of 
menageries. 

Lunatics were regarded as a class of animals to be restrained, at 
the least possible expense, from injury to the rational community 
in general, and their own relatives especially. Good to them 
appears to have formed little or no object in the treatment of the 
patients; or to have been at any rate a consideration operative 
only in cases so mild as scarcely to require the appliances of an 
asylum. As regarded the case of the really mad, the condition of 
the animals in Exeter "Change was unquestionably preferable. 
They, at least, were regularly cleansed, and every care was taken 
to avoid exciting their constitutional irritability. 

Last century the enormities of the cruelty practised systema- 
tically at the York madhouse led the magistrates to take the 
extreme step of visiting it themselves; and a parliamentary 
report thus details the sights they saw,—at least, the sights seen 
by those who persevered in having the doors of the worst cells 
opened :— 


‘“¢ After having seen (as I was told by Atkinson, the steward) all 
the rooms for the reception of patients, I went with him to the 
kitchen apartments, onl there caused several doors to be opened ; 
and being at last struck with the retired appearance of one door, 
which was almost concealed from observation by another opening 
upon it, I ordered one of the keepers to unlock it. I thought I per- 
ceived fear and hesitation. I repeated my order in somewhat stronger 
lan e. The men-servants’ ee was tried, but would not open it, 
as it was the door of cells for female patients. The key not being 
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readily forthcoming, I grew warm, and declared I would soon find a 
key that would unlock it at the kitchen fireside, It was then opened. 
I went in, and discovered a row of cells, four in number, with a door 
out of the furthest into the yard. On entering the first cell, I found 
it in a state dreadful beyond description. Some miserable bedding 
was lying on wet straw, which, with the boarded floor, was perfectly 
saturated with filth. These cells were, it seems, “ occupied at night 
by thirteen women, who were then up stairs. I ordered one of the 
men to conduct me to them. I found thirteen of these wretched in- 
mates in a ‘room twelve feet long by seven feet ten inches wide, 
with a window which, not opening, would not admit of ventilation. 
After looking at these miserable objects, I returned to examine the 
cells more minutely. Except in the first, there was no other bedding 
than straw, which appeared to have been long in use, as it was 
absolutely saturated with wet.” 


This disgusting state of things may not have, existed to the 
same extent everywhere, but chains and coercion in all shapes 
and forms (including corporal punishment) were undeniably the 
prevailing system. “ Five-and-forty years ago,” says Esquirol, 
‘lunatics were chained throughout Europe.” “It is not many 
years ago,” says Mr Tuke, in the Introduction to Jacobi’s work, 
“since a large proportion of the patients were under personal 
restraint by day, and all of them by night.” 

From the disclosures at York, originated the Retreat, an asylum 
designed chiefly for the Society of Friends ; where it was, we 
believe, first discovered that brutality and filth might be safely 
discarded, and a general regard to common humanity intro- 
duced towards those whose helpless condition readered it most 
needed; the reverse having been previously the rule. About 
the same period the movement in favour of lunatics spread itself 
throughont Europe. In 1794 Pinel unchained eighty lunatics 
at the Bicétre ; , i and scourges were suppressed, and the 
number of raving maniacs, of ‘course, diminished. Pinel, more- 
over, claims for Sowa a large advance over England in the pro- 
gressive humanity to lunatics, of whom three thousand were after- 
wards treated there without blows and without chains. 

Mr Tuke says, that 


“The dreadful facts which were brought to ight in regard to the 
condition of many persons labouring under mental disorders, power- 
fully affected the public mind. Those who had the charge of the 
insane awoke as from a dream; a new life was infused into their 
establishments; and an altered standard of treatment came to be 
generally adopted. * * * * With all the improvement, how- 
ever,” he adds, “‘ which has taken place, there is still much to regret 
in the condition of many of our establishments for the care of the 
insane. Although the dreadful doings of former times may not be 
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going on, an idle, harsh, and selfish system is still far from being 
universally abandoned ; and there are still places in which this un- 
happy class is confined, which do not afford the suitable means of 
recovery.” —(Pp. 9, 10.) 


Now the fact that this “idle, harsh, and selfish system” is still 
in operation, and still doggedly maintained in lunatic asylums of 
no mean magnitude nor remote locality, gives to the subject a 
vitality of interest, and an immediate importance in the eye of the 
philanthropist, which will amply justify our endeavour to bring 
the subject more prominently before the public. 

There are three distinct opinions in operation in the treatment 
of the insane: first, the old chain and scourge system, includin 
the varieties of severity, from the horrid brutality of Turkish mee 
houses (of which a signal instance exists at Constantinople), down 
to the much-modified coercion of Bedlam and St Luke’s; 
secondly, cum longo intervallo, is the system in which bodily 
restraint being still practised, ¢he degree of it is limited and checked 
by the control of the superintendent, and is said to occur in five 

er cent. of all the patients. Into this class falls the Retreat at 
ork, and many private as well as minor asylums. 

The third class is that in which al/ personal restraints are en- 
tirely abandoned in all cases. Of this system Palermo, Hanwell, 
Lincoln, Northampton, and Lancaster, are among the most noted 
instances. 

Of the viciousness of perpetual or very frequent restraint, there 
seems to be so much evidence, that we can scarcely conceive a 
plausible defence of so cruel a system. 

Insanity is essentially over-excitement. ‘To exasperate, and 
thereby to aggravate excitement, is clearly the natural effect of 
coercive treatment. Everything that soothes and calms the dis- 
eased mind of the patient, on the other hand, allays the disorder 
and facilitates cure, The former, however, is unhappily the 
easiest, and the latter by far the most troublesome mode of 
treatment. Mr Tuke justly says:— 


“‘ The diminution of trouble to the officers in attendance appeared 
to be the governing principle of their management. Coercion or 
restraint was (says the Lincoln Report), under the old system, and 
indeed now almost everywhere, ualhird e discretion of the attendants. 
of . ° ° The attendant is indeed saved all trouble in 
managing, soothing, and calming the patient. If an accident occurs 
in imposing the chain, the occasion justifies it; his place becomes a 
sinecure; he can lounge, play cards, and amuse himself; or, as a 
superintendent who acted ten and a half years on the restraint system 
observes, he can ‘ guttle and guzzle all day long, eat five meals a 
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day, and get drunk,’ while the patient is suffering, and there ends 
the matter.” 


. Dr Conolly, the resident physician at Hanwell, observes that 
e 


“ Cannot forget having more than once discovered that dying pa- 
tients were not released from restraints. Even in the restlessness of 
death their feet were strapped or chained to the bedstead, and an 
order to liberate them seemed to occasion surprise.” !! 


And justly he adds, that 


‘‘ The certainty of abuse creeping on the use of coercion whenever 
it is permitted, is an argument against it which nothing can over- 
come.” 


He adds, that 


“ The frequent imposition of hand-locks, or the muff, or the strait 
waistcoat, or leg-locks,—the difficulty with which they were put on 
a violent patient,—the anger this imposition excited against the 
attendant, especially when put on, as was often the case, needlessly 
and unjustly, placed many of the patients and attendants in a state 
of continual hostility to one another. The attendant never spoke 
well of the patient, and the patient always complained of the at- 
tendant.” 


The Lincoln Report thus recapitulates the vices of the restraint 
system :— 

‘¢ Of the great extent to which the general condition of the patients 
has been ameliorated, some judgment may be formed from a review 
of its early state. Then might be seen (amidst the quiet and conva- 
lescent patients) some in strait waistcoats, or wearing padded iron 
collars, heavy, cumbrous leathern muffs, belts with manacles, solid 
iron wrist-locks, jointed iron leg-locks, or hobbles; or in dresses 
inappropriate to their sex, to accommodate habits which the use of 
instruments confining the fingers had too often induced ; while others 
were — locked in massive chairs with lime strewed underneath, 
or were secluded in solitary cells; and these cruel substitutes for a 
steady system of watchfulness, but a prelude to the still greater 
miseries of nights to be spent under the same wretched system of 
restraints, painfully sacrificing the freedom and ease of the patients 
to the leisure, or misemployment, or inadequate number of the 
attendants.” 


The cruelty of the system of restraint by no means alone con- 
sists in blows or chains which superintendence can prevent. 


‘¢ The severity of an asylum does not, as is supposed, consist in 
the outrage, blows, and active ill usage occasionally brought to light, 
and which may be prevented by a superintendent having any claim 
to humanity or attention, and we has eyes to see bruises and a voice 
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to ask their origin; its torturing effect lies in the aching of limbs 
forcibly detained in one position, especially during the night, for- 
bidden the ease and alleviation of change, with confined irritability 
for which nature has opened the vent of free motion, monotony, the 
feeling of oppression, surrounding miasma, contempt, and neglect. 

Let us now change the scenes, and turn to the new system of 
treatment. 

At Palermo the lunatic asylum is, we believe, conducted on 
the same plan as at Hanwell. It was established by Baron 
Pisani in 1824. It is remarkable, both internally and externally, 
for cleanliness. It contains above 100 patients; corporal punish- 
ment is unheard of, and nothing approaching to it is allowed. 
On the contrary, the executive management of the establishment 
is conducted entirely by the patients themselves. There are 
admirably laid out gardens, which they alone cultivate and kee 
in order; and a theatre in which they perform plays, and which 
was built by themselves. ‘There are likewise regular balls once 
a week, which they frequent. The only means ever taken at 
Palermo to restrain patients is-to seclude them in their rooms. 
Such are the means found effectual in Palermo, not only for 
the due preservation of the patients, but of those around them. 
Similar methods are adopted at Hanwell, where industrial em- 
ployments are pursued; and at Lincoln. At Lancaster, among 
other means of amusement, 

“ The exhibition of a magic lanthorn in the winter months was 
very successful in affording much general enjoyment. Although 
these means of keeping up attention are more necessary and more 
useful in particular cases, yet in all there is reason to believe they 
have a beneficial influence. Music and dancing, so far from causing 
over-excitement or restlessness, seem to be followed by increased 
quiet and more natural repose. Most festival days are made occa- 
sions for a general assemblage of the inmates in their respective de- 
partments, who dance with much spirit to the music of one of the 
patients, who, dressed in gala costume, plays the violin with great 

verance, and is evidently a chief participator in the enjoyments. 
hese things, though in themselves trifles, yet are at all times impor- 
tant agents in the treatment of insanity, and they become of still 
more importance and value in an institution where the patients are 
undergoing a change from a system of coercion to one of compa- 
rative freedom. uch of the excitement liable to arise in patients 
who have been subjected to restraint, there is reason to conclude has 
been averted by these means.” 

A daily and several weekly newspapers are taken in, and 
everything is done to divert the diseased mind from the objects 
on which its malady feeds. 

At all these asylums coercive appliances, whether in the shape 
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of handcuffs, leg-locks, strait waistcoats, chains, or chairs, are 
utterly and entirely abandoned. At Hanwell there are above 
900 lunatics of every grade and degree of insanity, wholly exempt 
from personal coercion. Solitary and occasional seclusion is the 
resort in cases of extreme f angre ve One principle, and one 
only, pervades the system—the avoidance of irritation, and the 
unwearying appliance of every soothing influence. 

e reasons, as wellas the evidences of its success, crowd the 
pages of the Reports before us, and they contain not the prospec- 
tive theories of an imaginative philanthropy, but the practical 
results of a tested system. 

Of the effects on the patients Dr Conolly gives one or two 
interesting examples :— 


“‘ In the course of the year several patients have been admitted in 
restraints, and many more marked with restraints imposed before 
admission. The management of all these cases has proved perfectly 
practicable without restraints. In general, the patients have seemed 
very sensible of the benefits of their emancipation; and in some 
instances in which patients so marked,—marked indeed for life,—- 
have recovered, they have delivered a consistent and impressive rela- 
tion of their former treatment, and expressed their belief that it was 
extremely injurious to them. In one case, that of a fine young man 
of excellent temper (J. E.), both ancles and beth wrists were ulce- 
rated, and he informed us that this was done by handcuffs and leg- 
locks worn before admission, and the whole body so emaciated that 
he seemed to be sinking fast into the grave. For a short time this 
patient was nuitaiie troublesome, and he was now and then 
secluded : but he gradually became quiet in his behaviour ; he grew 
stout, and was employed in the store-room ; and in four months went 
away quite well, and with the good wishes of all who knew him. 
This young man repeatedly said that he owed his life to his removal 
to Hanwell.” 


Patients requiring medical attention are especially benefited 
by the absence of restraints which enable the attendants to neglect 
em. 


“ A strong illustration of this kind of case presented itself to the 
resident physician within the last three months. A male patient 
(R. E.) was admitted on the 23rd of June, and reported to be ‘ dan- 
gerous to those about him.’ It was avowed that in the asylum 
from whence he came he had been kept almost constantly in instru- 
mental restraint for three months. He laboured under some religious 
and other delusions ; was almost always talking, and somewhat rest- 
less in his habits; so that, althongh mverwen and suffering from 
disorder of the stomach and bowels, it was not practicable to keep 
him among the quiet and feeble patients in the Infirmary. He was 
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placed, on that account, in a ward assigned to more troublesome 
patients, but he was, of course, never subjected to restraint; and, 
although fidgety and always in action, he occasioned so little soli- 
citude to attendants trained to habitual vigilance, that he was never 
once even put in seclusion. A red and coated tongue, a voracious 
appetite, a open to swallow grass or gravel, frequent vomiting, 
irritable bowels, and a rapid pulse, afforded plainer indications for 
medical treatment than are usually met with in the insane, and 
clearly pointed out the case as one requiring remedial means rather 
than physical coercion. The state of the digestive organs became the 
subject of especial attention, and dictated a careful medicinal and 
dietetic treatment, under which this poor man has gradually reco- 
vered health and strength of body, and is fast advancing to the 
recovery of his mental faculties. In September he began to work 
in the garden ; he is placed in one of the quietest wards; he writes 
affectionate and rational letters to his wife; and he lately partook of 
the Sacrament, in the chapel, at his own request.” 


Mrs Bowden, the matron of the Hanwell Asylum, furnishes 
the following interesting statement :— 


“‘There were 41 cases, almost all of which were in constant re- 
straint of some kind or other previous to September, 1839. Fourteen 
of these patients were almost always fastened in restraint chairs, and 
twenty were almost always ina kind of strait waistcoat called sleeves ; 
several were in complicated restraints, and some in a chair, and at 
the same time in sleeves, or the muff, or in leg-locks. All these 
patients were liberated before the end of September, 1839. Not one 
of them has been in restraint since. Thirty-seven are yet in the 
asylum, and there is not one who may not be pointed out as an 
instance of the improvement of the mental faculties, or of the habits, 
in consequence of never being subjected to restraints during two 
years. Some, who were etaiand dangerous at all times, are now 
occasionally seen at the work-table, smiling, and pointing out what 
they have done, Some, who were sinking into dementia or imbe- 
cility, are now lively and talkative.” 


The following is a very striking instance of the pertinacity with 
which a prejudice once conceived is adhered to, in defiance of 
the strongest evidences of its unreasonableness. We quote from 
the notes of the house surgeon in the Lincoln Report :— 


*¢ 1840, April 9.—Nurse Corston came to my room this morning 
at half-past nine o'clock, and told me that the kitchen girl was ill in 
bed, and that she could not remain in the gallery if C. A. was 
allowed to get up, as in the eventfof an outbreak, the other nurses 
would not dare to give assistance. I directed Corston to place C.A. 
under restraint. On entering the gallery about five minutes after- 
wards, I found this patient in her bed-room, quietly putting on her 
clothes, and she appeared orderly. The nurses of the front gallery, 
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and the charwoman, together with nurses Corston aud Page, were 
in and about the room, ready to use the instruments of restraint, as 
soon as the patient had finished dressing herself. The charwoman 
was called away. Everything being ready, the patient was held by 
two nurses. The belt was then put on loosely. The moment I 
attempted to secure the wrists a struggle commenced, the wrist-locks 
being seized by the patient and locked at each attempt I made. The 
nurses were roughly used, the patient kicking them on their bodies, 
&c. She attempted to bite them, as well as to tear their clothes, 
and was with the greatest difficulty prevented doing so. She kicked 
me several times on the shins, which prevented me securing her 
hands so quickly as I otherwise would have done. At length she was 
thrown down and overpowered. One or two nurses holding her by 
the feet, the others by the arms and body, the wrists were secured, 
and the hobbles being applied, she was allowed to get up. She then 
made such a terrific noise as to alarm the other patients in the 
gallery, several of whom continued, for a length of time, to rave 
about ill usage, and to labour under considerable excitement. I had 
never before witnessed such a scene, and never should have done if 
assisted by ee nurses. The patient had a violent paroxysm of 
rage about twelve o’clock.” 


Here the paroxysm was the manifest effect of the gratuitous 
insult to the woman’s feelings, by the imposition of unneeded 
restraint. The intended cure is, in short, the exciting cause of 
the malady ; or, at any rate, the means of aggravating it. The 
— surgeon’s report of the Lincoln Asylum well asks if it 

as 


‘¢ Never occurred to the friends of restraint, that every imposition 
of an instrument is, in itself, an attack and a battle; and do they 
know so little of the nature of lunacy as to be ignorant that 
patients, who do not resent that retention and control which prevent 
their insane acts, do, on the other hand, most keenly resent every 
thing like aggressive force. They resent and remember for years, 
and indeed exaggerate, what they consider the wanton outrage of an 
aggressive attack. Such they deem compulsion of every kind, and, 
considering the exalted notions and keen feeling of their own dignity 
among many lunatics, and more particularly the more excited part of 
them, we can conceive the rankling and corroding effect of what 
they consider (and indeed justly) the ruffian outrage of imposing the 
strait waistcoat or the felon’s handcuff.” 


The result of the same experiment is thus attested in the 
report of the Lancaster Asylum:— 


«In removing from the patients the instruments of coercion, it was 
observed that their condition was nearly in every instance considerably 
improved soon after freedom of motion was allowed. In some cases, 
so striking a change had taken place in their habits and general 
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appearance, that in a little while they were with difficulty recog- 
nised. One patient who had been rigidly confined for a length of 
time has since been discharged cured, and a hope is entertained that 
a few others may yet be restored to their liberty and their friends.” 


The substitute for coercion adopted at the asylums, which 
disuse restraint, is that of seclusion. 'The mode at Hanwell of 
effecting it is thus enjoined on the attendants :— 


** Tt must be strongly enforced upon them that it is their business 
ta prevent mischief, and not to punish it. They must be habituated, 
when all arts of persuasion fail, and some point of obedience must be 
enforced, to act steadily and systematically together, so as to effect 
the end with promptness and certainty, without provoking words, 
and without a prolonged struggle. Whenever they are required to 
collect in a certain number, for the purpose of secluding a dangerous 
patient, they must assemble quickly and quietly; must avoid ha- 


rassing the patient by controversy and useless contradiction, and, 
having accomplished the purpose which brought them together, must 
disperse as quietly as they came. These are directions continually 
acted upon at Hanwell; and the plan has a considerable effect on 
the patients, who are perfectly aware that they will not be unneces- 
sarily interfered with, but that when interference is necessary, it is 


sure to be effectual.” 

Seclusion is similarly adopted at the Lancaster asylum :— 

“In all cases of violent excitement, if gentle persuasion fails in 
subduing the irritability of the patient’s mind, he is removed as care- 
fully and as mildly as possible to his own room, where he is left 
alone, or, if circumstances require it, to a room into which is 
admitted a subdued light, and so constructed and prepared that he 
cannot injure himself. Every precaution is taken to avoid substi- 
tuting physical force for physical restraint. The advantages of such 
seclusion are very manifest ; and, by making the period of confine- 
ment as short in its duration as practicable, the patients in general 
admit the justice of the treatment, which they are ready to evince by 
their future good conduct.” 


At Lincoln a still milder remedy is adopted, namely, that of 
merely holding the patient quietly, but powerfully. 


“The bodily power of the attendant is employed solely to prevent 
direct mischief, the patient being otherwise permitted to indulge his 
whims and dispose of his accumulated irritability. There is this 
peculiar benefit in it, that the attendant, for his own convenience, 
ae from interference the first moment that it can be dispensed 
with. 


When a patient has been held by the hand ten minutes, a 
report is made to the house surgeon, who orders and makes a 
minute of any further detention he thinks necessary. 

Vor, XXXVII. No, II. ¥ 
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We have, however, received the following communication from 
the house surgeon of the asylum :— 

“‘Sir,—In reply to your letter, I beg to forward you the last 
Annual Report of the Lincoln Lunatic Asylum, wherein the non- 
restraint system is forcibly advocated. The practice of managin 
the patients without mechanical restraint is now firmly establishe 
here, and has been adopted both at Hanwell and other places. So 
convinced am I of the efficacy of managing the insane without re- 
course to coercive measures, that I some months ago commenced 
the experiment of abolishing seclusion or solitary confinement, and 
it is gratifying to report that not a single instance of seclusion has 
occurred in this house since the 14th September last. The altered 
condition of the patients, and the absence of irritation and violence, 
so frequent in the wards when seclusion was largely employed, has 
been repeatedly commented on by persons visiting our hy 

‘¢ Our patients are now entertained by music and dancing once a 
month, and the most violent of them are usually allowed to be pre- 
sent at these balls. Visitors of both sexes, to a limited extent, are 
also admitted, and so great is the confidence inspired, that young 
and delicate females freely join in the dance with some of the occa- 
sionally most violent patients, and that, too, without the slightest 
apprehension of danger. 

** Should you be desirous of further information respecting our 
institution, I shall be happy to forward it, and remain, sir, yours 
very faithfully, ‘* W. Smiru, House surgeon. 

“ Hospital for the Insane, Lincoln, Jan. 7, 1842.” 


It seems difficult to conceive what defence can be made for 
the continuance of any remnant of restraint when the beneficial 
effects of its abandonment are so powerfully and conclusively 
attested. We ought to hesitate in attributing to so vile a motive 
as economy adherence to a system oppressive to the most forlorn, 
pitiable, and defenceless portion of our fellow beings. Let us 
rather imagine that the popular belief in the ungovernable fury 
of the insane, deters the directors of the asylums where restraints 
are still used from making an experiment of which they honestly 
dread the results. 

Anxious to ascertain the grounds on which persons, whose 
established character for humanity is aliapeadhiliie, continue to 
sanction any retention of the old system, we addressed a letter to 
Samuel Tuke, Esq., the founder of ‘ The Retreat,’ and here is 
the reply with which he favoured the writer :— 


“ York, 8 First Month, 1842, 


‘¢In the introduction to the work of Dr Jacobs, I have expressed 
my opinion in regard to the non-restraint system (p. 33), and I have 
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not seen occasion to alter it. I think there are cases in which some 
mechanical restraint is, as regards the comfort as well as the safety 
of the patient, the most appropriate means. These cases certainly 
are not numerous, and it may be best in such an establishment as 
Hanwell to take the disadvantages of the prohibitory system rather 
than incur the risk of those abuses which have been so great in con- 
nexion with mechanical restraint. The most constant vigilance is 
required on the part of the supervising officer to prevent its applica- 
tion for the purpose of saving trouble to the attendants, and perhaps 
in our large establishments, where very close supervision by the 
principal officers is almost impossible, it may be wise to establish 
some lines which are not needed in the smaller establishments. I 
much fear, however, that the exclusion of restraint will not, to the 
extent anticipated, prevent the abuse of power in our asylums. Dr 
Connolly’s experiment and persisting efforts have, however, done 
incalculable good in stirring up our » Sarr establishments, and lead- 
ing, on the part of their officers, to a much more vigilant observa- 
tion of the condition of the patients and the conduct of their attend- 
ants. Iam quite willing to admit that the proceedings at Hanwell 
have given us a useful fillip, and we are desirous to find that all me- 
chanical restraint can be superseded by better means. Our use of 
it is perhaps at the minimum point, frequently having no patient 
under it; at other times we have one, two, or sometimes three cases, 
in which we apply personal restraint in some form or other. 


“T remain very respectfully, 
“SamvueEt Tuxke.” 


To Mr Tuke’s opinion unquestionably deference is due. But 
with every respect for the pioneer champion in the cause of the 
lunatic, and with the sincerest desire to profit by his experienced 
judgment, we must frankly confess that his letter leaves us in 
total ignorance of the reasons whereby any resort to mechanical 
restraint is vindicated. It appears that more “ constant vigilance” 
is requisite, in Mr Tuke’s opinion, in order to prevent abuses of 
power where mechanical restraints are used, than where they are 
not; and this fact leads him to think that in large asylums, 
where this high degree of vigilant supervision is impossible, 
there the non-restraint system may be the best. 

In his introduction to Jacobi’s work (p. xxxiv), Mr Tuke says, 
‘In our large institutions the attendants must be left to a very 
great extent to carry out the directions of the superintendent,” 
&c., and “this liability to abuse and perversion, even under 
enlightened management, deserves consideration; but if the 
system (of non-restraint) be left mainly to the ordinary at- 
tendants, there can hardly be a doubt of its inexpediency.” But, 
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if we rightly understand Mr Tuke’s letter, he conceives abuses 
less likely to happen, and vigilant supervision least needed, 
where this very system prevails; and if so, carn he give a stronger 
reason for preferring it ? 

In the same passage of Mr Tuke’s able introduction to Jacobi’s 
work, the main reason adduced for occasional recourse to mecha- 
nical restraint is the fact, that there are cases (neither very 
common nor very rare) in which the patient himself solicits it,— 
where the reason struggles with the impetuous delusion, and 
finds in a degree of restraint a help to self-control, and a check 
on actions sometimes suicidal and sometimes aggressive. 

To these opinions we may be allowed to oppose the experience 
of the house surgeon at Lincoln :— 


“T have heard of patients asking to be restrained. J have known 
them ask to be hanged, and to be drowned, and to leave the house. I 
was five years house surgeon at Lincoln, and during the whole of 
that time, even before my disuse of instruments, I do not recollect a 
single patient calling for the manacles. Dr Prichard, of Northampton, 
mentions his having received a patient from another asylum, chained 
in the most frightful manner: he removed the instruments. The 
patient a little time after came to beg that they should be reimposed, 
as he was going to be furious. Dr Prichard only smiled, told him 
to begin as soon as he liked, as they were not afraid of him, and in 
fact the patient was afterwards manageable. He felt a certain spu- 
rious dignity in the indulgence of his violence, and in the terror 
which he fancied himself to have inspired, as he had hitherto been 
tied up in instruments of the most extraordinary structure; and as 
it was considered, in his former abode, that no life within his reach 
was safe for an instant. Were any patient to crave seclusion, I would 
not object to his whim, provided he was not dangerous to himself; 
end here I will incidentally observe that the furious patients are not 
the class of patients who meditate suicide. The hour of darkness 

and the demoniacal violence of the paroxysms are greatly enhanced 
by the pressure of the patient against mere mechanical resistance, 
and by the frame of mind and tone which it induces.” 


Mr Tuke fears that the paroxysms are sometimes long enough 
to weary the patience of the attendant, and to induce his resent- 
ment. The experience at Lincoln by no means confirms this 
fear, and in the resource of seclusion there is a certain preventive 
of any such occurrence. The “protracted struggles” which Mr 
Tuke apprehends from non-restraints* are precisely what the 
system of non-restraint prevents. Seclusion is effected by a 
prompt muster of numerous attendants, whose combined and 





* In p. xxxiv of his ‘ Introduction,’ &c. 
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quietly-exerted power precludes the possibility of any struggle 
at all. 

That there may be cruelties practised apart from chains and 
straps, is most true; but are they practised? A rigid and hostile 
scrutiny has failed to discover them. 

Of the accounts given of cases presenting insuperable obstacles 
to the non-restraint system, Dr Conolly, we think very justly, 
says— 

‘¢ That they would have been more complete if an attempt to treat 
them without restraint had formed any part of the narrative. Appa- 
rently such attempts were not made; and the impossibility of doing 
so was only assumed.” 


He adds, moreover— 

“That he has not yet met with one related case—with one 
imaginary combination of danger and difficulty—of which he does 
not know, from actual observation, that the management és prac- 
ticable, and the evils are avoidable, without having recourse to such 
measures,” . 


The weight of authority lies clearly with the experience of 
successful trial, and not with the fancies of failure, which have 
deterred trial, and rendered the views of those who maintain the 
occasional necessity of restraint little else than one chi- 
meras. Of such views we cherish a hope that Mr Tuke, and all 
other sincere friends to the insane, will speedily appreciate the 
futility. 

The new system, by removing the mere animal treatment of 
insanity, has opened the door to mental influences ; among these 
that of religion takes its place. 

There is a short report from the chaplain of the Hanwell 
asylum ; but as his residence there has evidently not been long 
enough to give him a clear insight into the nature of his duties, 
we abstain from any comment on his meagre narrative of the 
offices he performs. oe 

It appears to us that not only may the minister of religion do 
essential good by a judicious inculeation of the soothing and 
cheering influences of Christianity, but that by gaining the con- 
fidence, and probing the minds, of his flock, he may throw new 
light on the causes of mental derangement, and materially advance 
psychological science. , : 

It may appear that the religious instruction of the insane is 
ridiculous, if not worse. This is the precise error upon which 
the vicious system of coercion and animal discipline is founded. 
The old system was based on the assumption that lunatics 
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were devoid of al/ reason, and incapable of mental influence; the 
new system is, to consider their feelings in everything, and 


“ To treat them, in fine, as much as possible as though they were 
sane, and as responsible beings.”’* 


This is the pith and marrow of the new system, its actuating 
and motive principle. The affections and the fears of man are 
the mightiest agents of his improvement; and this great truth 
applies most forcibly to the insane, whose susceptibility of kind- 
ness, slight, or insult, is so intensely keen. ‘These are the chords 
touched at Hanwell, Lincoln, Northampton, &c., and with the 
success we have above stated. 

To Sir William Ellis is due the credit of introducing industrial 
employment as another remedial means. At Wakefield, and in 
the Scottish asylums, this is carried out with great success, and 
also at acendlic and in all, not only horticulture, but various 
handicrafts, are regularly pursued. 

In proportion as the malady relaxes its hold, the mind requires 
other occupation; and it has been found that these industrial 
occupations are not only a relief to the patient, but a very neces- 
sary means of cure. 

The encouragement of sports, the cheerful and comfortable 
aspect of their rooms, and the lively and agreeable character of 
the scene around them, all tend materially to their restoration ; 
whatever, in fact, is the reverse of the old system—in which 
ek was calculated to awe, irritate, or depress—is pursued 
at Hanwell, Lincoln, &c., with the utmost success. 

The statistics contained in the reports before us are not 
without their value. 

The Hanwell asylum is the largest, we believe, in existence, 
and contained 918 patients at the publication of the report in 
September last. Of these, 387 were males and 531 were females ; 
nevertheless, the number of admissions was nearly equal of each 
sex. The existing preponderance of females is to be assigned to 
the fact, that the at has been far greater among the males ; 
while the cures, singularly enough, have been somewhat less 
frequent among females. These two causes combined have left 
more females in the Middlesex asylum than males. 

At Hanwell, out of the 2,242 patients admitted since its estab- 
lishment in 1831, 499 have been cured, 86 relieved, and 739 have 
died. The deaths, therefore, have been 32°8, and the cures have 
been 22°2 per cent. At the Lancaster asylum the admissions 





* «Report on Retreat.’ 
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during the last ten years have been, males, 1,037; females, 826; 
total, 1,863. Of these the deaths have been, males, 485; females, 
327 ; total, 812; being 43°5 per cent. The cures have been, 
males, 403; females, 351; total, 754; giving a per-centage of 
40°4 of cures on the whole number admitted. 

A very signal instance of the curative effect of the substitution 
of kindness for fetters, is developed by the table of cures and 
deaths in page 25 of the Lancaster ‘ Report.’ During the five 
years 1832-1836 the average annual per-centage of deaths was 
23°5, but during the five years 1837-1841 it was only 16°5 per 
cent. During the former five years the cures were 17:1 per cent., 
and during the last five years 18°8 per cent. ‘Thus the deaths 
had greatly decreased, and the cures had increased. 

At Hanwell all the patients are paupers, and many of these in 
the Lancaster asylum. The Retreat at York gives us the sta- 
tistics of insanity in a higher class of society. ‘The tables in this 
report are most voluminous, but unfortunately class all the deaths 
and cures together during the last forty-four years, whilst we have 
given those at Hanwell and Lancaster during ten years only at 
the Retreat. 


“The number of admissions during the forty-four years was 615, 
of which 282 occurred in males, and 333 in females. As 146 of 
these cases were readmitted ones (Table 24), the number of persons 
treated was 469, or 223 men, and 246 women. 

“Out of every 100 cases of all descriptions, admitted — 
the forty-four years, the proportions discharged under the severa 
heads, and remaining under care at the end of that period, are 
shown in the following table :— 














Males. Females.} Mean. 

Recovered - - - - - - - - - | 42-9 511 47:3 
Improved - =“ = = - .s <, «+ -«) MS 72 | 106 
Unimproved ms - a a. = = -| 39 5-4 4-7 
nds = - et eel elle 6 OS] OF | BS 
Remaining - - - - ° - ° - | 139 156 148 
Teal -s 2 2 ee lf | 100 —- | 100 











It will at once be perceived that the Retreat ranks far above 
the other asylums for the fewness of its deaths and the number of 
its cures. 

The same fact to which we have alluded as to the lesser mor- 
tality, but fewer cures, among women than among men, holds good 
in all three asylums, except as regards the — of females, 
which, at the Retreat, only exceeds those of the males. 

Of the causes of disease, the moral causes predominate at Han- 
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well among the females, and the physical among the males. Out 
of 201 males and 171 females, they were as follows :— 











MORAL CAUSES. Males.| Females. 
Poverty - - - - - - ‘“ d “i 21 
Reverses - - - - ~ e . ‘ ot nae 5 
Disappointed affections - - - - - - 4 11 
Domestic unhappiness - - - - - « - 8 19 
Religious enthusiasm - - - - - - - 5 10 
ES Sa a ee er ee ee 6 9 
Grief - - - - - - + “ . = 4 11 
Mentalanxiety - - - - - = - « 1 7 
PHYSICAL CAUSES. 
Intemperance - - - - = ° . ol @& 9 
Epilepsy - - - - - - - - 24 19 
Injury ofhead = - - - - - - ‘i ~| 7 3 
Paralysis - - - = = = = = =] 12 9 











There are other minor causes which we omit. 

The total number of physical to moral causes was as 219 to 153. 

At the Retreat, physical causes are to moral causes as 232 to 183. 

Hereditary causes form at Hanwell 10°4 per cent., but at the 
Retreat above one third of the whole cases. 

At Palermo, they are successful in more than 40 per cent of 
cases of ordinary disease. Insanity among males there is most 
caused not by drink—and this is a notable fact contrasted with 
the predominance of it as a cause at Hanwell—but by domestic 
unhappiness ; in women the chief exciting causes are jealousy and 
disappointed affections. The chief physical cause is epilepsy. 
Moral causes, however, at the Palermo asylum, preponderate 
greatly over the physical ones. 

The greater liability to insanity in the single compared with 
the married state, is exemplified both at the Retreat and at 
Hanwell. At the Retreat— 


‘“¢ Of the whole number admitted, two-thirds, or 66 per cent. (64 
= cent. for the men, and 68 per cent. for the women), had never 
een married. It is scarcely necessary to say, that this is out of all 
proportion to the number of unmarried persons of adult age existing 
in the Society of Friends. Of those who were, or had been married, 
one-fifth had never had offspring.” 


At Hanwell there are 35 married to 66 single women, and 16 
widows out of 117. 

Of the forms of disease at the Retreat, out of 198 males and 
217 females—total 415—all belonging to Quakers, the forms of dis- 
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ease are thus classified :—Mania—M. 80; F. 80; total, 160. Me- 
lancholia—M. 66; F’. 96; total, 162. Monomania—M. 24; F. 28 ; 
total, 52. Dementia—M. 22; F.11; total,33. Idiotey—M.3; 
F. 2; total, 5. Delirium—M.3; F.0; total, 3. 

At Hanwell they are thus classified among 221 males and 205 
females ; total, 426 :—Mania, M. 112; F. 93; total, 205. Melan- 
cholia—M. 28; F.47; total,'75. Hypocondriasis—M. 2; F. 0; 
total, 2. Incoherence—M. 35; I’. 26; total,61. Imbecility— 
M. 25; F. 29; total, 54. Dementia—M. 13; F.7; total, 20. 
Idiotey, M.6; F. 3; total, 9. 

Thus among the easy cases exemplified by the Retreat the 
cases of mania abound considerably iess than at Hanwell, whilst 
of the milder forms of insanity there is a great preponderance at 
the Retreat over Hanwell. ‘This in a great measure accounts for 
the greater remedial success at the Retreat. 

ore than half the whole number of deaths take place within 
the first year after entering the asylum at Hanwell, viz. 375 out 
of 739. The Lancaster asylum gives nearly the same result. 
At the Retreat, on the contrary, 34 only out of 126 died during 
the first year of residence. J.C.S. 








Art. 1V.—1. Nina Sforza. A Tragedy. By R. Zouch. S. 
Troughton. London, 1841. 


2. The Patrician’s Daughter. A Tragedy. By J. Westland 
Marston. London, 1841. 


LITERATURE is a desperate steeple-chase: it abounds in 

dykes and ditches, hurdles and hedges, such as might inti- 
midate the boldest rider were he not buoyed up by a reckless 
confidence in the mettle of his steed and his own exceeding 
skill, You wonder at the honest country gentleman who risks 
his neck at a steeple chase: what is the roughest road to that of 
literature? You may get a fall, fracture your collar-bone, tant 
pis! You run the risk, and know the consequences; they are 
not agreeable—disagreeable in fact, but what are they to the 
falls and failures on the road of literature? Poverty, contempt, 
envy, hatred, and malice, with all uncharitableness, misunder- 
standing, misrepresentation, self-love wounded, torn, and dese- 
crated, hopes turned to gall, life turned to despair,—these are the 
fences (and they are tolerably rough ones) which rear their 
monstrous heads to frighten and quench the mettle of the steed 
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and unsettle the confidence of the rider. Triumph, jubilant 
admirers, respect, appreciation, “ orders from booksellers,” self- 
love soothed for its toils by the balm of praise, the heart stirred 
with the wild hurrah ! as he clears the fence and pushes forward 
to the goal,—these are the rewards of success, and they are so 
precious that it is little wonder so many “have a run’’ for 
them. Accordingly, on this “green and sunny slope of life,” 
we see all grades gladly join in this desperate steeple chase 
of literature—all grades of genius, talent, presumption, and 
ignorance “ enter their horses” as good and true; and a curious 
assemblage of steeds we see there, from the thorough-bred, 
delicate-lkmbed, fiery, sensitive racer, to the solid, obstinate, 
slow, thick-skinned * young Edward” of the costermonger. 
Success is the ery of all; the game few run down. Many worthy 
citizens are spoiled, some few become ornaments to their coun- 
try. Printers make fortunes, trunkmakers are supplied, and vive 
la presse ! 

In this steeple chase there are many roads, all leading to the 
same goal. ‘The drama has been found to be one of the fatalest ; 
its dykes are enormous, reaching down to the unfathomable deeps 
of bathos; its fences (of managers and actors) perpetual, annoy- 
ing, petty, yet almost impossible to clear ; and its hurdles (public 
taste) the most difficult to calculate. Clear them, and you have 
won a glorious race ; “ offer at,” but fail to “take” them, and you 
roll ignobly in the mud, amidst the laughter of reviewers “ and 
friends of the family !” 

No one doubts this; the world’s ear is full of the anxieties 
and obstacles with which the dramatist has to contend, seldom, 
however, including the most potent of all obstacles, “ want of 
requisite talent ;” and yet there are few authors who have not at 
one period of their lives written tragedies, or, to state the 
fact with more scientific accuracy, who have not written two 
thousand verses, which, being divided into five conventional 
partitions, is named a tragedy. ‘There must be some strong 
reason for this; the philosophic reader sees there must; it is 
a great fact staring the world in the face. Not to include 
the time of Shakspere, when it was the fashion to write 
tragedies, as it is now to write novels,—nor to include those 
mysterious myriads strangled in their birth, or shortly after 
birth, by their authors come to reason again,—let us only call 
attention to half a dozen names, and show how little dramatic 
capability, or instinct of genius, has to do with this fact: 
Addison, Smollett, (‘ The Regicide,’) Lessing, Voltaire, Words- 
worth, and Henry Heine; surely this variety indicates some 
potent cause—which the reader is at liberty to detect for himself. 
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Without sharing all the enthusiastic hopes of a regeneration 
of the drama, which its unacted regenerators and their disciples 
so loudly proclaim, we confess we see unmistakeable tendencies 
towards the revival of a better dramatic literature ; and although 
many confident riders persist in interpreting the shouts of 
laug ter at a fall into the shouts of triumph at success, in a 
similar spirit of poetic fiction with which the possessor of red 
hair, by the magic wand of self-love, turns it into auburn, yet 
the conviction remains with serious men, that much, very much, 
remains not only to be done, but to be learned,* before any 
literature of the kind can fulfil its pretensions. The critic’s 
share in this is encouragement and correction, neither one nor 
the other alone, but a conscientious admixture of the two. 
To blame is as necessary as to praise, for it must take notice of 
such spots of disease and eradicate them, or there will never be 
health. To blame is easy, we grant; to praise is no less so; 
justice alone is difficult. In the institutions of Lycurgus, 
directly a child was born it was carefully examined by several 
old men, and if found to be weak, rickety, or deformed, was 
instantly condemned to death. Critics are mostly Spartans ; 
nevertheless this rigorous law, however unpleasant to the in- 
dividual parents, had one good effect; it was meant to preserve 
the strength and beauty of the race, and its rigour made mothers 
careful during pregnancy that no hurt should come to the 
embryo. So with authors—the Spartan rigour makes them 
careful ; instead of bringing forth children for the sake of having 
children, they are obliged to see that every child be sound and 
healthy. But as in Christian states this summary method of 
disposing of children was not adopted, neither should it in 
Christian criticism. ‘The child may be weakly, deformed, and 
yet give such indications both of health and beauty, if brought 
up with care, as to delight the fond eyes of the examiner; and 
works may in places be diseased, rickety, and deformed, and 
yet be redeemed by real beauty, health, and strength, so that 
with care their authors may quite conquer their infirmities. 
Such is the spirit which dictates the blame we shall have to 
bestow on the two tragedies we are going to review, and which 
we have selected from out the mass of recent publications on 
account of the attention they have excited, and the opinions 
they have given birth to. ~ 

‘Nina Sforza’ was produced at the Haymarket Theatre, and 





* On this and some other subjects relating thereto, we beg to refer to the 
article on Authors and Managers in our last number. 
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met with the most flattering success. It is a work of unusual 
power, at the same time more open to criticism than perhaps any 
play of its pretensions. We know not if Mr Troughton be 
a young man, but that he is young in experience of the stage 
and in dramatic evolution of character, we are here assured. 
What we see in his play is promise, not execution; and the 
promise is so great that he can well afford to be told of his short- 
comings. 

The story of ‘Nina Sforza’ is neither new nor interesting ; 
the hacknied incidents of the stage and novel woven into as 
hacknied a web. New, did we say ? There is something venerable 
in its age; the rust of antiquity, the familiar associations of the 
school-reom and circulating library, all attest its age. Nina, 
the daughter of a noble Venetian, is in danger of being drowned, 
a market boat having borne down her gunidas Raphael Doria 
(son of the chief of the powerful house of the D’Orii in Genoa, 
but banished thence for three years for too great a latitude in 
dissipation) sees the accident, and rushes up just in time to save 
her. As a matter of course (the precedent dating from the 
beginning of romance, and never yet violated) the interesting 
pair fall suddenly and desperately in love; each sees in each the 
fond ideal so long sought; before they have had time to scan 
each other’s features, it is decided that destiny (with her 
accustomed officiousness so prized by authors) intended them 
for each other. Raphael asks her in “marriage of her father, 
who naturally consents; and as if to crown their happiness (we 
are serious—it has this effect in the play) Raphael’s father 
dies, and he is therefore Prince of Genoa. 

This, meagre as it is, suffices to bring us to the end of the 
second act, by means of useless scenes, and openings of actions 
never carried out, and by means also of Ugone Spinola, the villain 
of the piece. In the common notion of a tragedy, a villain and 
a suicide are included—the blacker the villain, and the greater 


the number of suicides, the deeper the tragedy. How this may 
be, we know not; but our author seems to have been influenced 
by it. Spinola is a villain, a stage-villain, made up of un- 
mistakeable stage elements; grim, dark, saturnine, ——— 


cool, sarcastic, and profound—following his prey for years, living 
(to be antithetical) only in the anticipated death of his enemy, 
prone to solitude and soliloquy, and an exceeding ‘adept in 
ee ee is Ugone Spinola; an attempt to combine Iago, 

‘dmund, and Mephistopheles, with a dash of sentiment. Con- 
cede the author his conception, and we confess he has treated it 
with great power, preserving (except on two occasions) a steady 
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consistency, which argues well; but in spite of its truth of 
Italian nature, which he may allege as a defence, we think he 
was very wrong in the introduction of such a fade conception— 
certainly in throwing on it the onus of the piece, unless he 
intended evolving some new problem out of it. We do not 
object to old stories nor to old characters, provided they be 
subservient to a new passion or a new problem, for all other 
ga we hold them to be “ wasteful and ridiculous excess.’’ 
Ve must remark also, that Mr Troughton has used no skill 
in bringing his villain into a natural relation with his victim, 
has not accounted for the ascendancy he has over him, nor for 
the friendship he elicits from him. ‘The difficulties of the 
subject have been shirked, and he has trusted that his audience, 
‘kindly taking these difficulties into consideration,” will wilfully 
shut their eyes to a glaring discrepancy. Othello has no cause 
for suspicion of Iago; on the contrary, Shakspeare has with 
great art made everybody place implicit confidence in “honest 
Iago,” who is one of those open, blunt, honest fellows no one 
mistrusts; there is a bitter irony throughout in the simple and 
affectionate trustingness which Othello and Desdemona display 
towards him at the very moments of his deepest baseness ; but 


Raphael Doria has every reason to suspect the friendship of 

Spinola, whose father had been slain by his father, whose 

house had been by his family burnt to the ground, and whose 

family had been for years at deadly feud with the D’Orii. We 

are aware of the convenient moral opthalmia with which heroes 

in novels and plays are afflicted, and which pore their 
) 


detecting the grossest villany, the most palpable deception, 
until the fifth act, or third volume. We do not ignore the fact ; 
we are not insensible to the answer, that were they not so 
afflicted, the piece must end at once; but still we fancy that, 
when “holding the mirror up to nature,” no very gross 
departure from the truth is necessary for an effective reflection, 
and we conceive that the circumstances of the relation between 
Spinola and Doria form rather an unusual cement for friendship. 
In seeking a bosom friend, one does not generally use the remem- 
brance of a murdered father as the most favourable introduction ; 
but suppose all this, suppose past injuries to be immersed in the 
milk of Christian meekness, and from the ashes of Spinola’s 
house an heroic, magnanimous forgiveness and friendship to 
_arise; with all this conceded, Ugone’s manners and disposition 
are not surely those to which any sane mind could attribute such 
a change. ‘There is something dark and terrible even in his 
gaiety, which all remark. Nina (catching the hint from 
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Gretchen) reads in his face the worst of fears, and finally Doria 
himself, speaking of their sea voyage, says of him :— 
*‘ Did ye note 

When I—his friend—lay helpless on the planks— 

Numb’d to the bones—scarce living—did ye note 

How that neglectful, iron-liver’d wretch 

Lean’d on the bulwarks, and with lazy eye 

Scann’d all the windward clouds—nay, sent down smiles 

At every lurch we gave? By St Lawrence, 

His stark indifference—being full of pain— 

Did put such nettles in my blood, I long’d 

To jerk him o’er the rail to glut the waves 

He gazed so pleased upon.” 


The answer to this is, how could you believe such an “ iron- 
liver’d wretch ” to be a friend? How could you, knowing the 
ast, be such a dolt as not to detect his pretended friendship ? 
But then, had he asked himself this question, the play could not 
have proceeded—that is one consideration, truly ; not the only 
one, however; and Mr Troughton, in his next attempt, would 
do well to ask himself whether such a difficulty should not be 
artistically avoided, or else prove the insufficiency of his subject. 
The third act conducts us to Genoa. The lovers are married, 
and at present steeped in the sweets of honeymoons, not having 
yet learnt the polite necessity of keeping their caresses private. 
This is gall ond wormwood to Spinola—no revenge seems near 
at hand, and his wrongs still bleed. However, a war breaks out 
with Florence—Raphael resolves to conduct it in person; and 
Spinola, who sees deeper into matters, finds in this some hope of 
vengeance, which in the fourth act we see about to be calied 
The wars ended, Raphael, whose inconstant nature has before 
been hinted at, is returning home in triumph, and is conducting 
a coquettish young lady, by whom he is enslaved. Ugone 
Spinola has now the game in his hands, and here commences the 
real action of the drama, and the power of the author displays 
itself—rather late, it is true, but we are thankful for its being 
there at all. Spinolaresolves on revealing to Nina her husband’s 
inconstaney; and here we have to comm on the want of truth 
in the delineation of his character before ddverted to. This 
Ugone—this thorough-paced villain, who has insinuated himself 
into Doria’s confidence but for one purpose, who has lived for 
ears in the hope of vengeance, now on the brink of executing 
it, thus soliloquises :— 
‘¢ What keen emotions hurry thus my mind? 
Can it be dread that hangs these icy beads 
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Upon my brow; that makes my creeping flesh 
In painful corrugation shrink and bind, 

As though some serpent wrung me in its folds ? 
Have I mista’en myself, and is this case 

Too feeble for the spirit it contains ?— 

But to betray a trust in friendship made 

To forfeit honour, which alone doth lift 

The gentle o’er the refuse of the earth!” 


We ask the meaning of this strong emotion—these scruples 
about betraying friendship, in the breast of a Spinola? Was the 
villany a thing suddenly conceived, prompted by suffering, ex- 
tenuated by passion? No; it was the deliberate purpose of 
his life—the object in which all his thoughts had ceatred, to 
which all his energies had been directed. Doria was his deadliest 
foe, and not a friend. ‘These scruples, then, so inconsistent with 
Lh ges character, for what purpose were they put in his mouth ? 

e believe it was with the intention of thus linking, as he sup- 
posed, this fiend with humanity, developing the truth that there 
are weaknesses, compunctions, even virtues, in the basest of man- 
kind. The intention was a just one ; it was a dramatic one. Its 
execution alone was clumsy, for the scruples are not in keeping 
with his conception. Had he wished to have shown the more 
human aspect of Ugone, he should have chosen some other than 
that of a flat contradiction to the moral nature of the man; he 
might have seized the more poetical and pathetic motives of his 
former love for Nina, and his compunction at reaping his ven- 
geance out of her suffering—such would have been natural, and 
in keeping with the character; but to put it on his dislike at be- 
traying friendship (a sentiment he never professes to have felt), 
is as reasonable as to suppose a house-breaker feeling compunc- 
tions as to the respective laws of mewm and tuum, instead of com- 
punctions as to the unsatisfactory nature of the gallows. 

Had this error been an isolated one, we should not have noticed 
it, but unfortunately it is a radical one; it is the secret of the 
author’s failure in delineation of character. He does not shape 
his men from inwards, but from outwards, and hence his charac- 
ters are on the surface. We see the poet and moralist thinking 
for his characters instead of diving into the heart and mystery of 
them, thus making them think and feel for themselves. A similar 
instance occurs at p. 21, where Nina, reflecting on her love for 
Doria, whom she has just seen, says,— 

“ This is scarce modest ; I must check these thoughts ! 
To think so long of one whom very like 
I shall ne’er see again!” 
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No woman would say this to herself; no modesty is of such 
vestal purity as to be alarmed at the mere thinking of a man; 
but the author thinks that modesty might think it, and so down 
it goes. No girl such as Nina, of a passionate, loving, simple 
nature, could fancy it immodest; but some maiden aunt, who 
would shudder at the word “ thigh ”—who had perplexed herself 
with the subtleties of the subject, might reprove her niece for her 
want of modesty, and so the author puts it down. We shall 
notice another glaring instance of this mode of writing towards 
the conclusion ; it is very common, we know, but very undramatic. 

To return to the story: Spinola accosts Nina in an Iago-like style, 
and, in a finely worked out scene, tells her of Doria’s infidelity. 
She disdains to listen to him—is firm in her trust of Raphael; 
but Ugone thrusts a letter in her face from his paramour, and 
promises to conduct her where she shall see her lord “ wending 
to his adulterous purpose.” She consents to have the “damning 
proof” of her own misery, and the scene wherein this is accom- 
plished is the finest in the play; every line is instinct with life 
and power; suspense, passion, despair, are its elements, and 
the execution is brief, passionate, and thrilling. 


Midnight.—The streets of Genoa. 
Enter Spixoxva and Nina, muffled. 


Spinola. 
More speed! More speed! We yet shall be too late. 
Nina. 
Is it a festival ? 
Spinola. 


Again! Fye! fye! 
Wilt thou recede again? Let’s haste! Let’s haste! 
Nina. 
And do we not then? Why, to me it seems 
That we outstrip the martin on the wing ; 
Beat the light lees that scuds on autumn winds. 
I feel the air upon my forehead part, 
As on the prow of ships the waters do!— 
Do we not haste? You see I sink with haste. 
I must pause here. “ 
Spinola, 
Bear up; ’twill soon be past. 
Nina. 
If Heav’n had ta’en but one all precious sense, 
It would have humbled, but not crush’d me thus !— 
Yes! Had it quench’d the quick perceiving eye, 
That sees the sweets of summer when they bloom ; 
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The stars; kind faces; all things beautiful ; 
At least, I should have heard him say he loved! 
Or had it been the ear, that to the soul 
Conveys the natural music of the grove ; 
And language, thought’s most sure interpreter, 
I could have seen him smile, and been content! 
But to lose all at once, in losing that 
Which was the life of all—alas! alas !— 
Is more than I can bear? 
Spinola. 

Nay, then, let’s home; 
For now I see thy constancy is gone. 
What matters it? Perhaps ’twere better so. 
Let him unseen enjoy—— 


Nina. 
No, no; let’s on! 


Spinola. 
Hush! There’s no need ; for see, thou much-wrong’d wife,— 
See where beneath yon wall thy husband comes. 
Did ever felon to a pinfold creep 
With such a gait and air! Is that the grace; 
The easy carriage, that amazed the gay, 
And fixed the glances of the whole saloon! 
Yet that is he!— Have I belied him now ? 


Nina (gazing intently off the scence). 
ot that way, 

Doria; not—and yet he turns !— 
Oh, sinking death !—fast-coming, cold despair !— 
Ungrateful! cruel !—Ah, he stops! Thank Heav’n! 
Stand thus for ever fix’d, as yet unstain’d, 
If thou can’st not repent, be marble, love; 
And I will build about thee holy walls, 
And live upon my knees before that form, 
Though lost, still loved! still honour’d!—Do not stir! 
My heart is in the pavement !—Do not move !— 
Or, if thou must, pass by that hateful door !— 
Pass! Pass! Pass!—Ah! 


Spinola. 
Hush! hush! Thou wilt be heard! 
Content thee, thou shalt have most rare revenge ; 
Why dost thou watch that closed and bolted door, 
And stand thus tranced ?—Thou dost not hope thy glance 
Will pierce the oaken screen ?—All’s done.—How now! 
Her mind is drawn to one engrossing point ; 
And out of that, she has nor sense, nor life.— 
This must not be. The guard will soon go round. 
Vor. XXXVII. No. II. 7. 
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Arouse thee! Come!—’Tis vain. If I am seen, 

All’s told at once. To leave her here alorie 

Would tell as much! Then, princess, by thy leave! 

[ Exit, leading her off insensible. 
The fifth act, though fine, is unequal and inferior to the 

fourth. Its scenes are too numerous; the passion is frittered 
away instead of being concentrated into one focus of dénouement. 
Nina has resolved to quit Genoa and return to her father. 
Spinola, who has hitherto disdained to kill Raphael because his 
death is too poor a revenge, now comes to Nina with a subtle 
poison, which he bids her administer to her husband. This in- 
consistency is another evidence of the unsteadiness of the hand 
that drew the whole plot. He never grasps the subject boldly 
and wrings the whole truth out of it; it never stands clearly 
before his mind, but has all the wavering uncertainty of an object 
imaged in the bright but quivering depths of a running stream. 
Nina accepts the poison, with the secret intention of taking it 
herself. Spinola leaves her, and she, wishing “to die by the 
hand she loves,” makes her husband give her the cup which 
contains the poison. This incident gives occasion for a fine 
“point” in the next scene, and for that it was probably intro- 
duced; but it is an incident of the morbid, stimulant, French 
school, which, mistaking disease for poetry, and “startling in- 
terest” for the end of poetry, makes the drama and the novel 
hospitals for the moral or imaginary sores of the world. Mr 
Troughton should not have followed them. A loving woman 
does not make her husband commit a murder because of her ex- 
ceeding love; or, at any rate, it is a novel form of conjugal de- 
votion—a new refinement in sentiment. ‘The present age has 
been distinguished by many refinements of suicide: common 
arsenic, or more genteel opium, are now “ quite gone by;” a 
pistol is effective, but unsightly ; drowning is not always safe, 
and exposes the person to humane societies; throwing oneself 
from the “monument” was a stroke of genius, but it is now a 
forbidden luxury ; the sentimental have stabbed each other with 
the same knife, and have been immortalised in newspapers; the 
hero and heroine, in George Sand’s novel of ‘ Indiana,’ make a 
voyage to America in order to throw themselves together down 
the cataract of Niagara;—but Nina Sforza distances them all in 
the exaltation of her sentiment, by adopting what may be scien- 
tifically termed the “conjugal form of suicide.” We expect to 
see this generally adopted, and that the next despairing b/an- 
chisseuse en fin who discovers her husband’s infidelity, will mix 
some laudanum in her tea, and begging him to hand it to her, die 
by his adored hand. We only want the present fashionable dis- 
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position to suicide to be encouraged, and there is no saying what 
the inventiveness of genius may not produce; and this is a point 
worthy the attention of political economists. With favourable 
circumstances we may see suicide become so common as to excite 
no more surprise than an assassination in Mexico, where, when 
a man is stabbed in the open streets, the stranger who rushes 
forward to inquire all about it, is coolly informed, Nada es, senor, 
es una muerticida—* It’s nothing at all, sir, only a little mur- 
der!” Think, O Malthus! of the exceeding decrease in the 
a mcage would suicide but become fashionable ! 
ina, having taken the “blissful death” from her husband’s 
hand, now flies from his palace with her faithful attendant. 
Doria hears of her flight, wrenches open her chamber, and finds 
certain “ fatal words ” which disclose Ugone’s betrayal. Accord- 
ingly, when the two meet in the forest, all disguise is thrown off, 
and Ugone, with fiendish exultation, gloats over the ruin he has 
caused, he recapitulates his wrongs at hate, and tells Doria how, 
“beneath the garb of seeming amity,” he has pursued him with 
a “hungry quest.”—‘ Where ‘is your wife?” he asks, with a 
bitter taunt. 
Doria. 
Oh, horror! 
Spinola. 
Groan !—ay, groan! 
Doria. 
[ll do no murder! Draw thy weapon forth; [ Draws. 
For I'll not leave thee till thy iife’s last drop 
Is smoking on my blade, or mine on thine! 
Spinola (drawing, but refusing to engage). 
Pil fight, but br with steel. Ge, ot aot lee ! 
Lead thy lewd wanton through thy desolate halls, 
Weep in her breast, and in her ready smile, 
Seek thou forgetfulness, and find it not! 


Doria. 
Come, to thy guard! Thrust! Thrust! 
Spinola. 
And do I not ? 


I say again, go seek that hell, thy home! 
Call slaves about thee; make thy palace ring 
With laughter that proceeds not from the heart! 
And when the riot’s fiercest, look around, 
And shiver in the chillness of remorse ! 

Doria. 
Patience o’erleaps the pale, and turns to rage! 
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Thy blood upon thy head! 
[Rushes at Spinola, who parries his thrust. They 
close, Doria is thrown down and disarmed. 
[On the ground] Why dost thou pause! 
Strike! Wreak thy ruffian will! I court the blow. 
I have already lived a day too long! 
Pause not, but kill! 


Spinola (lowering his point). 
I kill thee ?—No, not I! 
I would not kill thee: I would have thee live, 
To bear about with thee, for many years, 
The dead heart in thy breast. To make thee mad, 
List to a grief that so out-monsters thought, 
Its bulk shall drive all other from thy brain ! 
Thy injured wife, where’er on earth she walks, 
Along her youthful veins, whose purple streams 
Did never prompt one thought or deed impure, 
A subtle poison creeps—slow, but so sure, 
Once swallowed, art hath not its antidote! 
Doria. 
I choke! 
Spinola. 
Its nature and its pow’r I know ; 
I mix’d-— 


Doria (rising on his knees). 
And gave it? 
Spinola. 
No! not I— twas thou! 
Doria. 


Accursed liar ! 
Spinola. 
Nay, but hear me yet. 
The cup which thou this morn, at her desire—— 
Doria. 
Ah! 
Spinola. 
What! What see’st already? Art so apt? 
Thy worthless love to her was as a soul - 
By which she lived, and when that life was lost, 
The other was mere carrion for the grave! 
Death was her refuge; from the hand she loved 
She took it with a smile, and deemed it bliss? 
[Doria falls insensible. 
What! On the ground, thou lord of Genoa! 
On the damp ground midst draugh and rotting weeds, 
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Where crawl the earthworm and the slimy newt ! 
Fit lying for a prince !—How wan he looks ! 
Despair hath lain its finger on his cheek. 

I shall not look upon that face again, 

Except in thought; and in the dreamy night, 
Where I shall see it still !—Revenge is full ! 


The whole of this scene displays the terrible power of a Web- 
ster: nothing could exceed Macready’s acting of it; his stalking 
round his victim lying on the ground; the cold, chilling sarcasms 
which every now and then made way through the vehemence of 
a and the ghastly look of hate, round which om ed the 
ightning of malignant triumph, pushed this scene to the limits of 
the terrible—one step more, and it would have been revolting. 
It is this scéne and the two great scenes with Nina which 
outweigh all the manifold defects of the piece, and carry it 
through with the audience. It is in these scenes that we read 
the promise of future triumphs—the indications of health and 
strength which suspended the rigour of the Spartan law; and 
although, in comparing what we have said with the more flattering 
notices of the newspapers, Mr Troughton may think us unduly 
severe, yet he is precisely the man for whom our double duty of 
correction and encouragement is necessary. None resent advice 
so much as those who need it most. Mr Troughton is made of 
genuine materials, and will not resent in us what we write in 
conscientious kindness. 

To resume the story. Ugone is killed by D’Estala, a friend 
of Doria’s, and Nina is dying in the forest; her husband arrives 
in time to receive her last injunction not to see “that woman 
more,” and she dies in his arms. Here occurs that great mistake 
of the author’s thinking for his persons and interpreting their 
feelings instead of making them feel, which we noticed before. 
Doria, with the dead body of Nina in his arms, is naturally 
stupified with his grief. Mr Troughton makes him say— 

‘¢ There is a point in passion, when the soul, 

Become too great for groans, or soothing tears, 

Silently brooding in its agony, 

Lies watching for an issue. I am calm 

As I were dead already !” 
There is a point in passion, as he says, but unfortunately he is 
himself precisely at this point, and not of one of analytical 
contemplation. He is made to describe what men ought to 
feel, instead of feeling it himself. Had Doria remained silent 
and stupified, “‘ watching for an issue,” and one of the by-standers 
reading it in his face had interpreted it to the audience, it would 
have been true; but the audience felt a sudden chill of emotion 
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when they found a man, instead of suffering, reasoning upon 
suffering, and accordingly they allowed him to snatch a dagger 
from D’Estala, stab himself, and die in the approved fashion, 
without once recovering their interest. 

‘ Nina Sforza,’ then, is a play of great promise, but no more; 
it contains three fine scenes; but twenty-five scenes would not 
constitute a play—they would but be what Coleridge calls 
“agyregative without unity, not organic structures.” In sitting 
down to compose this tragedy the author appears to have been 
guided by no idea, by no great problem which it was to develop ; 
or, if so, it has entirely evaporated in the executiom A want of 
clear and vigorous conception of his subject, and of the best 
mode of treatment, is everywhere manifest. He seems to have 
written on, guided more by the feeling of the moment, than by 
any presiding artistic conception, to which all was to be subor- 
dinate. The character of Nina is a beautiful and poetical 
creation, preserved with great consistency, and touched with 
great delicacy; that of Doria was well designed, but the handling 
is very unsteady. The dramatic construction is so bad that we 
forbear to speak of it, and trust that the experience of perform- 
ance will have completely shown him its deficiencies. The 
language is bold, vigorous, and manly—very brief and dramatic, 
and never running into prettiness. On the whole, we think the 
author capable of great things if he will but conscientiousl 
learn his art; without that nothing can be done; he may get his 
plays performed and _— but never be a dramatist. His 
friends may see in ‘ Nina Sforza’ a chef-d’auvre; we see the 
true pava den of the poet, but no complete work; our vision 
may be more limited than theirs— non possis oculo quantum 
contendere Lynceus—but no one will read his next work with 
more eagerness than ourselves, and with this assurance of good 
will we ere him. 

The tragedy of ‘ The Patrician’s Daughter’ has also excited 
a good deal of attention, as much from the question it agitates 
as from its merits. Many critics have been Youd in its praise, 
and the writer in the ‘ Times,’ in his enthusiasm for an attempt 
to realize the peculiar views he has himself put forth, goes so far 
as to compare it to Sophocles! What is this new theory of the 
drama which is thus applauded? Upon what principles is it 
based, and to what conclusion does it lead? ‘These questions 
deserve our consideration. 

There is a truth very distinctly felt in most quarters, that 
a literature of imitation must be essentially vicious; that it must 
be incompetent to the demands of the age, and to the end of 
art; there is consequently a reaction against the old dogma, of 
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the old dramatists being the only models, which reaction no one 
intimately acquainted with their writings can fail of acknow- 
ledging as just, except in a very limited sense of the term 
model; more especially erroneous, however, is the adoption of 
their antiquated phraseology or obsolete ethics ;—to warm the 
mind to exaltation, or to stir the heart to tears, the poet must 
use the sentiments of the age and the simple language of truth 
(such as is immediately and universally intelligible). The 
adoption of an antiquated phraseology may be admired as 
skilful imitation or reproduction; but it is a purely literary, not 
an artistic excellence; it may please scholars, it will never 
touch the common chord that vibrates through the heart of the 
audience. 

Mr Marston has felt the force of this, but has pushed it 
beyond its real limits in the opposite error. ‘“ The following 
pages,” he says, “originated in the desire of the author to 
write a tragedy entirely indebted for its incident and passion to 
the habits and spirit of the age.” In this sentence there is a 
mixture of truth and error. ‘The real poet must reproduce the 
spirit of his age, he is moved and inspired by it; but the habits 
of the age no poet ever yet reproduced, and for this reason, that 
no age is poetical to itself. In every age there is poetry and 
tragedy; for while human passion exists, they will exist; but 
there is no canon more universally acknowledged than that: 
distance of time or space is necessary to ideality. ‘This has 
been the unconscious principle upon which all artists have 
worked, and its truth lies in the nature of the human mind. 
When we speak of the ideal or poetical world, what do we mean 
but to express our world elevated to a higher state of existence 
by the purification of all its contingent imperfections? Is not 
the ideal as the ore freed from the dross, the real eternal truth* 
of it undimmed by all that is accidental and temporary? Is not 
this, we ask, the meaning of the ideal; and how can we ever 
believe this present time, with which we are so familiar, to be 
that ideal? Are we not deeply impressed with its imperfections, 
and do we not constantly aspire to rid it of them, and so realize 
our ideal ? 

The solution of this question is given in the law of association 
of ideas, whereby one thing cannot be presented to the mind 
without at the same time irresistibly calling up all the thoughts 
and feelings necessarily or accidentally associated with it. Mr 
Marston does not comprehend this law, or he would not have 
said, “‘ The many find it difficult to credit the tragic capacities 
and sensibilities of men whose dress, deportment, and pursuits 
correspond to their own. ‘The vulgar mind cannot easily resign 
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itself to mental illusions, when the scenery they employ is of a 
familiar description.” Exactly so! how can there be illusion 
behind the scenes? Does the man under the curtain, pulling 
the wires, believe in Punch? The familiarity destroys not only 
the illusion, but the poetical feeling, and this not by a law of 
the vulgar mind only, but of the human mind. Is Wiggins 
ideal? He may have an heroic heart pulsing in his breast: but 
Wiggins gud Wiggins is prosaic.* And if this be “ testing the 
essential by the superficial,” it is not our fault, but the fault of 
that law of the human mind, which (while we do not refuse to 
credit the tragic capacities and sensibilities of our fellow men, 
yet) inevitably and in obedience to its own nature, invariably 
calls up a multitude of ideas and feelings, serious, ludicrous, and 
mean, associated with their dress, deportments, and pursuits, 
which destroys the ideal. Did Mr Marston ever represent his 
play to his “mind’s eye”? Did he see oe ae in lemon 

id gloves and elaborate waistcoats, uttering high-flown language 
and poetical thoughts? Did he see a man just stepped from his 
cab, with 1841 strong upon him, talking about 

‘¢ Decencies chimerical 
And plighted faith to rude plebeian swains ?” 


Is not the contradiction between such language, with such dress 
and deportment, startling ? 

Mr Marston is not unaware of the critical canon we have been 
defending, though he never seems to have fathomed it, or he 
would hardly have written thus in defiance. ‘ Nevertheless the 
poetical dictum, 


‘ Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,’ 


is by no means to be accepted as an invariable principle, but as 
a mere general fact; the experience of the common mind,—not 
the law of a great one.” ‘The argument is not fairly stated, but 
we see that he has partly congedianiel it, only failing in the 
last analysis, of not tracing it to alaw of the human mind. Gothe 
has a beautiful epigram to the point— 


«‘ Warum bin ich vergiinglich, o Zeus? so fragte die Schonheit. 
Macht’ich doch, sagte der Gott, nur das Vergiingliche schon.” 
All poets have felt the truth of this. Homer sang the fall of 
Troy and rage of Achilles to the grandchildren of these warriors. 
The Greek dramatists, with one exception, selected all their 
subjects from the past, and that exception (the Perse of 








* Our author may object that his hero is Mordaunt, ‘and not Wiggins ; 
but we cite an extreme case to make the error more palpable: the principle 
is the same; that which makes Wiggins ludicrous makes Mordaunt prosaic. 
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/Eschylus) had distance of space, which is always equivalent to 
distance of time, because it removes the influence of familiarity. 
Shakspere and his fellow poets always laid their scenes in 
distant time, even in those (e. g. ‘ New Way to Pay Old Debts’) 
which were placed in London, the time was left undetermined. 
Racine, in his preface to ‘ Bajazet,’ thus excuses himself for 
having treated so recent a subject :-— 


“¢ Quelques lectures pourront s’étonner qu’on ait osé mettre sur la 
seéne une histoire si récente, mais je n’ai rien vu dans les régles du 
poéme dramatique qui dat me détourner de mon entreprise. A la 
vérité, je ne conseillerois pas 4 un auteur de prendre pour sujet d’une 
tragédie une action aussi moderne que celle-ci, si An s’était passée 
dans le pays ov il veut faire représenter sa tragédie; ni de mettre 
des héros sur le théatre qui auraient été connus de la plupart des 
spectateurs. Les personnages tragiques doivent étre regardés d’un 
autre ceil que nous ne regardons d’ordinaire les personnages que nous 
avons vus de si prés. On peut dire que le respect que l’on a pour 
les héros augmente 4 mesure qu’ils s’éloignent de nous: major e 
loginquo reverentia. L’éloignement des pays répare, en quelque 
sorte, la trop grande proximité des temps; car le peuple ne met 
guére de différence entre ce qui est, si j’ose ainsi parler, a mille 
ans de lui, et ce qui en est 4 mille lieues. C’est ce qui fait, par 
exemple, que les personnages turcs, quelque modernes qu’ils soient, 
ont de la dignité sur notre théatre ; on les regarde de bonne heure 
comme anciens. Ce sont des mceurs et des coutumes toutes différentes. 
Nous avons si peu de commerce avec les princes et les autres personnes 
qui vivent dans le sérail, que nous les considérons, pour ainsi dire, 
comme des gens qui vivent dans un autre siécle que le nétre.” 


Beyond these considerations there is a pretty general con- 
viction that this age and its habits are very unfitted for tragedy, 
the progress of civilization having softened down the violent 
contrasts of character, and the habits and customs of the age 
being less favourable both to heroic adventure and great tragic 
crimes. ‘To quote Gothe again :— 

‘¢ Gute Gesellschaft hab'ich gesehn, man nennt sie die gute, 
Wenn sie zum kleinsten Gedicht keine Gelegenheit giebt.” 


Mr Marston admits this, but says “the display of the passions 
is now more subtle and less obvious than formerly; and their 
signs, while exciting deeper interest in the cultivated and 
thoughtful man, fail in their appeals to the gross apprehension.” 
He has written here the condemnation of his theory; precisely 
because the passions are more subtle but less obvious, are they 
undramatic, and are fitted only for the novel, or for lyric and 
narrative poetry. The drama demands bold and forcible passions 
in action—i. e. in obvious palpable existence, not disquisitions 
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or metaphysical analysis, which may be brought in to set off and 
illustrate the great passions, as in ‘ Hamlet,’ but never to supply 
their place, ‘Consider our merchant,” he observes, “ when 
he returns from ’Change—the poet as he walks unnoted in our 
streets—the calm demeanour of the agitated diplomatist—the 
smooth brow and accustomed smile of a regnant beauty, while 
jealous rivals wound with courtesy and torture, selon /es régles. 
What suspense ! What aspirations! What,inwardstruggles! What 
subdued emotions! ‘There is truly stuff for tragedy in the age 
of civilization. The awful gulfs and frowning precipices are 
no more; but broken hearts are resting beneath this same 
floral Pere la chaise!” He is agely unfortunate in all 
these instances—they are fit subjects for a narrative poem, or 
for a novel, but perfectly unsuited to the drama; the hearts may 
rest very well in Pére /a chaise, and poets may be elegiacal over 
them, but the drama is not the place for reflective analysis nor 
elegiacal profundity. 

Nevertheless we agree with him that there is stuff for tragedy 
in the age of civilization—but the tragedy, in its treatment, must 
be different from that of one placed in a distant era. Instead of 
being poetical, it must be prose. It must, to use Schiller’s dis- 
tinction, “ idealize the real, not realize the ideal,’—it must not 
endeavour to thrust this age into a poetical region which stands 
in contradiction to it, but diving deep down irtto the realities of 
this present time, reproduce it in its truth and passion, instead of 
idealizing it by beauty and dignity. It must not blink any mean 
or ludicrous associations which may be inseparable from its subject, 
but make them necessary, though subordinate, to its effect. To 
take an instance, no one doubts but the life of an author affords 
materials for a very deep tragedy—his blighted hopes—his mis- 
understood aspirations—his wrung heart—the contrast of his faith 
and earnestness with the scepticism and despair around him—these 
afford tragic materials, and we hear they have been made use 
of. But in such a work, if correctly conceived, all that is petty, 
mean, or ludicrous, instead of marring its effect, would but 
conduce to its vivid reality, and feather the arrow of its pathos. 
On the other hand, should the author attempt to make it poetical 
(except inasmuch as feeling and the utterance of feeling are 
in themselves poetry) he must fail, because he would thereby 
deprive it of its real strength, its truth, and could not succeed in 
giving it beauty and dignity, owing to the tyranny of that law 
of association which cannot be eluded; the very facts of hats, 
coats, gloves, and general habits, would contradict the poetical 
language. 

he failure of the endeavour to make the familiar ideal is 
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aptly illustrated in the case of certain modern painters, who 
represent English peasants in what they ludicrously mistake for 
the “ideal style.” They give us a peasant with the most 
exquisitely cut features, a charming inanity of refinement 
peeping from out his beautifully sun-burnt face—his linen 
too, if you look at it, is of the cleanest and the finest! Now 
the alana at once revolts from such a picture—it is 
familiar with the peasant; it contemplated one a little while ago— 
with a short pipe in his mouth, with hard, coarse, dirty, uncouth 
if honest features, and with dirty coarse linen—such is the type 
it has of the English peasant, and it can accept of none other. 
For the artist to have succeeded in his delineation two ways were 
open to him, and only two. First, to have made this peasant a 
Spaniard or Italian, or even English of the “merrie olden time,” 
thus to have removed him from the influence of daily and familiar 
associations ; or, secondly, to have relinquished the idea of beauty 
and dignity altogether, and contented himself with the truth of 
reality. In the real peasant (as delineated by the Dutch, Murillo, 
Gainsborough, Wilkie, &c.,) the truth is the thing aimed at, and 
then all the subordinate matters conduce to the effect—the hard, 
coarse features, dirty clothes, and want of general refinement, 
make up the picturesqueness of the figure. ‘The more the 
kind of subject approaches reality,” says Quatremére de Quincey, 
“the more requisite it is to respect the brief space that separates 
them.” 

The two methods open to the painter were open also to the 
poet, and no more than these two. Mr Marston has chosen 
neither, but has fallen into the error of attempting to idealize his 
peasant without at the same time placing him in the ideal region 
—he has attempted to reproduce the present day, and has falsified 
it ab initio by making his persons talk very beautiful poetry. His 
critics have followed his footsteps with cheers. We think the 
error a pernicious one, and have therefore combated it, and we 
believe we have pointed to its root. 

As the bad painter, from a false conception of his art, in his 
attempt to make his peasant both real and ideal, pag an 
inanity which is neither the one nor the other—as he mars the 
reality by avoiding the truth, and mars the ideality by mingling 
with it familiar associations—so Mr Marston, from a false theory, 
has produced a play which is neither true nor ideal, neither of 
the present nor the past. It is, indeed, a curious condemnation 
of his theory to see how, throughout the work, the instinct of the 

oet has send to submit to the theory of the critic, and how 
y every means he has instinctively escaped from the trammels 
which the subject legitimately, inevitably imposed ; and we shall 
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draw a confirmation of our opinion by an examination of his 
play, applauding the instinct of the poet while we deplore the 
error of the theorist. 


“ The opposite evils of aristocratic and democratic pride,” he bi 
‘¢ seemed to supply elements capable of dramatic evolution. This 
has been especially attempted in the characters of Lydia and Mor- 
daunt; the one venerating the conventional only, the other neglect- 
ing its just claims.” 

This is the problem: how has he grasped it? how has he 
stated it? Mordaunt, the popular member of the House of 
Commons, is— 

“ A theme of public talk. 
Men, as they slowly pace through stately squares, 
Discuss his latest words of eloquence, 
Even as the natural topic of the time. 
And busier folk who thread the crowded streets, 
Pause by that vendor’s window which displays 
The book whose title-page his name inscribes— 
A name not only metropolitan, 
But known in every district of the isles!” 


This Mordaunt is invited by the Earl of Lynterne on a visit to 
his castle, the earl wishing to conciliate his political foe. He 
falls in love with Mabel, the earl’s daughter, and is beloved by 
her, though no confession has yet taken place. Such is the 
situation at the second act, where the action first faintly begins. 
Lady Lydia, Mabel’s aunt, interrupts the lovers in a ¢éte-d-téte, 
and, on aotanth retiring, accuses Mabel of loving him ; Mabel 
parries the thrust, and when asked seriously if she will deny it, 
replies haughtily— 
** It doth not need denial,—Edgar Mordaunt!” 


And yet she says, a few lines after :— 
‘* Men three relations hold to dignity,— 
By gradual use some grow inured to it, 
And some are born to it, but there be those 
Born of it, natured of its element ; 
With them, nobility is personal, 
And they must die, ere it can, ” 
Lydia (satirically). 
In which rank place you Mordaunt? 


Mabel. 
In the last.” 


And a little further on she says of station— 


“ It is but a poor treasure in itself, 
Yet becomes rich when ’tis the sole possession, 
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Believe me! noble spirits never wrap 
Honours so closely round them as to let 

The garment hide the wearer. Rank’s a robe 
Which sits the best when negligently worn, 
Disclosing the mind’s perfect symmetry, 
That needs not gorgeous attire to grace it.” 


Such are the sentiments necessary for the poetical heroine, 
but contradicting his conception most flatly, for the answer is, 
if such be her thoughts why does she so scorn the hint of alliance 
with Edgar Mordaunt? She places him in the highest rank,— 
she, the aristocrat, recognises in him the primitive element of 
her own greatness, the apioroc of nature: she, the aristocrat, 
thinks that rank is not de the greater part of the man, that 
the garment should not hide the wearer,—and yet she scorns a 
hint at love for Mordaunt! The truth is, did she not hold these 
sentiments she would not be poetical; did she follow them out, 
there would be no antagonism—the play would end at once. 

In the third act, Lady Lydia, determined on preventing the 
match, tells Mordaunt that Mabel loves him, and that conse- 
quently she hopes his delicacy will suggest the propriety of his 
leaving the house at once, as the earl could never be supposed to 
consent. Mordaunt, however, determines to ask the earl, and 
that at once; the aunt, enraged at the failure of her plan, now 
tells Mabel that Mordaunt has declared she loves him, and that 
he is with her father demanding his consent. Mabel is piqued 
at his insolence in daring thus to assume her love for him, and 

oes instantly to confront him with her father. We see in this 
incident another evidence of the necessity on the author’s part 
to shun the truth of his conception, to avoid the real statement 
of the problem (the strug le between aristocratic and democratic 
pride) which he felt could not be evolved by his mode of treat- 
ment; he felt that when it came to the struggle, Mabel must 
inevitably yield to her love, and so realize her opinions; and 
feeling this, he is forced at last to ground her refusal on pique 
at his hastiness—an incident brought to bear by two paltry lies! 

The earl is angry at Mordaunt’s declaration, at his not having 
curbed the expression of his love “ when disgrace and grief are 
like to follow it.” Mabel peremptorily denies ever having 
given him the slightest reason to suppose she cared for him. 

ordaunt replies— 

“ May I then ask, 
If you have never loved me, why you deigned 
To speak in tones so soft, to let each glance 
Be tempered with such sweetness—oftentimes 
To sit mute by the hour, as if my words 
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Were music to your ear, and when I ceased, 
To pay me with a smile in which there seem’d 
A Heart’s whole volume writ ? 


Mabel. 

This is too much ; 
Whate’er my kindness meant, it did not mean 
To foster your presumption, though perhaps 
Suspecting it, and lacking at the time 
Better employment, I allowed it scope, 
Did not repress it harshly, and amused 
Rather than angered, failed to put a bound 
To its extravagance. 

Lady Lydia. 
You were honoured 
In thus assisting to beguile the hours 
Of Lady Mabel’s solitude,” 


Mordaunt, perfectly thunderstruck at this heartlessness, 
threatens them with retribution; and so ends the act. 

In this scene we have the heart of the piece,—the problem 
stated in all its nudity and in all its error; we have the un- 
measured contempt of all three for the plebeian, the most com- 


plete indifference to his feelings, the non-recognition of any 
common humanity between them, and the heartless levity of two . 
women, who declare that his heart has been used as a toy, 
sacrificed to the most pitiless aristocratic vanity, used to beguile 
a lady’s solitude, who, “ lacking better employment,” allows him 
to fall desperately in love with her, and then crushes him beneath 
the iron heel of pride, without one gitying glance, one palliating 


tone, which should alleviate his sufferings. Aristocratic insolence 
in all the traditional form of its most odious egotism ; irrespective 
of any feeling in plebeians; pursuing its caprices with a reckless 
immunity from consequence; thinking the worm it treads on too 
henouned by its touch. Such is Mr Marston’s statement of the 
problem ; aud now we ask, is this a fair statement of it? Is it 
the problem as presented by this nineteenth century ? Is it not 
rather one of some centuries back, in times wherein History 
reveals this feeling as the universal one, when poor suffering 
humanity could only assert herself in the persons of a few indi- 
viduals, —the aristeia the chosen among them, and the rest 
were villains, serfs, and canaille? In the present day there 
are prejudices of rank and birth, as there must ever be; but how 
wonderfully are they softened down, how much stronger is the 
feeling of a common humanity spread through the highest classes ! 
Whenever the prejudice of birth takes the extreme form of past 
ages, as it does in some cases, the effect is ludicrous; so ludi- 
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crous, indeed, is the excessive absurdity of excluding all people 
not well born from the considerations of humanity, that it is a 
dangerous motive even for comedy, so nearly does it border on 
the farcical. 

Yet it is from no want of ability that Mr Marston has so 
falsified the problem, but from the necessity of his poetical 
instinct. A man of Mordaunt’s poetical and political eminence 
—one dreaded by the earl as an enemy, courted as a friend, was 
in a position reasonably to aspire to the hand of that earl’s 
daughter ; and although there are many families who would not 
waive birth in consideration of any abilities, wealth, or power, 

et the refusal would be couched in terms of courtesy and respect; 
it would be grounded on the want of family, but not on that of 
openly-expressed contempt—contempt of the most galling, 
heartless kind. Such would be the case in the present day; 
but the reader sees at once that this is very undramatical, or at 
least very prosaic; that on a refusal so grounded and expressed, 
no great action, no tragedy could be founded, unless, as we be- 
fore said, it were treated in prose, and with reference to the 
vividness of reality. 

Mr Marston has felt this, and accordingly has been led to 
remove it from the present time, and to Fcighten its poetical 
effect by every art in his power: and he has succeeded; his 
piece is really one placed in the past, with the feelings, and pre- 
judices, and language of the past; he has reversed the necessary 
anachronism of art; instead of placing the feelings and ethics of 
the present into the past, he has placed the feelings and ethics 
of the past into 1841. But, then, what becomes of this much- 
— ed theory? what is the meaning of all this talk about the 
habits and spirit of the age, when we are to have nothing of them 
but modern names and one mention of the House of Commons ? 
Where is the potency of this theory, which, as we have shown, 
must be falsified if the piece remains poetical? Why does Mr 
Marston place his scene in 1841, if he is obliged to shirk the 
realities of 1841, with all their familiar associations, and to give 
us a notary who reads the settlement—a rapier which Pierpoint 
draws (how came he by it?) and a language every way separated 
from our language, and thickly studded with obsolete or artifi- 
cial words and forms of senile such as “twain,” ‘I marvel,” 
“to cozen,”  forsooth,” “sojourn,” “sire,” ‘ churl,” ‘ per- 
chance,” “she speaks gooth,” “ tune of speech,” ‘ public cares 
leave him few hours for converse, and in those he speaks me for- 
mally,” “I could not brook thee wed,” ‘ perchance a week or 
twain,” &c.? Every way, both in thought and language, the 
poet escapes from the present! 
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To resume our outline of the story: five years elapse between 
the third and fourth acts, and Mordaunt has occupied them in pre- 
paring hisrevenge. He has been made a baronet, and is now an 
accepted suitor to Mabel’s hand. Thisisa great mistake: to sup- 
pose that a mere baronetage could remove the scruples of Mabel 
and her family, when political power and transcendent abilities had 
previously failed, is a most false and prosaic conception of aristo- 
cratic pride: Mordaunt was still a parvenu, and but a baronet! 
However, the family have consented, and the nuptials are to 
take place to-morrow; at the reading of the deeds of settlement 
Mordaunt rises, speaks of his low origin, and then refuses to 
marry Mabel. This is his revenge: he thus extenuates it :— 

“ Have you loved ever? Known what ’tis to stake 
Your heart’s whole capital of blessedness 
Upon one die, the chance of love returned ! 
To lose the cast; be beggared in your soul ; 
Then to be spurned and made a public scorn 
By those who tempted the fatal throw, 
Which drained your heart of riches—and all this 
Because your birth was iowly? Had you borne it? 
I have not sought for vengeance in this act. 
My life, my energies, my talents all, 
Did I task for the deed! such apparatus 
Was meant for nobler uses, than belong 
To a mere private feud—but I have fought 
A battle for high principles, and taught 
Convention, ae it dares to tread down Man, 
Man shall arise in turn and tread it down !” 


This is what the author calls a revenge “palliated by that 
unconscious sophistry which too often leads us to connect the 
indulgence of a passion with the assertion of a principle.” Pas- 
sion oe this; it is the greatest of all sophists, but it would not 
- t a noble nature to a mean revenge; the character of 

ordaunt is repugnant to every idea of such a passion as this, 
so petty, so cruel, so ungentlemanly. 

n the fifth act Mabel is dying from the “revenge” of Mor- 
daunt. Her aunt returns from Italy conscience-stricken, and 
reveals to her the part she played in the tramsaction, and the lies 
she told. While listening to oe, Mabel finely and passionately 
exclaims— 


«¢ Wake me! I cannot bear this dream—oh! wake me— 
Will none of you have pity?” 
But we confess our want of understanding the drift of this 
confession. Mabel did not refuse Mordaunt because her aunt 
asserted that he had declared her love for him, but because he 
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was of low origin; this was the ground of refusal, this was the 
idea of the piece. What influence, then, can this discovery 
have? However, the earl goes to Mordaunt, supplicates for- 
giveness for Mabel, who enters shortly after, is pardoned, and dies. 

Thus ends the ‘ Patrician’s Daughter,’ a work written on a 
false principle, and owing many of its defects to that principle, 
but yet full of talent and promise; and when the author’s expe- 
rience and more developed views of the aim and means of art 
have given a purer direction to his talents, we doubt not that this 
i ge oe . realized. He is evidently young and careless ; 
1e has much to learn, and we hope he may feel this, and not be 
seduced by indolence or the praises of friends and critics into the 
notion that he has yet accomplished a drama. He must study 
the dramatic development of character, as well as the art of the 
stage; he must learn to accurately distinguish what is really 
tragic in human passion, and what phases of character as well as 
what incidents of action are suitable to the development of this 
passion. Having settled the idea of his piece and the problem 
to be worked out, he must maturely consider what characters 
most fitly illustrate this idea, either positively or antagonistically ; 
and from the juxta-position of these characters and their passions 
must the incidents all naturally flow. This is not the work of 
a day, but it is indispensable to success. He can have no 
greater or completer model in this, as in most respects, than 
Shakspere, with a trifling allowance for differences in the 
necessities of the stage at two different epochs; and this is said 
not in a hollow declamatory manner, but as a serious and valu- 
able fact, which is mostly disregarded. So much is raved about 
Shakspere, that one hesitates almost to put forth a sober con- 
viction about him, it sounds so like a truism; nevertheless, we 
see little evidence that he is practically regarded as a model, and 
if it be not a hollow declamation on most sides, we must set the 
declaimers down as wretchedly incompetent. With study, then, 
we repeat, Mr Marston may become a successful dramatist ; 
he is a real poet, and that is the first and greatest step. He 
does not conceive an emotion, and then look about him for the 
most poetical aspect in which to present it, painfully hesitating 
as to metaphors, personifications, and other ingenious arts; but 
the law of his mind, we take it, is such, that the first aspect 
things present to him is the poetical one ; hence all his poetry is 
genuine and simple, seldom far-fetched in its images, rarely 
running into exaggeration, but flowing calmly and equably as 
water from a rock. Gentleness and beauty, though dominant, 
are not exclusive characteristics of his muse, for he has shown 
great passion and rhetoric to be also at command. ‘There is a 
carelessness which betrays youth, an inattention to the value of 
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words, which time will correct, and a general diffuseness and 
weakness in his versification which is very undramatic. Never 
let him forget the profound remark of Coleridge, that “ dramatic 
poetry must be poetry hid in thought and passion— not thought 
or passion disguised in the dress of poetry.” He should avoid, 
also, the tendency to prove, as it were, all his thoughts, instead of 
throwing them out in lines or half lines, like the great drama- 
tists. He cannot be too brief in his aphorisms; when he says— 
‘¢ True love, though tender, is immortal too— 
Easy to wound, incapable of death—” 


he hits the perfection of dramatic moralizing; yet how easy 
to have expanded that into half-a-dozen lines! The drama 
wants flashes of lightning struck out by passion, not the diffuse 
light embracing all things rayed forth by contemplation. The 
tone of Mr Marston’s mind and the rhythm of his verse con- 
stantly reminds us of Sheridan Knowles, and the following 
passage might be mistaken for one of the author of ‘ Virginius :’ 
“ He’s seldom from your sight; if you would ride, 

Straight he needs exercise,—keep you at home, 

He finds the air too sultry, feels fatigued, 

And keeps the house; beside all which, but note 

How much he adds by glances, motions, sighs, 

Smiles, even cast of visage, to his words, 

Which as I lately said your eyes reward 

With interest more than maidenly.” 


We see also traces of Leigh Hunt and Bulwer; no more, 
indeed, than that of admiration when impregnating a young 
style, but still enough to betray youth. Butinasmuch as he is a 

enuine poet, there is little to be feared for the future, except 
impatience of self-criticism or indolence ; and we feel bound to 
offer him a word of encouragement to proceed. He finely says— 
“ Tt has been my wont 
To pause o’er some fine thought, and feel that he 
Who gave it utterance was my friend.” 


And having expressed this truth, which all have felt, he will 
believe us when we say it is in such spirit of friendliness that 
we have pointed out his faults and crudities, and that we now 
give him our willing praise. We have no space to quote all the 
fine thoughts over which we have paused in his play, but will 
select the three following for the reader’s benefit :— 
‘* Farewell, sir! should we ever meet again, 
It will be in that deepest of all strangeness 
Which grows ’twixt those who have Sed once, and love not.” 


This is a truth expressed most truthfully. The second is not so 
original, but is well put :— 
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*¢ Hurried adventure, when most perilous, 
Hath yet in it a bracing quality, 
Enabling us to meet whate’er betide ; 
But ’tis the detail of blank intervals— 
Of patient sufferance where no action is 
That proves our nature! Many are, who act, 
But oh! how few endure !” 


The last we select because on so old a subject; it is worth 
seeing how a poet soliloquizes on the eternal theme of love :— 


“ How beautiful are all things when we love. 
While yet we dwell apart, the world without 
Appears to us in fractions,—where we go 

e subdivide the whole into small circles, 
Of which ourselves are centres; but in love 
The illuminated globe revolves around 
The loved one, as its axis of pure light. 
And this I reason out,—it is not fancy, 
But stands the test of logic. She I love, 
Is human, and through Nature’s wide extent 
All that is human, for her sake, I love. 
Whene’er birds sings she hears them in her walks, 
Or from her open lattice. Henceforth birds 
Are sacred to my soul. The sun that lights 
Her daily path, mild moon and solemn stars 
That shine into her chamber, trees her shade 
From noontide heat, rivers whose winding way 
And current fresh and gently murmuring song 
Combine to charm her, when she strays at eve 
By their inviting banks, flowers ministering 
Their fragrant incense to her, forest paths 
Pressed by her feet, I love. Our planet earth 
1s her abode,—for her sake I love earth, 
And for earth’s sake love all that earth contains. 
Oh! it is great and wise and good to love, 
To feel we live in all things, and that they 
Live by us, and not we by them,—to be 
The pulse to our orn universe.” 


To resume our opening metaphor: in this steeple-chase have 
either of these riders won? The prize, no—but acclamation cer- 
tainly. They have stumbled too often, have miscalculated, or 
overseen too many leaps—have had too many tumbles, and have 
had too great a general ignorance of the line of country to brin 
them in taking the lead and winning ; but they have also dent 
so many obstacles, and shown such true and gallant mettle in 
many parts of the run, that warmest hopes may be entertained 
of them, and we venture to predict that they will be backed by 
“long odds” at their next run. G. H. L. 
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Art. V.—1. Sir Robert Peel’s Speech on the Corn Laws. 
Feb. 1842. 


2. Lord John Russell’s Speech on the Corn Laws. Feb. 1842. 
3. Mr Cobden’s Speech on the Corn Laws. March, 1842. 


HE recent discussions on the Corn Laws have terminated, 

as we anticipated, in the triumph of class legislation and 
exploded fallacies over public interests, and the acknowledged 
principles of justice. The friends of free trade generally, and 
especially of free trade in corn, have, however, great reason to 
congratulate themselves on the recent progress and the present 
aspect of the question. In less than three years the doctrine of 
the unjust and noxious character of the existing system of restric- 
tions, has advanced from being the opinion of an unpopular and 
calumniated few to becoming the cry and the watchword of an 
injured multitude, and has at length hose adopted as the tenet of 
one of the great parties in the state, on the soundness and ulti- 
mate triumph of which they have staked their future tenure of 
office. Nay, more; the other and the dominant arty, though 
comprising all that is most unyielding in palidieal eglaten and 
most tenacious of individual interest, has been compelled to woes | 


forward a measure of improvement, which, though tardy, niggard, 
and reluctant, is es an abandonment of former positions, and a 


virtual acknowledgment that the previous system was unsound, 
unjust, and therefore untenable. 

The debate therefore, though its result has disappointed the 
hopes and will prolong the ilies of the people, has not been 
without its use. It has cleared away much rubbish, it has ex- 
ploded some fallacies, and it has elicited two or three important 
admissions from the leaders of the great aristocratic parties. Lord 
John Russell professes himself hostile in principle to all commer- 
cial fetters, and declares that “ the country is a better judge of 
the safest and most profitable channels for its industry than the 
wisest senate that ever sat.” Sir Robert Peel affirms that “ it 
is impossible to fix the price of food by legislative enactments,” 
and that “ protective duties for the benefit of any one particular 
class are wholly indefensible.” > 

It is true that these principles derive no new strength, no added 
certainty, from their adoption by our leading statesmen ; but this 
adoption marks that mighty step in scientific progress, the de- 
scent of sound tenets from the domain of theory to that of prac- 
tice—from the closet to the world. These senators have acknow- 
ledged that the light has reached them—that they know the right; 
and if in future they act in contravention of its dictates, their own 
words are on record to convict them of treason to the truth. 
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Among the fallacies which we may consider as having been in 
a great measure exposed by the lengthened discussion the ques- 
tion has undergone, is that of the peculiar burdens imposed upon 
the land justifying and necessitating an equivalent protective duty. 
Formerly this was one of the arguments brought most promi- 
nently forward by the coddlers of the agricultural interest ;—now 
it is little more hen thrown in as a makeweight, or hinted at in 
vague and general terms. And any one who compares Sir Ro- 
bert’s triumphant appeal to this argument, in his speech last year 
at Tamworth, with his distant fos cautious reference to it when 
he laid his new plan before the House, will see ample reason to 
believe that a more careful consideration has convinced him of the 
danger of relying on so doubtful and untenable a plea. Never 
was there a greater blunder committed than by those landlords’ 
friends who first opened so unquestionable an inquiry ; for every 
successive discussion, while it throws fresh wat upon the 
reality of these alleged exclusive burdens, brings to light a num- 
ber of exemptions, respecting the reality, the exclusiveness, and 
the injustice of which there can-exist no doubt whatever. More- 
over, not only is it a thing incredible, and at variance with the 
known laws of human nature, that a legislature composed exclu- 
sively of landowners should ever have imposed, or allowed to re- 
main, any taxation upon land from which other species of property 
were exempted, but waiving the question as to the truth of the 
allegation, the answer to it is obvious, and has been given. If 
the land is subject to any burdens which it is unjust that it should 
bear, remove them or equalize them. Do not attempt to atone 
for one injustice by the commission of another. Rectification, 
not compensation, is the legitimate cure fur unequal laws.* 

Another, and formerly a most popular fallacy, which has also, 
we believe, received its death-blow in the late discussions, is the 
double one, that wages rise and fall with the price of corn, and 
consequently that the cry of cheap bread for the poor is a disho- 
nesty or a delusion; and that the manufacturers only desire a 
repeal of the Corn Laws in order that they may be enabled to 
reduce the wages of their artisans. We hope to take an early 
opportunity of entering at some length into the causes of this sin- 
gular mistake ; at present we can only assert that the doctrine is 





* Has it never struck Sir Robert Peel that the very same principle which 
entitles the landowner to the imposition of a heavy duty on the admission of 
foreign wheat (on account of land being more heavily burdened in this 
country than in others), would, by a parity of reasoning, entitle the manufac- 
turer to a bounty on the export of his produce? For certainly the English 
manufacturer is more heavily burdened, in comparison with the Prussian 
——— than the English landlord in comparison with the Prussian 

ndlord. 
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directly at variance both with principle and with fact ;—that it is 
not true, and that it cannot be true; and we are glad to see that 
the doctrine is now only broached by a few of the weakest and 
most violent of the ultra party. 

In all previous discussions on this much agitated question, one 
of the reasons urged most confidently in behalf of restrictive legis- 
lation, and especially in behalf of a varying and graduated scale, 
was the vast importance of preventing excessive fluctuations in 
the price of so essential an article of consumption. This argu- 
ment has now, we are not surprised to see, been wholly dropped 
by the agricultural party. ‘They seem to have discovered that, 
though an effective one in the hands of their opponents, it would 
be suicidal in their own. 

The history of the Corn Laws is curious. Almost from the 
earliest ootiel of our country’s annals the Legislature has busied 
itself in vain attempts to regulate the price of corn,—sometimes 
by duties on importation, sometimes by bounties on exportation, 
sometimes by bounties on importation, sometimes by prohibition 
of either. Yet under every successive law the fluctuations have 
been so enormous as to laugh to scorn all efforts to prevent 
them.* In the course of the last 170 years, no less than eight 


principal Corn Laws have been passed, to say nothing of an 
infinity of minor regulations. We give the years in which they 
came into operation, and the fluctuation under each. 

Lowest Price. Highest Price. Fluctuation per cent, 


s. 

1670 35 

1689 23 

1773 35 

1791 41 

1804 49 

1815 38 

1822 40 69 

1828 - 36 - 77 

It is certainly remarkable that the experience of 170 years, 
when so legibly laid out before them, should have failed in teach- 
ing our senators the utter futility of all their schemes for obtaining 
any approach to regularity of price by means of bounties, prohi- 
bitions, and restrictions. ‘These measures may aggravate the evil, 
but by no possibility can they amend it; and the history of their 
operation in times past might, we should have thought, have led 
to the discovery of the simple truth, that, as these disastrous varia- 
tions in price arise from variations in the supply of food,—in other 
words, from the varying character of the weather and the harvest, 
—the only corrective or mitigation of them must be sought in 


Ss. 
64 

81 

59 
156 
155 
112 


SOHPMONSCOR 





* Mr Tooke shows that under the present law prices must vary from 36s, 
to 73s. a quarter.—See his work on Prices, vol. iii, p. 39-40. 
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extending the field of production, and multiplying the quarters 
from which the supply is drawn. It is probable that the aggre- 
gate agricultural produce of the whole world does not materially 
vary from one year to another ; and it follows that the greater the 
number of countries from which our supply is drawn, the greater 
will be the regularity of that supply both in quantity and price ; 
while a country which relies exclusively on the produce of its own 
‘soil, no power, no skill, no wisdom upon earth, can save from the 
most ruinous, sudden, and excessive fluctuations. ‘The principle 
would be the same, though the evil would be aggravated, and the 
absurdity more apparent, were each county in England confined 
by law to corn of its own growth, and were importation from the 
neighbouring districts prohibited except in periods of scarcity, in 
which they would share, and in which consequently they would 
have no surplus to dispose of.* 

Sir Robert Peel, in his opening speech, placed the question as 
to the propriety of protecting duties on grounds upon which we 
are perfectly willing to join issue with him. He threw overboard 
with supreme contemptt+ the plea of his colleague, Sir Edward 
Knatchbull,—that protection was necessary to enable the landed 
aristocracy to maintain their station in society (in other words, to 
live in a style of extravagant splendour to which their natural 
incomes are inadequate), and distinctly stated, that protecting 
duties on home-grown produce can only be vindicated on the 
ground that they are conducive to the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. 

“ The position I propose to retain I do not retain for the especial 
pene of any particular class. (Hear, hear.) Protection cannot 

e vindicated on that principle. The only protection which can be 
vindicated is that which is consistent with the general welfare of all 
classes in the country. (Hear, hear.) I should not consider myself 
a friend to the agriculturist if I asked for a protection with a view of 
propping up rents, or for the purpose of defending his interests, or the 
interests of any particular class (hear, hear); and in the proposition 
I now submit to the House, I totally disclaim any such intention.” 

The Corn Laws, then, can only be vindicated in case they are 
beneficial to the community at large. Now this they can only be 
(as the Premier will at once concede to us) in case they either 





* « Those counties which have depended the most upon foreign countries 
for their supply of corn, have enjoyed beyond all others the advantage of a 
steady and invariable grain market:”—James Mill. 

“ The larger the surface from which a country draws its supplies of food, 
the less likely is it to be injuriously affected by varieties in the harvests."— 
J. R. M‘Culloch. 

+ The Premier was not always as discreet, however, as may be guessed 
from certain expressions he made use of in his speech in the House of Com- 
mons, March 31, 1828; and again on April 29 of the same year, . 
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provide the people with employment which otherwise they could 
not obtain, or secure to them a larger and more regular supply of 
food than otherwise they would be able to procure. If, therefore, 
they effect neither of these objects ;—if it can be shown that, on 
the contrary, their operation is to curtail the demand for labour, 
and to diminish its remuneration, and also to lessen and endanger 
the supply of food,— to enhance its price and aggravate its fluctua- 
tions,—Sir Robert will at once agree with us that they are wholly 
indefensible. 

I. The statement put forward by the supporters of the Corn 
Law is, that in this country corn is often grown upon soils of so 
inferior a quality that much labour and outlay is required to ren- 
der them productive ; that, in consequence, only a high price for 
their produce can render it worth while to retain them in cultiva- 
tion, and that this price can only be obtained by securing them 
against the competition of foreign growers. Were foreign corn 
freely admitted, then (it is urged), these soils would go out of cul- 
tivation, and the labourers now occupied upon them would be 
thrown out of employment. This we believe to be a fair state- 
ment of their argument when reduced to specific terms. 

Now the answer to this is threefold. First, it is clear that it 
never can be beneficial to the community that land should be cul- 
tivated, whose cultivation can only be made profitable to the cul- 
tivator by the imposition of a heavy tax on the community. It 
would no doubt be possible, by excessive labour and profuse ma- 
nuring, to grow corn upon a gravel walk ; but it never could be 
profitable to the community to pay such a price for that corn as 
alone would remunerate the grower; nor, we conceive, would the 
landlords have the effrontery to ask—nor, we are sure, would the 
Legislature dare to enact—nor would the people be tame enough 
to tolerate, a law passed with the object, or having the tendency, 
of securing such a price to the producer.* 

Again, the cost of growing corn depends upon other items be- 
sides the value of the land; and the cultivation of the same fields 
may be profitable enough at a rent of 10s. an acre, when a rent 
of 20s., if exacted, would throw them out of cultivation. More- 
over, land may be cultivated otherwise than in corn; and though 
unfit and unprofitable for wheat, may be vefy well adapted to 
ag crops, or to pasture, or to sheep-walks ; and though it pro- 

uce wheat no longer, it may still afford employment to the same, 


or nearly the same, amount of labour as before. 





* We have often wondered that the owners of hothouses and the growers 
of grapes in Devonshire have never applied to Parliament for a protective 
duty against the admission of foreign wines: we are convinced that they 
might make out a very strong case. But we suppose that, in this case, their 
interest as consumers overpowers their interest as producers. 
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But we will waive these arguments for the present, and we 
boldly say that we do not believe any land would be thrown out 
of cultivation even by a total repeal of the Corn Laws, certainly 
not by such a modification of + nee as Lord John Russell pro- 
posed, a fixed duty of 8s. a quarter. And in the first place we 
appeal to the uniform testimony of the Scotch farmers, who were 
examined before a Committee of the House of Commons in 1836, 
who declared that they wished for no Corn Laws, that they 
feared no foreign competition, and that a price of 50s. a quarter 
would amply remunerate them for their outlay, and would induce 
them to extend their cultivation. These gentlemen, it must be 
remembered, farmed a poorer soil, and inhabited a far less genial 
and more variable climate, than that of the corn districts of 
England, where the agriculturists have just declared that not less 
than 60s. a quarter will repay them. here are we to look for 
the explanation of this singular discrepancy? Simply in the 
two facts: first, that the Scotch farmers are intelligent and 
enterprising men, who trust for their profits to their own exer- 
tions, while the English farmers have been pampered by protection 
into habits of indolent security, and trust for their profits to the 
enactments of the Legislature. And secondly, that in Scotland 
the leases are for a term of years, and the rents reasonable in 
amount, and varying with the price of corn; while in England 
the farmers are commonly tenants at will, or for uncertain 
periods, and pay, or contract to pay, rents fixed in amount, and 
calculated on the fallacious supposition of high prices being per- 
manent ones. 

Again, the history of our Corn Laws for the last twenty-seven 
years will give us great reason to mistrust the predictions of 
those who conceive that the importation of foreign corn will have 
the effect of throwing English land out of cultivation. “Of all 
the so-called practical men who gave evidence in 1815, when the 
law was passed prohibiting importation till the price should reach 
80s., not one could be brought to express any doubt as to the 
certain ruin that must be experienced by farmers if wheat should 
fall below that price. Some even went so far as to fix 96s. a 

uarter as the price required, in order to keep in arable cultiva- 
tion a breadth of land sufficient for the subsistence of the people. 
In the twenty-four years that have since elapsed there have been 
only two, 1817 and 1818, and those years of great foreign 
importation, in which the annual average has reached this rate, 
thus deciared to be the lowest that would preserve the growers 
from ruin. The average of these twenty-four years has been 
61s. 4d., or 23 per cent. below safety.”* Yet during this period 





* ‘Effect of Restrictions.’ By G. R. Porter. 1839, 
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large additional quantities of land have been brought into 
cultivation. 

In 1822 again 70s. was considered to be the lowest price at 
which foreign corn should be allowed to come into competition 
with our own growth, and then only under a duty of 12s. a 

uarter. It was affirmed that less than 70s. would not induce 
the farmer to keep a sufficient breadth of land under the plough. 
Yet in only one year since that period, 1839,—that, too, a year 
of large foreign importation—has the annual average reached 
that price; while the average of the whole twenty years has 
been only 59s., or sixteen per cent. below what was declared to 
be essential. Yet during this period it is notorious that our corn 
cultivation has increased, and additional labourers have been 
employed. 

n 1828 a new law was passed, and 64s. a quarter was then 
declared to be the lowest remunerating price, and at that price a 
duty of 23s. 8d. was imposed on foreign wheat. Yet in only 
seven years out of the thirteen that have since elapsed has the 
annual average reached 64s.; the average price for the whole 
period has been 58s. 9d., or nine per cent. below what was 
considered absolutely essential; and every one of the high-priced 
years was marked by large importations of foreign grain. Yet 
during this period our cultivation has been unquestionably and 
greatly extended. 

The remunerating price—the price at which foreign corn 
ought to be excluded—the price requisite to retain a sufficiency 
of land in corn cultivation, is now stated by Sir Robert Peel to 
be 56s., and by the Duke of Buckingham to be 60s. a quarter. 
But we can no longer place any reliance on the estimates of 
prophets who have been twice so egregiously mistaken. And it 
needs no lengthened consideration that the price which would be 
fatal to a farmer without enterprise, capital, or skill, and burdened 
with an exorbitant rent, may yet leave a handsome profit to one 
whose wits have been sharpened, and whose energies have been 
aroused, by foreign competition, and whose landlord is content 
with such reasonable remuneration as a tenant can afford to pay. 

Further, it is, we think, proved beyond cavil, by the docu- 
ments submitted to Parliament,* and is indéed admitted on all 
hands, that the lowest price at which any considerable quantity 
of foreign wheat could be sold in this country, after paying an 
8s. duty, and leaving a moderate profit to the importer, would be 
50s. a quarter. We believe it is equally certain that an average 
price of 45s..a quarter would be a sufficient inducement to 
farmers to extend their cultivation, and would repay them for 


* See the Consuls’ returns, and Mr Jacobs’ works on the Foreign Corn Trade. 
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doing so. If this be the case, the whole chimera of land with- 
drawn from the plough, and labourers thrown out of employment, 
vanishes into thin air. Now what is the statement of Mr Tooke, 
the first authority on this subject, and a gentleman for whom Sir 
Robert Peel is fond of expressing sincere deference and respect ? 


“‘ The averages of the six years following 1831, when there was 
no foreign wheat, or no proportion worth mentioning in the market, 
were— 

s. d. 
1832 - 58 8 
1833 ° ° - 52 11 
1834 ° ° - 4 2 
1835 ° . . 39 4 
1836 . & 6 
1837 ° - 55 10 


6)301 5 


50 3 

But if it be considered that by far the largest quantities sold were in 
the three years of the lowest prices, viz., 1834-5-6, the average of 
which was 44s. 8d., and that during that period (although, as usual 
upon the occurrence of low prices, there were loud ccmplaints of 
agricultural distress) the country never exhibited a greater extent 
nor a higher degree of cultivation,—it is perfectly fair to presume 
that at a price of about 45s. there is no reason to believe that much, 
if any land, would be thrown out of cultivation. The general fact is 
in proof, by results beyond controversy, that the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the kingdom were never, as far as the seasons permitted, 
on a larger scale than in 1836 and 1837, notwithstanding the alleged 
discouragement of the low prices of 1834 and 1835.”*—Tooke’s 
History of Prices, iii, 41-43. 

We are then, we think, fully borne out in assuming that, on 
the most unfavourable supposition, the extreme effect of the 
substitution of a moderate Fed duty for the present Corn Laws, 





* The fact we believe to be, that both high and low prices operate alike upon 
the farmer in stimulating him to increased production. High prices operate 
by holding out to him the inducement of large remuneration; low prices, 
by greatly diminishing his profit upon each quarter of wheat, and conse- 
quently rendering a larger production necessary to procure him the same 
aggregate gains as before. ‘The lower his rate of profit, the greater quantity 
must he produce in order to ensure himself adequate returns. The same 
principle operates with the manufacturer, as well as with the farmer, with 
this Stam, that when prices fall so low as to leave a positive loss 
(i. e. a loss greater than the interest and depreciation of the invested capital) 
the manufacturer ceases to PRegluce ; but when prices fall so low as to leave 
a positive loss to the farmer, he will still continue to produce, because he 
can turn that loss into a profit by obtaining a reduction of his rent. The 
farmer, therefore, will not allow tis land to go out of cultivation as long as 
the profits arising from it are sufficient to enable him to pay any rent at all, 
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in diminishing employment, would be almost inappreciable in 
amount, being limited to the possible withdrawal of a very small 
quantity of inferior land from corn cultivation to that of pasture 
or green crops. ‘Thus much we concede to Sir Robert Peel as a 
possible result; our own conviction, however, is, that no land 
whatever would be withdrawn from the growth of wheat except 
such as ought never to have been applied to it, and of which the 
application is now unprofitable. 

Now let us turn to the other side of the picture, and inquire to 
what extent employment for the poor is limited by the present 
system of restrictive duties, and what increase it would be sus- 
ceptible of under a juster and wiser law. 

We presume it will not be disputed that a given amount of 
capital in the hands of a manufacturer affords employment to a 
far greater number of labourers than the same amount in the 
hands of a farmer; and that, consequently, the destruction of 
agricultural capital is far less detrimental in curtailing the demand 
for labour than the destruction of manufacturing capital to an 
equivalent extent. It appears, according to the most careful es- 
timates which have been made, that the amount of capital em- 
ployed in farming is about 7/. an acre, and that 40 acres (taking 
an average of arable and grass land) give full and direct employ- 
ment to one labourer. It follows that 100,000/. engaged in 
farming will furnish regular occupation to 343 labourers. But 
100,000/. invested in the cotton or woollen manufacture gives 
direct employment to six times that number, or upwards of 
2,000 persons, and this too at a higher average rate of earnings 
per head. By destroying 100,000/. of agricultural capital, there- 
fore, you deprive 843 labourers of employment; by destroying 
100,000/. of manufacturing capital, you deprive 2,000 labourers 
of employment. In other words, capital for capital, manufac- 
tures employ six times as many hands as agriculture; and there- 
fore to sacrifice the former to the latter is the worst, the weakest, 
the wildest policy possible on the part of a densely peopled 
country, and of pf sme that could be pursued the most fatal 
to the labourers themselves.* 

Now that the — scale, that any effectual restrictive duties 
on the importation of foreign corn, have the effect of diminishing 
the prosperity, curtailing the extent, and endangering the exist- 
ence of our manufacturing industry, is rarely denied, and needs 
no lengthened proof. Lord Stanley has admitted (what is cer- 





* By the census of 1831, 28 per cent. of thé population was employed in 
agriculture, and 42 per cent. in trade and manufactures. The proportions 
now are probably 25 and 50 percent. respectively. The policy, then, which 
emperils our manufactures to give artificial encouragement to agriculture, 
is a policy which jeopardizes millions in order to provide for thousands. 
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tainly too clear to derive any additional confirmation from his 
admission) that the effect of the Corn Laws is to raise the price 
of corn. Sir Robert Peel will not deny (though his ill-informed 
and injudicious followers may) that every restriction upon im- 
ports is pro tanto a restriction upon exports ;* and that the more 
the people pay for bread, the less will they have to expend on 
clothing, and consequently the less will be the home demand for 
manufactured articles. ‘These two propositions, which no one 
can gainsay, contain the whole kernel of the question; and we 
should only weaken them by dilation. It remains, then, an in- 
evitable conclusion, that the Corn Laws in any shape have a 
tendency to limit the extension and diminish the profits of manu- 
factures, and to discourage the investment of capital therein. For 
every 100,000/. which they withhold from application to manu- 
facturing industry, they deprive 2,000 persons of employment and 
subsistence. Tor every 100,000/. which they divert from manu- 
factures to agriculture, they deprive 1,657 individuals of a liveli- 
hood. 

What would have been the consequence to this country had its 
manufacturing industry not increased at a most rapid rate? what 
would now be the consequence were that industry to retrograde, 
or were its progress to be arrested or even materially retarded (as 
most assuredly it will be unless saved by a speedy and decided 
modification of our commercial code), may be surmised from the 
following statement drawn from official documents :—Between 
1821 and 1831 the total number of families in Great Britain in- 
creased from 2,940,000 to 3,410,000, while the number employed 
in agriculture decreased from 978,500 to 961,000. Yet, durin 
this period, agriculture had made great strides, and ne Fre. 
produce had been enormously augmented in amount, as is evident 
from the fact that the annual imports of foreign wheat had 
scarcely varied, while the population had increased by upwards of 
2,000,000.+ From this we draw two conclusions, of which, if 
our official premises be correct, we challenge a denial,—that the 
economy of labour by improved modes of culture more than 
counterbalances the demand for labour by new land being brought 
under the plough; that, consequently, it is not to an ad- 
vance in agriculture that our ium must look for their 
support; and that the 200,000 who are annually added to the 
population of Great Britain, if they are to be employed at all, 





* In addition to this we must consider the effect of these restrictions in 
stimulating the progress of foreign manufactures, and thus creating rivals 
to our own. 

+ The annual imports in the first period were 458,578 quarters ; and in 
the second 534,792 quarters, being an increase of only 76,414 quarters. The 
number of inclosure bills passed in the ten years ending 1830 were 205, 
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must be employed in manufacturing pursuits; and, if the 
progress of manufactures be checked, endangered, or retarded, 
must starve, or, as paupers, live upon the landlords. 

We have proved, then, that there is no reason to believe that 
any labourers will be deprived of employment by a repeal of the 
present Corn Laws, but that numbers will be deprived of em- 
ployment by their continuance. In still briefer form, — the 
existing laws throw numbers out of work; the repeal of them 
would throw out few or none. 

II. Protective Corn Laws, then, do not enlarge the field of 
employment, they restrict it. ‘They do not increase the demand 
for labour, they diminish it. Let us see whether the second plea 
on which they are defended be at all more valid; do they aug- 
ment or render more secure and regular our supply of food ? 

Now, in the first place, it is evident that, if our previous argu- 
ment has been correct,—if the repeal of the Corn Laws would 
throw no land out of cultivation, it could not possibly diminish the 
supply of food; nay, more, it is certain that it would lead to a 
considerable increase in this supply, both by the quantity which 
would be imported from abroad, and by the improvements in 
agriculture which would incontestably follow from a free competi- 
tion with foreigners. ‘This remark might in itself suffice; but it 
will be but courteous to Sir Robert Peel to give a few moments’ 
consideration to the two bugbears by which he is himself—or 
more probably, by which he wishes the country to be—haunted. 
‘It would be dangerous,” he’says, “ to depend upon foreigners 
for any considerable portion of our consumption of corn, for in 
case of scarcity they would be unable, and in case of war, unwill- 
ing, to supply us.” 

Now this dread of dependence upon foreigners is, to say the 
least, a little tardy. We can scarcely be more dependent upon 
them than we now actually are. We depend upon Russia for our 
tallow and our hemp; upon France, Germany, and Portugal for 
our wines ; upon the Levant for our olive oil; upon Italy and the 
East for our silk ; upon China for our tea; upon America for our 
cotton; upon Mexico for our medium of exchange. We are 
wholly dependent upon foreign, and some of them hostile, nations 
for articles the withholding of which would cfeate in this country 
an amount of suffering and convulsion such as could not be sur- 
passed, and probably would not be equalled, by any that could 
arise from cutting off our supplies of foreign corn. Does Sir 
Robert mean to say that it signifies one straw whether a fourth 
part of our population rely upon foreigners for food, or for the 
means of earning those wages with which alone they can purchase 
food? Does he conceive that it signifies one straw (as far as the 
welfare of the people is concerned) whether we are dependent upon 
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America for the corn which feeds them or for the cotton which 
employs them? Or does he mean to assert, as a practical fact, 
that we should be at all more dependent than we now are if the 
case were reversed,—if we grew all our own cotton and silk, and 
imported all our corn ?* 

** But in periods of scarcity abroad,” says Sir Robert, ‘‘ which 
are frequently coincident with periods of scarcity here,t foreign 
nations might refuse to supply us, and prohibit exportation.” 
This they do now ;—this they would not do under a regular and 
open trade. Under the present system we do not allow them to 
grow corn for us; we only occasionally take their surplus; and 
when, from a failure of the crop, they have no surplus, they natu- 
rally and wisely refuse to part with that which they require for 
their own consumption. ‘This course France pursued two years 
ago: it was the natural and legitimate consequence of that 
sliding scale which Sir Robert Peel upholds. But under a free 
trade, or a moderate fixed duty, a ouglee of corn would be regu- 
larly grown to meet our regular demand ; we should then be as 
certain customers as their own people, and the closing of their 
ports would be not more injuridus to us than to themselves. It 
cannot be too often repeated that our present law (or any one em- 
bodying the same principle) is a positive nuisance to all our 
neighbours ; it augments the fluctuations in their markets, it robs 
their people in times of scarcity, and ruins their farmers in periods 
of abundance, by denying them an outlet for their surplus pro- 
duction. 

Again. ‘The experience of two centuries has shown that no 
restrictive law, no encouragement to home production, can save 
us from being dependent upon foreign countries for a supply of 
corn in periods of failing harvests. In every instance of deficient 
crops our imports have always been large, and have always been 
insufficient. Why is this? Because our law has prevented 
foreigners from making provision for the contingency of failing 
harvests in this country. No law can prevent our requiring corn 
from foreign countries ;—an injudicious law may, and will, pre- 
vent our Sulsiog it. And if there ever was a truth written be- 








* “Tf the United States were habitually to grow a surplus of wheat for 
the English market, it would be far less probable that they would put any 
restriction on its export, than it now appears lest they should restrict the 
exportation of cotton. It is far more likely that the increasing demands of 
American manufactures should suddenly overtake their growth of cotton 
than that the increasing numbers of the people should suddenly overtake the 
supply of any considerable surplus of wheat.”—G. R. Porter, ‘ Effect of 
Restrictions.’—P. 8. 

+ See Tooke’s ‘ History of Prices,’ i, 53-73. 
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fore the eyes of our statesmen in letters of light, it is that the 
only means of ensuring an adequate supply of foreign wheat in 
years of scarcity at home, is by the enactment of such a law as 
shall render it the interest of other nations to grow corn in anti- 
cipation of our demand, and shall enable us to draw our supplies 
from as many, as dissimilar, and as distant markets as we can. 

Sir Robert made a statement (which we have just referred to) 
on the authority of Mr Tooke,* which is generally true, though 
liable to many exceptions,—that a certain similarity of weather 
— over most of the corn-growing countries of the north of 

urope ; that a failing harvest in England is frequently coinci- 
dent with a failing harvest on the continent; and that, therefore, 
in depending on those quarters we are leaning upon a broken reed. 
With limitations we admit the fact; and we will draw the obvious 
conclusion which Sir Robert was sufficiently uncandid to evade, 
As in all cases of deficient crops we are dependent upon foreign 
supplies, let us look for those supplies, and take measures to pro- 
cure them, from countries which lie beyond the range within 
which similarity of weather operates. What are these countries ? 
Our most distant grain markets—the United States, Hungary, 
Egypt, and Odessa. Now will any man (except the editor of 
the ‘ Bankers’ Circular’) undertake to say that a fluctuating duty, 
varying between absolute freedom and absolute prohibition, is 
not the greatest possible discouragement to importation from the 
more distant quarters ?—is not, in fact, favouring Europe at the 
expense of America ?—is not, in fact, an attempt to confine us in 
— of scarcity to those very markets which, according to Sir 

obert’s own showing, will then be unable to supply us 

*“ But again,” says the Premier; ‘‘if you depend upon 
foreigners for any considerable proportion of your corn, in case 
of a war they may refuse to supply you.” We are more grieved 





* We do not know whether Sir Robert Peel reads, as well as quotes 
and eulogises, Mr Tooke; but if he does, he could scarcely have failed to 
notice the following remarkable passage :—‘ No one can be more alive 
than I am to the circumstance, that within certain degrees of longitude and 
latitude, extending over the central part of the continent of Europe, there 
is, in the majority of seasons, a prevalence of weather of the same general 
character of propitiousness or unpropitiousness to the growth and gathering 
of the corn crops as prevails in this country. Butthis circumstance, in- 
stead of being an argument, as by some persons it has been set up to 
be, against a free trade in corn, is the strongest ground in favour of 
it. An extension of the radius of our habitual supply to the north and 
south-east of Europe, to parts of Asia bordering on the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean, to Egypt,-and, above all, to the United States of America, 
would greatly mitigate the effects of visitations of peculiar inclemency of 
weather prevailing simultaneously in this country, and within a certain 
range on the continent of Europe.” —History of Prices, iii, 39, 
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than surprised that a statesman in the position of Sir Robert Peel 
should have thought “iat to rest any portion of his case upon 
an argument, the hollowness of which no one knows better ion 
himself. In the first place, the very circumstance that we re- 
ceive corn from other countries, and that they grow corn for us, 
is the strongest possible inducement to both parties to preserve 
peace. Secondly, it is most improbable, scarcely even possible, 
that we should be at war with all our customers at once. ‘Thirdly, 
there is no instance on record of a state of hostility having effec- 
tually suspended commercial intercourse between two highly 
civilized nations connected by regular trading relations. ‘The 
injury inflicted by such suspension would be mutual in all 
cases, particularly so in the case of corn. * Except for actual 
consumption, corn would never be kept back ; it is in its nature 
perishable, and it is expensive to keep it in granary.” Fourthly, 
we have ample evidence that a law prohibiting exportation, if 
enacted, could not be enforced. ‘ Wherever a surplus of corn 
exists,” says Mr Porter, “ no circumstances can prevent its sale to 
any one willing to pay for it a sufficient price.” There never 
was a war so distinguished by virulence of feeling between the 
contending parties as that which raged between England and 
France during the first thirteen years of the present century. 
There never existed a monarch so powerful or so dreaded as 
Napoleon, or so resolute in carrying out his principles of non- 
intercourse to their harshest extremities. et, in the very 
climax of that war, in 1809 and 1810, in spite of all the enact- 
ments of the rulers, and all the hatred of the people, we imported 
2,800,000 quarters of grain, of which far the largest proportion 
came from France, or from countries directly under French con- 
trol. It came because we wanted it, and they had it to spare. 
During the same disastrous ~ we obtained, in spite of the 
influence of Napoleon, naval stores from Russia, with which 
country we were then at war. Lastly, we were at war with the 
United States in 1813 and 1814, yet our imports of cotton from 
thence sustained only a very slight diminution.* The fact is be- 
yond all dispute, that the effect of our present exorbitant and fluc- 
tuating duties is, to expose us to the risk of foreigners refusing 
to supply us in periods of scarcity or of war, which risk would be 
infinitely diminished, if not entirely removed, by a fixed duty, or 
a free trade. 

We think we have now fairly demolished both Sir Robert’s 





* A considerable quantity of it, however, came to us indirectly by Brazil 
and the West Indies, and was, therefore, entered as the produce of those 
countries. 


Vor. XXXVII. No. IT. Bs 
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pleas. We have shown that protective duties curtail employ- 
ment instead of providing it, and diminish and endanger the 
supply of food instead of ensuring and augmenting it; that they 
are, therefore, detrimental instead of beneficial to the commu- 
= at large ; and consequently, on his own showing, indefen- 
sible. 

One of the most noxious operations of the restrictive system is, 
that it makes the prosperity of one part of the community de- 
pendent on the privations of the rest. A system which — 
such an effect carries its condemnation on its face. Now the 
whole internal history of our country for the last two hundred 
years is a series of pi Reel between general distress on the 
one side, and agricultural distress on the other. In years of 
scarcity, and consequent high prices, the community at large 
have been the sufferers. In years of abundant crops, and con- 
sequent low prices, the people have been prosperous, while the 
farmers have been impoverished and discontented. No proposi- 
tion admits of a clearer proof, both from science and from his- 
tory, than that, under the protective system, abundant harvests 
are a curse, and defective ator a blessing, to the farmer. 


The explanation is simply this: that corn, being an article of 


first necessity and of regular consumption, in periods of scarcity 
its price rises far more than in proportion to the scarcity ; and in 
periods of abundance the price falls far more than in proportion 
to the abundance. The principle of this is well known to every 
scientific economist, and to every commercial man. But, what- 
ever be the modus operandi, the fact is proved beyond the possi- 
bility of question. The following quotation from Mr Tooke’s 
work places the matter in a very lucid point of view :— 

“‘ The history of our agriculture tends very clearly to prove that in 
all the signal instances of scarcity and abundance of the crops, the 
variations of price have been in a ratio much beyond the utmost com- 
putation of the difference of quantity, and that on every occasion of 
marked transition from dearth to abundance, there have been com- 
plaints of agricultural distress. 

‘« The fact that a small deficiency in the produce of corn, compared 
with the average rate of consumption, occasionally causes a rise in 
price very much beyond the ratio of the defect, is obvious upon the 
slightest reference to the history of prices at periods when nothing in 
the state of politics, or of the currency, yo’ be suspected to have 
had any ielhemen. 

‘¢ Some writers have.attempted to deduce a strict rule of proportion 
between a given defect of the harvest and the probable rise of price. 

“The ma of this kind that has been most commonly referred to, 
is one by Gregory King, which is introduced in the following pas- 
sage, by D’Avenant:— 
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“ ¢Tt is observed, that but one-tenth the defect in the harvest may 
raise the price three-tenths ; and when we have but half our crop of 
wheat, which now and then happens, the remainder is spun out by 
thrift and good management, and eked out by the use of other grain ; 
but this will not do for above one year, and will be a small help in 
the succession of two or three unseasonable harvests. For the scar- 
city even of one year is very destructive, in which many of the 
poorer sort perish, either from want of sufficient food or by unwhole- 
some diet. 

“¢ We take it, that a defect in the harvest may raise the price of 
corn in the following proportions :— 

Derecr. Asove THE Common Rare. 
1 tenth *3 tenths 
2 tenths “8 tenths 
3 tenths > raises the price < 1°6 tenths 
4 tenths 28 tenths 
5 tenths 4'5 tenths 


So that when corn rises to treble the common rate, it may be pre- 
sumed that we want above one-third of the common produce; and if 
we should want five-tenths, or half the common produce, the price 
would rise to near five times the common rate.’—D’ Avenant, vol. 
ii, pp. 224, 225. 

“¢ It is perhaps superfluous to add, that no such strict rule can be 
deduced ; at the same time, there is some ground for supposing that 
the estimate is not very wide of the truth, from observation of the 
repeated occurrence of the fact, that the price of corn in this country 
has risen from 100 to 200 per cent. and upwards, when the utmost 
computed deficiency of the crops has not been more than between 
one-sixth and one-third below an average, and when that deficiency 
has been relieved by foreign supplies. 

“The process by which the rise beyond the proportion of defect 
takes place, is the struggle of every one to get his accustomed share 
of that which is necessary for his subsistence, and of which there is 
not enough or so much as usual for all. 

‘¢ For the sake of illustration of the mode and degree in which a 
deficiency in the crops, compared with an average produce, is calcu- 
lated to affect the condition of the agricultural interest, let us sup- 
pose that the average produce of corn in this country were thirty-two 
millions of quarters of all kinds, which would sell at 40s. per quarter 
all round as a remunerative price, making an amount of 64,000,000/. 
to be distributed as wages, profit, and rent, including tithe; but by 
the occurrence of a bad crop, deficient one-eighth, uncompensated 
by a surplus from the former season, the price advanced to 60s., 
there would be twenty-eight millions of quarters at 60s., making 
84,000,000/., being a clear addition of 20,000,000/. to be distributed 
among the farmers and landlords, and receivers of tithe in kind, in 
the first instance. Eventually increased wages would form some 
deduction, if the advance in price, from the continuance of deficiency, 
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lasted for more than one season, or if, by the recurrence of deficiency 
at short intervals, the advance were, on an average, in the same rela- 
tive proportion. Ifthe deficiency were one quarter, and the price 
were to rise, as it infallibly would, to at least double, the gain among 
those classes would be— 
32,000,000 of quarters at 40s. - -  - 64,000,000/. 
24,000,000 »  at80s. - - = 96,000,000/. 

“‘ There can be little doubt that, in such a state of things, the agri- 
cultural interest would enjoy not only the appearance, but the reality 
of prosperity. But it is clear that the increased income distributed 
among the agricultural interest must, with the exception of the in- 
creased expenses incurred by the landlords and farmers in their 
quality of consumers, be at the expense of the other orders of the 
community.”—Vol. i, pp. 11 to 17. 


This being the case, it is clearly the interest of the farmers (and 
of course eventually of the landlords), so long as there exist effec- 
tual restrictions on the importation of foreign grain, that the har- 
vests should be deficient, as they receive at least 20,000,000/. 
more for a failing crop than they do for an abundant one. If any 
further confirmation of this fact were required, it would be found 
in the circumstance, that whenever harvests have been unusually 


abundant (and the people, consequently, unusually well off) for 
two or three seasons in succession,—especially when such abun- 
dance has followed close upon a period of dearth,—there has always 
ensued a-cry of “ agricultural distress,” and generally a renewed 
tampering with the Corn Laws, and a Parliamentary Committee 
sitting to inquire into the causes of the depression of their petted 
interest. ‘The inquiry has invariably elicited the same pheno- 
mena ; the agricultural distress has always resolved itself into the 
fact that, owing to the unusually low price of this produce, farmers 
were unable to pay their rents, because those rents had been 
constantly calculated on the presumed continuance of the previous 
high prices. ‘The whole statement of their case terminated in 
proving the allegation which, though perfectly true, develops the 
operation of the restrictive law in all its glaring and naked enor- 
mity ;—viz. that, except in failing harvests, farmers cannot afford 
to pay those exorbitant rents which their landlords have no right 
to require. ‘The whole aim of the landed fegislature has there- 
fore consistently and intelligibly been to enact scarcity, or at least 
such prices as scarcity only can produce. 

We had prepared a sketch of the historical consequences of 
abundant crops from 1621 to the present time, but want of room 
compels us to omit it. Indeed it is needless after what has been 
already said. The experience of 200 years, since first our rulers 
began to tamper with restrictive Corn Laws, tells the same un- 
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varying tale—that abundant harvests are a constant, and, under 
the protective system, a necessary source of agricultural distress ; 
—and we ask, can there be anything conceived more monstrous 
than a system which converts the very fertility of the soil into a 
curse and impoverishment to the cultivator, which hangs the pros- 
perity of the produce upon the privations of the consumer, and 
under which the wealth of the farmer may, without hyperbole, be 
ro to be derived, not from feeding the people, but from starving 
them. 

Having shown (we think, by proofs as clear as any subject out 
of the range of mathematic science will admit of,) that the system 
of protective duties on agricultural produce is not defensible on 
any one of those grounds on which Sir Robert Peel has rested its 
vindication, and is in fact an unmixed evil, we are not careful to 
enter at any length upon the question how far his proposed mea- 
sure, which is based upon the principle, and will operate in the 
same manner, may be in its details an improvement on the 
existing law. 

The sum total of the benefit which it can produce to the 
country may, we think, be thus briefly stated. When the price 


of corn is inordinately high, higher than it ever ought to rise, 


higher than it can rise without much suffering among the mass, 
the proposed law will admit whatever corn happens to be in 
bond at the time at a lower duty than at present; but we 
greatly doubt whether it will materially add to the quantity in 

nd, or lower the average price, especially if the intended alte- 
ration in the mode of taking the averages be adhered to.* The 
superiority of a moderate fixed duty over a graduated scale admits 
of being stated with equal conciseness. The trade in corn under 
the first would be a regular mercantile transaction; the trade 
under the second is necessarily a gambling speculation. A fixed 
duty would make us ‘useful customers to foreign nations; a sliding 
scale turns us into noxious robbers. ‘The importations under a 
sliding scale are paid in gold, and brought in foreign shipping ; 
the importations under a fixed duty would employ British vessels 
and be paid in British manufactures. Finally, the undoubted 
objects of all enactments, whatever be their shape, passed by the 
landed interest for their own protection, is to exempt their pro- 
duce from the operation of those universal laws to which all other 





* We trust that at least this portion of the scheme will be abandoned, for 
not only will it have some effect (how much no one can predict) in depress- 
ing the price, and therefore insidiously raising the duty; but it will disturb 
all existing data, and prevent either Sir R. Peel or the public from ascer- 
taining the precise operation of the new scale. Nor is there any single 
object to be gained by it, unless that of giving an underhand relief to. the 
land by diminishing the incomes of the clergy. 
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articles are subject ; to defend themselves from that competition 

which is the source of all improvement, and the condition of all 

healthy existence; in a word, to seek their security, not in fight- 

ing the battle and gaining the victory, but in skulking from the 
eld. 

Our own plan for the repeal of the obnoxious laws, were we 
summoned to propound one, would be different from any of those 
on which Parliament has been called to pronounce. We dis- 
approve of Lord John Russell’s proposal, because it bears an air 
of fixedness and finality, unbecoming any measure which stops 
short of justice; and we hold with Mr Deacon Hume, that 
an importing country is invulnerable by foreign competition, 
since the cost of importation is itself an ample, a natural, an in- 
defeasible protection. We doubt the wisdom of an immediate 
repeal,* because as the farmers believe (however erroneously) 
that it would throw much land out of cultivation, a panic among 
them might have the effect of verifying their own predictions. 
** The fear which causes a miscarriage,” it has been well observed, 
“may be a very foolish fear, but is not the less on that account 
to be avoided.” To either of these schemes, therefore, and of 
course @ fortiori to Sir Robert, we should have preferred either 
a fixed duty or a maximum (if, out of tenderness to the consumer, 
the principle of graduation is to be maintained) of 12s. a quarter, 
to diminish one shilling every year till it reached a nominal 
amount. By this plan time would be afforded for adjusting the 
relations between landlord and tenant; the farmers would have 
ample warning, and a sufficient interval for fortifying themselves 
against foreign competition by improved and more economical 
modes of culture; and all the arguments drawn from the neces- 
sity of tenderness to pampered interests would be triumphantly 
evaded. 

If the sliding scale be retained, it is requisite, on the com- 
mon principles of justice, that sales of good wheat only should 
be consulted in the formation of the averages. For it is mani- 
festly both cruel and unfair that the price should be de- 
pressed and the duty augmented by inferior qualities of grain; 
the importation of foreign corn being thus jmpeded by the very 
circumstance which most demonstrates its necessity ; the difficulty 
of such importation being enhanced in direct proportion to its 
desirability. 

We have not attempted to enter at large into this wide ques- 
tion. We have nedined our remarks to a few points which 
appear to us to have met with less close attention than they 





* There is a wide distinction between a total and immediate repeal, and 
an immediate assertion of the principle of total repeal. 
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deserved. We will not dwell upon the intimate and undenied 
connexion between the rent of land and the prosperity of trade. 
We will not remind the landowners of the multitudes whom com- 
mercial stagnation and manufacturing distress will infallibly 
return upon their native parishes—burdens upon the land 
which it can neither evade nor endure. We will not hold before 
them as a menace those increasing numbers who will be born and 
must be fed,—either in industry ly the manufacturers, or in idle- 
ness and pauperism by themselves. But we will earnestly en- 
treat them to pause and reflect in what a perilous and humiliating 
position they will stand when the true bearings of this question 
shall be more generally and fully understood,—when it shall have 
been written in sunbeams before the eyes of the people, that 
their rulers, the lords of the soil, have for centuries tenaciously 
upheld a law which was a source of much misery to the already 
miserable poor, and of benefit (delusive benefit) only to them- 
selves; that, like dishonest guardians, they have employed in 
furtherance of their own fortunes that power and station which 
were given them in trust for the service of their country. 

In all aristocratic nations the inequality of ranks presses heavily 
upon the poor. Almost by a law of necessity, the privilege of 
one man entails the burden of another; the exemption of one 
class becomes the burden of the class below. In such nations, 
therefore (and England is peculiarly in this predicament), both 
justice and policy teach us that it is especially incumbent upon 
those who profit by this inequality of condition to make it press 
as lightly as possible on those who suffer by it. There is nothing 
repugnant to the feelings of human nature in the circumstance 
that one man should be rich and great, and his neighbour poor 
and low; and consequently this of itself involves no peril to the 
stability of the existing order of society. But a country in which 
the wealthy and the powerful show no sympathy and offer no 
assistance to their suffering fellow-citizens,—in which the privi- 
leged orders seem bent upon perpetuating their own privileges 
at the expense of perpetuating the privations of those around 
them,—in which the aristocracy seek to multiply the burdens of 
the class below them, in order to multiply the exemptions of 
their own,—assuredly such a country presents neither a safe nora 
seemly state of things, and it behoves every one who lives in it 
to “set his house in order,” and prepare for the — Cw wg 

. KR. G. 
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Art. VI.—Iilustrations of the Bible, from the Monuments of 
Egypt. By W.C. Taylor, LL.D. C. Tilt. London, 1839. 


2. Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Egyptians. Reli- 
ion and Agriculture. Second Series. 3 vols. Murray. 
, sang 1841. 


8. Pantheon Egyptien d’apres les Monumens avec un Texte Ex- 
plicatif. Par M. J. F. Champollion le jeune. 18 
Livraison. Paris, 1835. 


4. Monumens de L’ Egypte et de la Nubie. D’apres les dessins 
executés sur les lieux sous la direction de Champollion le 
jeune. Publiés par une Commission Speciale. Paris: Firmin 
Didot Fréres. 1839. 


5. Egyptian Monuments of the Dutch Museum of Antiquities at 
Leyden. Published under the authority of the High Govern- 
ment. By DrC. Leemans. First Livraison. Folio. London, 
1839. 


6. Pictorial Bible. C. Knight. 


7. Questiones Mosaice ; or, the Book of Genesis compared with 
the Remains of Ancient Religions. By Osmond De Priaulx. 
J. Bohn. 


ig will be remembered that in our July Number, when briefly 
dissecting the Basogty phen! characters of the ancient 


Egyptians, we stated, in conformity with the unimpugned testi- 
mony of Clemens Alexandrinus, that anaglyphs or pictorial 
enigmas composed one-third of the artificial and complicated, but 
very intelligible frame-work of the lenguage. 


“Thus, when they desire to transmit the praises of their kings in 
their theological fables, they describe them by means of anaglyphs 
(that is, by transpositions of the hieroglyphs, placing them out of 
their usual order, and perhaps also changing their figures). Of the 
third kind of symbolic writing, which is enigmatical, this may serve 
as an example—the Egyptians figure the oblique course of the other 
planetary stars by the bodies of serpents, but they liken the sun’s to 
that of a scarabeeus.”——Clemens Alexandrinus. . 


This important part of the subject, however, involving as it 
does correct views of the religious doctrines of the Egyptians, is 
but slightly touched upon (Champollion’s Pantheon Yen ex- 
cepted) in all the works, chiefly published by Government 
special commissions, which we have had occasion to notice. In 
none is it systematically investigated. Up to this time no 
regular and consistent synopsis of the cunghephitedl or picture 
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language—distinguished from Mexican picture-writing by elabo- 
rate and beautiful design—has been laid before the public. 

We intend in the following pages to supply, as far as lies 
within our power, this singular deficiency, and we shall, at the 
same time, embrace the opportunity of showing to how remark- 
able an extent the Egyptian monuments are illustrative of Bibli- 
cal records. 

The first instance we shall take of the enigmatical and pic- 
torial language of the Egyptians is the Throne of Osiris, which 
is generally distinguished by the ornament of the chequers. 
This symbol, corresponding with a chess-board, has been an em- 


om 





THRONE OF OSIRIS. 

blem immemorially throughout the East of the vicissitudes of 
good and evil, of light and darkness. Beside the throne on 
which Osiris is represented, sitting as judge of the dead,* two 





* Osiris was the Sol Inferus of the ancient mysteries wherever performed ; 
—that midnight sun which appears from Apuleius, to be the last stage of 
initiation, and clearly the same as the “ beatific presence” mentioned by 
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vases are often exhibited, reminding us forcibly of a passage in 
Homer, in the speech of Achilles to Priam (Iliad). 


“ By Jove’s high throne two urns have ever stood, 
The source of evil one, and one of good.” 

Achilles proceeds to say that the great judge pours out 
one for the good and the other for the bad; in the spirit of 
the Psalm,— 

“In the Lord’s hand is a cup; as for the dregs thereof, the wicked 
shall drink of them.” 

There are other singular associations connected with this sym- 
bol (the chequers) devoted to Osiris-Bacchus in Egypt. Where 
dowe next meet with it? It ornaments the walls and ceilings 
of the tombs devoted to priests and priestesses of Bacchus in 
Etruria. Campanari, recently in London, exhibited Etrurian 
tombs so decorated. Where do we find it next? On the 
door posts of the sore of Pompeii, the vintners under 
the protection of Bacchus, the god of the vine. We find the 


chequers next in this country. Where? On the shields of 
the Marmions. Why? Because to the Marmions was assigned, 
by William the Conqueror, the protection of the vineyards and 


vintners of England. Finally, we find the chequers—on the 
door-posts of the London publicans at the present day,—the line 
of connexion with the throne of Osiris being thus traced through 
a period of 4,000 years. 

Another anaglyph, equally extraordinary and replete with 
meaning in its associations, appears on the throne of Egypt’s 
most ancient kings. A Tau, the sign of life, with its lower limb 


A TAU. 


resting on a heart, sustains the throne and title of the king. A 
similar symbol has been recently found in the oracle of one of 
the beautiful and extraordinary temples of Palenque, in Central 
America. This symbol is supported in its erect position by a 
knot of lilies (the latter the “love-knot,” often seen among the 
hieroglyphs, to which Solomon’s song refers—chap. iii, verse 10 
—erroneously translated “ paved with love”). This knot of lilies 





Plato. To the Sol Inferus of Egypt, Syria, and Greece, baskets of fruit 
and flowers in pots were always devoted, and termed the Gardens of 
Adonis (of the Lord). 
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is drawn different ways by the opposing divinities of harmony 
and discord. The object of the anaglyph is obviously to repre- 
sent the king’s authority, based on the aoe or affections, of a 
‘‘ willing people,” and supported by the principle of social order, 
which originally grew, as Plato argued, like a mechanical body 
stationary in the midst of contending forces, out of the opposing 
principles of harmony and discord. Even in symbols of a less 
complicated character, one is occasionally startled by glimpses of 
abstruse meanings, which reveal the source of Plato’s geometrical 
theology. Thus, Ptha in the following illustration is love. Let 


us analyze the symbol and we perceive a metaphysical theory. 
What is the symbol? The masculine and feminine qualities 
united by a chain. The square (P) and the semicircle (TH) 
resemble grammatically the /e and Ja of the French, the Jo and 
la of the Italian. They are the masculine and feminine 
articles. ‘The symbol for the female is a semicircular waved 
line (Hogarth’s line of beauty). That for a male, the square ; 
Burke’s Rovatied sign of masculine strength. These two signs, 
the semicircle and the square, are a portion of those uncombined 
geometrical a which are possibly conventional signs, 
as ancient as the founders of the human race. The invention of 
them (the circle O, the triangular cross T, and triangle a may 
be added) exhibit a geometrical philosophy which, enthusiastically ° 
adopted by Plato, has been attributed to the antediluvian patri- 
archs, Seth and Enoch, and to the four legislators, one antedi- 
luvian and three postdiluvian, invested with the common title of 
Hermes. They are beyond a doubt traceable to the earliest 
times. We are not surprised, therefore, at Champollion being 
struck at the rn formula addressed, on many occa- 
sions, by Ammon to his “beloved son Rameses,” so strikingly 
resembling the formulas of several of the Psalms. The 21st, 
beginning— 

“ The king shall rejoice in thy strength. He asked life of thee 
and thou hast given him a long life, even for ever and for ever.” ” 
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This resembles the terminating formula of most of the obelisks : 
“‘ We, the gods, give the king life and joy for ever.” 
Psalm 48 may be next instanced :— 


“‘ Thou art fairer than the children of men. Ride on, because of 
the word of truth and justice, Thy arrows are very sharp, and the 
people shall be subdued under thee.” 


Psalm 121 is the next example :— 
“ Give the king thy judgments, and thy blessings to the king’s son.” 


Here it may be remarked that the great trinity of Thebes, in 
which Ammon, in some form or other, is always the principal, are 
represented giving the king their gifts and blessings. The 
gifts of Ammon are repeatedly described in the inscriptions. 


“We, the gods, give thee, oh king Rameses (such is the usual 
form) life, honour, love, power, joy, and stability.” 


(C) 


\it 


Honour. Stability, Life. 


The Hand 
Plough- 


Power. Joy, 


The hieroglyphics expressing these six qualities are single 
images, and obviously form part of the first conventional struc- 
ture of the language. 

It may be remarked that the triumphal car in which Rameses 
Meamon is depicted at’ Medinet Abu, is decorated and supported 
by the two images of truth and justice. ‘The king’s daughter, 
with clothing of wrought gold,” is depicted as accompanying 
and surveying the whole of the magnificent procession. 
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THE “ BRIDE'S DRESS.” 

(Solomon’s Song, chap. vii, 1; and Psalm xlv, 10 and 14.—From 
the ‘ Pictorial Bible.’)* 

Psalm 110 is the last we have to instance. Its very commence- 


* The above is in part a modern composition, but the principal figure and 
the dress worn are taken from Egyptian tableaux. 
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ment is an Egyptian formula, literally addressed by Ammon to 
King Rameses :— 

‘‘ Sit thou on my right hand until I make thy enemies thy foot- 
stool.” 

It is very common to find the enemies of the king represented 
as supporting a royal footstool in a manner similar to that of the 
following cut, in which they are seen sustaining the weight of 
the king’s throne. 
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The following words will strike any one by their affinity 
to the boastful sculptures on the propyla of all the palaces of the 
triumphant conquerors. 

“ The Lord on thy right hand shall wound even kings in the day 
of his wrath, and smite in sunder the heads over divers countries.” 


The sculptured formula, as is well known, is precisely the 
same as this; the king “smiting asunder the heads of divers 
countries” with a sword given him by Ammon. Sir G. Wilkin- 
son has a good representation in the volume before us of these 
sculptures. Again, the last verse is inexplicable, unless with 
reference to Egyptian association :— 


“He shall drink of the brook by the way, therefore shall he lift 
up his head.” 


Now the well-known symbol of Ammon, and the hieroglyphic 
even of his name, is a ram drinking from a brook, expressed by 
a vase emitting a stream of water, the obvious type of a foun- 
tain, river-head, or brook. 

The whole of Solomon’s Song,—a species of dramatic opera, 
in poetry, pastoral and lyric, and with duets and choruses, ob- 
viously intended to be set to music,—is replete with Egyptian 
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symbols and associations, and naturally so, inasmuch as it is dedi- 
cated to an Egyptian princess, who is herself the principal heroine 
and interlocutor of that most curious, ancient, and beautiful 
dramatic poem. 

The garden, described in the song, depicts precisely the 
Egyptian garden as given by Rossellini, from an ancient ra a 
with its figs, vines, palms, and pomegranates; its beds of aromatic 


flowers; its fountain and streams; and sometimes its antelopes 
** (roes) playing among the lilies.” 


AN EGYPTIAN GARDEN. 
(From Taylor's ‘ Illustrations of the Bible.) 


The following, from the Pictorial Bible, taken from Rossel- 
lini, illustrates 4 i, v. 5, and ch, viii, v. 11, of Solomon’s Song. 








AN EGYPTIAN VINEYARD. 
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That the whole Apocalypse consists of anaglyphic symbols, 
transfused to the alphabetical form, scarcely requires proof. The 
dullest reader cannot fail immediately to recognise them; the 
imagery throughout could be depicted. ‘The promises to the 
angels of the seven churches may be adduced as instances. 
The symbols employed are those perpetually meeting the eye in 
the tombs. and temples, and continually employed in the 
Egyptian mysteries. For example :— 

“To him that overcometh are promised the tree of life, the 
morning star, the white stone, and new name written therein, the 


crown of life, the white garment (of initiation,) a throne, a pillar in 
the temple with the name of God written thereon.” 


[Osiris, in white — is represented set up as a pillar in 
the temple tomb of Belzoni’s Osiree.] 


In the adytum of one of the oldest temples of the Thebaid, the 
authors of the great French work—D’Egypte—for ever coupled 


with Napoleon—give the copy of an altar piece, resembling altar 
pieces of Saxon and ancient churches. On each side are two 
olive trees, in the centre the lotus tree of life, and by its side 
fig leaves, the emblems of the tree of knowledge and death, 
Ww 


ile oil jars, standing to the right and left, are “ emptying 
the golden oil of themselves” (Zachariah, v. iv, chap. 12) into 
vases on the altar. 


Tue First Cuaprers or GENESIS. 


Darwin’s interpretation of the signs and symbols of the Port- 
land vase, all of which belong to the ancient anaglyphical lan- 
guage, is too well known to need commentary. hat vase is 
covered with anaglyphs relating to the same ao as the first 
and second chapter of Genesis—Man’s fall and hope of restora- 
tion. The trees of knowledge and of life are there associated 
with the torch of divine love, the disinvestiture of the “ garment 
spotted by the flesh,” the great serpent, and the goddess of 
health and immortality. 

The proofs are abundant of the familiarity of the early foun- 
ders of society in Etruria as well as Egypt-(twin colonial offsets 
from the parent trunk) with a similar tradition. 

The annexed cut is a remarkable illustration, from a vase in 
the Hamilton collection. 
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Pandora, the first woman, seated at the foot of the tree of know- 
ledge, round the leaves and fruit of which a dragon is coiled, is 
on the point of opening the prohibited box, whence all evils flowed 
into the world, and in which Hope alone remained. In another 
compartment of the tableau, Eros, or Divine love, is in the act 
of depositing in the chest the ornaments of female vanity, a 
mirror, a girdle, &c.; but with them also the olive branch 
and a phenix; emblems of restoration and peace. 

Another Egyptian tableau, from the same work, would almost 
seem to be a copy from a picture in an old English prayer-book 
of Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden, but that two other 

Vor. XXXVII. No. II. Ce 
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figures are introduced with which we are not equally familiar. 
In the centre a serpent is coiled round an apple tree; on the 
right side the first woman appears; on the other man redeemed 
is hastening to her recovered embrace; while Hercules, the 
chief object of the tableau, the “ Man to come,” foretold as the 
secret of Eschylus’s ‘ Prometheus Vinctus,'—the magni incre- 
mentum Jovis of Virgil’s ‘ Pollio,’ is represented reascending 
from hell, “leading captivity captive,” and dragging up the 
three-headed dog of death. 
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There are many astronomical anaglyphs, which reveal still 
more extraordinary associations with biblical traditions, and illuse 
trations of sculptural records. Almost all the symbols employed 
on the zodiacs, planispheres, and anneal cycles, may be 
justly defined as a series of astronomical anaglyphs. It has henie 
a supposition of long standing that Jacob, in coupling his bles- 
sing of the twelve tribes with certain figures which afterwards 
became their heraldic distinctions, alluded to the zodiacal signs 
of some Egyptian or Chaldean sphere. 

The dog-star Sirius, or Osiris, on the Farnese globe, is 
depicted with the three spikes of the Egyptian Pluto and Indian 
Seevah on his head, and breathing flames. The bulls with 
brazen feet, and fiery breath, which guarded the golden fleece, 
and, in short, all those chimeras which were the supposed guar- 


dians of hidden treasures, are equally referable to hieroglyphical 
designs. 

The astronomical figure of Hercules, the deliverer, trampling 
upon the head of the serpent, has obviously a close connexion 
with the prophecy in Genesis addressed to the serpent, and re- 
ferring to the seed of the woman— 

‘* It shall bruise thy head, but thou shalt bruise his heel.” 
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The preceding cut is from our present celestial sphere, but it 
is traceable to the Egyptian planisphere of Dendera and Esne. 
Numerous other astronomical figures and sculptured tableaux of 
the Egyptians show a correspondence between their traditions and 
the Biblical records; continually reminding us— 
“ Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat.” 


Death (Muth or Pluto) entered the world when Persephone ate 
of the fatal fruit, and Serapis, or the fiery seraph, hung in watch- 
ful folds around the immortal tree. 
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A WINGED SERAPH, FROM PERSEPOLIS. (EGYPTO PERSIAN). 
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Nor was the prohibition, nor the curiosity which violated it, 
forgotten by the artist. The chest consigned by Pallas to the 
three Atlantidz, the prohibition to open it, her watching from a 
neighbouring tree, their seduction by one of the sisters, the re- 
moval of the lid (as by Pandora), the dragon form of Erecthon 
which terrified them within, and the change of the disobedient 
sister into the Bird of Death, comprise a story not to be mis- 
taken. The Atlantide, by some accounts, were placed in the 
Hesperian garden. 

By the side of the figure of Hercules Eugonasis trampling on 
the head of the fiery dragon, in the celestial sphere, is a lyre de- 
scriptive of the place, implying the pristine harmony of Eden, and 
close to it, Cerberus, an Egyptian personification of Serapis, re- 
ferring to his triple empire. Mount Masius, another type of the 
western mountains of the blest, otherwise the Pagan Paradise, is 
also depicted close at hand. The branch of golden fruit which 
he grasps testifies the scene is Paradise, and perhaps even points 
out its Mosaic position on the river Phrat, or Basle (the 
branch). A similar cabbala seems involved in the name of Erec- 
thon, which signifies the land of Erech, near the same river. 

The date of the zodiacs of Dendera and Esne, mount, in our 
opinion, to periods of the very highest antiquity. The evident 
pictorial history ofa deluge, represented by eight persons enclosed 
in an egg, or oval ark, subsequently issuing therefrom, and 
finally erecting an altar, in token of deliverance, is exhibited on 
the planisphere of Dendera. 

he zodiacal signs are probably antediluvian. Of course 
we shall be understood to mean with reference to their first 
invention, and not to their subsequent sculpture at Esne, 
Dendera, and elsewhere; which, however, it can scarcely be 
doubted, in the case of a nation so wedded to the sacredness of pre- 
* eedent as Egypt, was most punctiliously and servilely copied from 
the original characters. ‘There is surely nothing illogical in the 
supposition, that Ham, whose name (as well as that of his son 
Mizraim) Egypt bears to this day in the East, and who lived 
with the antediluvians, should have handed down the creed, the 
history, and traditions of the first man, to his children in the 
language they possessed ; that he should have transcribed them, 
by means of astronomical signs, on the great page of the heavens, 
or elucidated the meaning of such as were before transcribed, 
Nor is it wonderful, that many of these traditions among the 
Pagan priesthoods, though preserving a great resemblance, 
should, from the metaphorical and equivocal nature of that lan- 
guage, have varied from the simple statement of Moses, himself 
an Egyptian scribe. 
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There is astrong presumption in favour of the zodiacal signs 
being of antediluvian origin. Thus the first Hermes is also called 
Enoch and Seth, and is recorded to have inscribed the sciences 
on brick and stone in Arabia before the deluge. Josephus relates 
the same circumstance of the patriarch Seth, and thus the iden- 
tification would appear complete. The same opinion is enter- 
tained by most of the Arabian and Asiatic nations, which is 
supported also by Sir William Drummond, and in 8ome degree 
by the calculations of Mr Hamilton. The commencement of 
the Denderan zodiac appears obviously intended to represent 
the state of the heavens at the commencement of a sothic 
period. Nowa sothic period consisted of 1,460 years. The 
zodiac must therefore be referred either to the year 1322 before 
Christ, or 2782 before Christ; for if after Christ, it must have 
been of Greek workmanship, which, notwithstanding the opinion 
of Visconti, is rather incredible, with the evidence of everything 
so entirely Egyptian, or, at least so anti-Greek, on the face of it. 
The arguments Sir William adduces are, indeed, familiar to all 
those who are well versed in the same inquiries; nevertheless, 
they are so compactly arranged, and so forcibly urged, that we 
cannot avoid, wn we proceed, availing ourselves of their pow- 
erful support. 


“It seems to have been the opinion of Manetho, that the first 
Hermes lived before the deluge. The Arabian writers have pre- 
served many traditions about the antediluvians, and these traditions 
correspond with the testimony of Manetho. It is true that the Ara- 
bians generally consider Thoth, or the first Hermes, as the same 
with Enoch, whom they call Idris; but it is enough for my pur- 
pose that they consider Thoth antediluvian. Achmed Bed Joseph 
Antiphasi, who has written some account of Egypt, says that Henoch, 
or Hermes, instructed his son in the sciences of Egypt. It follows 
that this was before the deluge. I am inclined to think that the 
Thoth of the Egyptians was the Seth of Scripture. 

‘* The Hebrew name of Seth comes from Soth-posuit. Thiot, in 
coptic, signifies ponere. Kircher repeatedly asserts that the dog- 
star was called Sioti by the Egyptians; and further says, that the 
name was given to Hermes, or Thoth. The difference between 
Seth and Thoth is not considerable. But what decides me in my 
oe that Soth, Seth, and Thoth were the Same name, is this; 

estitus, the astrologer, calls the dog-star Seth.” 


The inference from this is, that Seth, the son of Adam, in- 
vented the astronomical hieroglyphics of the Egyptians. 

The date of the zodiac of Dendera (we are speaking now not 
of the invention of the characters, but of the period when the 
zodiac of Dendera was set up in the temple for the study of 
the priests and their disciples) appears to be when the sun 
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was in the sign Cancer, the ascending part of the sign being 
represented by a beetle of small size, and the descending part 
of the sign by a beetle of a large size. Mr Hamilton com- 
putes the relative proportions of the smaller Scarab, or beetle, 
to the larger, as six to twenty-four; but this we apprehend to be 
incorrect, and though it may be an uncertain decision, perhaps 
the proportion contended for by Sir William Drummond, of four- 
teen to sixteen, may be nearer the truth. The solstitial colure, 
at the date of the construction of this zodiac, must therefore cor- 
respond with the fourteenth degree of Cancer, and consequently 
the date may be fixed about 1322 before Christ. ‘There is this 
additional corroboration of the date in question, that it answers 
nearly to ‘the first year of a sothic period, and corresponds with 
the chronological era of Menophres, who is supposed to be 
Merris, seven descents before Sesostris. 

Sir William Drummond dates the zodiac of Esne about 200 
— after the deluge, according to the chronology of the 
XX; but he does so upon the ground, that part of the si 
Leo only was ascending; that consequently the sun’s solstitial 
place, at that time, was between Leo and Virgo, which place 
gave birth to the blended image of the sphynx, portrayed as 
the first among the descending signs of the zodiac. The sym- 
bol answers to the sun’s place at the summer solstice in the 

year 730 of our Mosaic chronology. 

Every scholar has heard of the two columns of stone and brick, 
erected by the descendants of Seth, which Josephus pretended 
existed in his time, in the land of Syriad. Manetho, who 
flourished 300 years before Josephus, says, that he took his his- 
tory from the columns placed in the Syridiac land, which had been 
inscribed in the sacred dialect, and in hieroglyphical character, by 
Thoth, the first Hermes, and which were translated out of the 
hieroglyphical letters of the sacred dialect, in the vulgar Egyp- 
tian language, by Agathodamon, the son of the second Hermes, 
after the deluge. he Arabians have the tradition that Hermes, 
or Thoth, deposited his books, or rather tables of brass and stone, 
in one of the pyramids, before the deluge. With regard to the 
land of Syriad, it would seem to be no other than Nubia, because 
the Nile above Syene was called Siri, or Siris. Hence the 
= a where it bore that name, might be called the Syridiac 
and. 

In whatever way preserved, the substance of an early 
religious creed has come down to us in a variety of ancient 
fables, beautifully but capriciously told. Sometimes it was 
Persephoneh (the lost fruit) which human nature (Isis, Iseh, 
the woman) sought in vain, and sought in death. Anon, it 
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was the secret of perfection, which Theseus Pirithous strove 
to ravish from the initiatory rites, but perished in the attempt. 
It was the loss of sight which Isis wept over Horus: it was 
the decree of death which Venus wept over Adonis: it was 
the promise of its revival in the latter which shook with tri- 
ae the valley of Egypt, and echoed in gratulation from 
the hills of 7 Boal Sometimes this creed depictured Or- 
pheus descending into hell in search of his lost love, stung to 
death by a serpent and bitten in the heel. At other times 
it represents Psyche (the fallen soul) deserted by heavenly 
love, descending into the realms of night, and opening the repo- 
sitory of evil. Again, it portrayed the first woman, Pandora, 
urged by curiosity to open the forbidden chest, and introducing 
the plagues of sin and death into the world, while nothing 
but hope (hope of the future seed) remained. Lastly, it por- 
trayed the promised seed, the self-immolated Sioontion aan 
ging up death (Cerberus, the ery of the grave) in triumph, 
wounding Hades, or Hell (Pluto), trampling on the dragon’s 
head, and grasping the immortal fruit. 

Another remarkable anaglyph of the same religious creed is 
the astronomical sign Virgo, represented on the ancient Tenty- 


rean planisphere as a virgin nursing a child, as if in anticipation 
of the prophecy of Isaiah,— 


“ Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son.” 


Virco, 

The two signs Leo and —_ united in the sphynx, are the 
most important of all in a mythological point of view. 

The offspring of the-umion of Virgo and Leo was the Egyptian 
Messiah, or Horus, the “unbegotten god,” as Plutarch calls 
him. He is represented as a lion with a virgin’s face, standing 
on his hind legs in a human manner, on the Tentyrian planis- 
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phere, and “raising up the couching lion,” in the character 
ascribed by Jacob to Shiloh. Hence the resurrection of Horus, 
the sun, hom his three days’ sleep of death in dorsu leonis, as 
represented frequently on mummy chests, accompanied by the 
four-faced duinhie genii of Amenti (Elysium) ; hence the Per- 
sian and Mogul standards of sol in dorsu leonis at the present 
day, another memento of the same ancient and universal Pagan 
fable. 

Considered as a labour of the solar Hercules, the sign Virgo 
and its appendages was no doubt a pictural record of the deliver- 
ance of the Virgin, Hesione, from a sea-monster. Sometimes 
the sign was represented by a tree, and sometimes by a female. 
On the Farnese and modern globes, it is a female winged ; the 
Psyche of the ancients, generally depicted with her wings ex- 
panded, and kneeling at the bottom of sarcophagi and mummy 
chests. In some cases it is, as in the above illustration, a 
virgin and child; but the sign was frequently exhibited 
on the Egyptian sphere, as appears from several examples 
in Kircher, as a tree. In one case this tree is distinguished 
by the forms of two dogs among its branches, and looking 
both ways: it was probably a memento of the tree of life, 
which the Orientals say was a vine; and some of the Maho- 
metans, a wheat-sheaf. By the latter Virgo is still briefly repre- 
sented; and there is a curious conformity with this idea on the 
modern celestial sphere, for the star in the projecting hand 
of Virgo is called Vindemiatrix. The dogs above referred to, 
doubtless characterized the tree as that of good and evil. Similar 
trees are often seen among the monuments of ancient Persia, 
preserved by Hyde, sometimes with a serpent twined round 
them, at others a scorpion, and close at hand a ladder, the symbol 
of descent or fall. 

Among the Egyptians a tree represented the general race of 
man, or rather, female root or mother of that race, Isis or 
Eve. It is used as a metaphor expressive of the same thing by 
the Prophets, and even by Homer. A “ Branch” (hence the 
Druid’s mistletoe) represents the Messiah. No wonder, then, 
that a tree and Virgo should be deemed signs as mutually con- 
vertible as Leo and Virgo. 

Hesione, or the Virgin, as Taurus was an emblem of the ante- 
diluvian, may safely be affirmed to be a hieroglyphic of the 
paradisaical age; and in this sense implied the same as Virgo 
and Astrea. ‘The liberation of this virgin was a pictural record 
of the earth emerging from the flood that had swallowed it: 
hence she appears to de been the same as Isis or Cybele, or 
bona dea. She typified the ancient church in common with 
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Astrea or Themis, called Virgo by the astronomers and poets. 
This church, in the character of Isis and Latona,* was fabled to 
be persecuted by a “great serpent,” who sought to devour her 
man child+ Horus “as soon as it was born;” but the wings of a 
“great eagle,” or quail, “were given to her,” which bore 
her to Phile and Delos (signifying epiphany), where she 
nourished her son for a prescribed time,t till he was able to 
subdue her enemy, which he eventually did. Even the unclean 
spirits, or frogs of the Apocalypse, persecuted Latona in her 
flight. The flight of Isis was the same as the flight of Astrea 
from the giant Orion, celebrated by the poets ; be the flight of 
the woman, in the Revelations, from the face of the serpent into 
the wilderness. ‘The floods of water vomited after her by the 
serpent Typhon,§ in one case, and by Python, in another, was 
the deluge, — metaphorically, wickedness. This prediction was 
recorded on the planisphere of Dendera by Vireo sitting with 
a child on her lap, before whom stood Saturn, or Typhon, with 
the head of an ox, to typify the genius of water, and armed with 
a scythe, to represent the deathful purpose of Saturn, or, as the 
Revelations express the same image, to “ devour her man-child 
as soon as it was born.” ‘The only difference between the pic- 
torial description of the zodiac, and the written description 
of the Revelations, is, that Typhon, in the former, was not 
seven-headed ; but all mythologists know that he was occasion- 
ally so represented, that he was so portrayed in the character 
of the Lernean Hydra, and that, moreover, he was painted red. 
On a zodiac preserved by Kircher he is depicted with all the 
usual distinctions given to the devil by the vulgar,—breathing 
flames, enveloped in smoke, and entwined with serpents. With 
respect to the ten crowns given him in the Revelations, it is 
possible that, as the seven-mouthed Nile, his most obvious type, 








* As Astrea had “acrown of seven stars,” so Latona, or “the Woman,” 
may be said to be “clothed with the sun, and have the moon under her 
feet.”—Revelations, xii. 

+ Revelations, xlii, from verse 4 to the end. 


t Time, times and a half, verse 14,—explained in another place to be 
1,260 days or years, which is, curiously, the period, of the dynasty of the 
antediluvian Egyptian and Babylonian kings. 

§ Al Tifan, in Arabic, means the deluge. It cannot, therefore, be mis- 
taken. His bull’s-head is‘depicted in the Hindoo matsee or diluvian avatar. 
He also typified the flood,— and the end shall be with a flood,” So the 
Revelations, xii, v.15 and 16, “And the serpent cast out of his mouth 
water (so Isis received Latona after her flight into her om temple), and 
opened her mouth and swallowed up the flood.” At Heliopdis, the temple 
of the Syrian Horus, was shown the consecrated mouth or crevice by which 
the earth absorbed the remnant of the flood. 
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represented a seven-headed serpent, so its three pseudo mouths 
represented the three additional horns; and the ten cities in each 
triple division of Egypt were indicated by his ten crowns. 
Serpents with many heads, some crowned, and others having 
ten horns, are seen among the hieroglyphics. 

The same story was represented under the signs of Perseus, 
the Egyptian Horus, and Andromeda; and the “great harlot” 
mentioned in the Revelations, appears to have been the same as 
Medusa, which signifies a “ wine-press.” The marriage of 
Perseus, subsequently, corresponded with that of Horus and 
Athor, the false church, a great mystery among the Egyptians, 
and frequently represented on their altars and the ornaments of 
their temples. So the pastoral loves of Apollo and the Hindoo 
Crishna are the counterparts to those described in Solomon’s Song. 

It was not, however, to the sign Virgo under the representa- 
tion of a female, but under the form of a tree, that Jacob alluded 
in his prophetic blessing to the twelve tribes, whom he personi- 
fied by the twelve signs. ‘“ Napthali,” he exclaims, “is a 
spreading tree, which giveth goodly branches;” so, in the 
Hebrew, the passage may be read. Nor, indeed, could any 
symbol be more appropriate to the reign of Virgo or Astrea, by 
which paradise was clearly signified, than the Hesperian tree, 
loaded with golden fruit, attended by the immortal daughters of 
Atlas, the ot of the lost Atlantis; or, as often represented in 
Egypt, by Netpe, goddess of eternal health. The Orientals, as we 
have seen, describe the “source of all our woe” under the form 
of a vine, and thence, perhaps, the rabbinical story of the wine 
of Adam being stored in urns, beneath the Mount of Paradise, 
till the day of judgment. Some antiquarians conceive it to have 
been the Egyptian tree called Perseus, with its cordiform fruit and 
linguiform leaves, implying the Logos: it was probably repre- 
sented by different characteristics in different countries. ‘The 
tree of death on the Portland vase, as opposed to the tree of 
life on the opposite compartment, has the leaves of a fig-tree. 
The olive-tree, sacred to Minerva, may put in no unfair claim to 
be considered as the Athenian symbol of the tree of life, and 
was derived from Sais (the City of Olives), the seat of the 
annual “festival of lamps.” At all events, the Jewish candle- 
stick,* of which we borrow an illustration from the ‘ Pictorial 
Bible,’ was made to represent a tree, with its trunk, branches, 





* Besides the Jewish candlestick, which, with its seven olive branches, 
represented the universal church, the “ Virgin” Goddess of Wisdom, among the 
Greeks, as appears from the Apocalypse, stood the two olive-trees mentioned 
by Zachariah. trees which implied peace and illumination from above. In 
a word, the tree of life mentioned by St John, bearing twelve manner of 
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THE JEWISH CANDLESTICK. 


“‘knops, and flowers,” and is sometimes described, prophetically, 
as an olive-tree ; the Jewish Sephyroth, which is sureapetenily 
a sign of Nature, the universal mother (described in the Rosi- 
crucian creed as a series of concentric circles), was also oceasion- 
ally represented by the Rabbins as a tree with seven planetary 
branches. 

But this tree was sometimes (according to the vulgar opi- 
nion) reputed by the Pagans to be an apple-tree. The Hes- 
perian tree bore golden apples; but the phfase used by Moses, 





fruit, and the leaves of which (like the tongue-shaped Egyptian Perseus) 
were “for the healing of nations,” alluded, as far as conjecture can 
venture to infer, toa zodiacal tree; of this description was the planetary 
Sephyroth. Authors have ascribed the formation of such a tree to Hermes; 
perhaps his well-known sacred cross was meant: at all events, the Chris- 
tian fathers have not only considered the real cross as a type of the tree of 
life, but as constructed out of the tree of life itself. 
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and translated apple, means no more than fruit. The apples of 
Hercules, the apples of Atalanta, the apple of discord, the pome- 
granate, partly eaten by Persephone (lost fruit) in the infernal 
regions, all referred to the same tradition. Thence it was that 
Hercules was said to have offered apples, rudely shaped into the 
form of an ox, in sacrifice: thence the apples which ornamented 
the head of Bacchus: thence the branch of Hesperian apples 
grasped in the hand of Hercules, as represented on the aioe 
sphere: thence it is that the root of the word for apple in 
Latin implies not only apple, but also good and evil.* 

The modern translation of the Hebrew passage in question, 
namely,—* Napthali is a hind let loose: he giveth goodly 
words,” might indeed not deviate from the harmony of purpose 
remarkable in the ancient signs of the zodiac; for to Diana, the 
Virgin (Virgo), a hind was dedicated: but there is an obvious 
eolignane in the phrase “giveth goodly words,” as applied to 
an animal. It is much more likely that the original meanin 
is as above stated, namely, a spreading tree, which aivelk 
goodly branches; an explanation the more warrantable, inasmuch 
as the Church is frequently throughout the scriptures, and espe- 
cially in the prophetic language, called a vine, and her sons its 
branches,—her chief son, the promised seed, being exclusivel 
called “the branch.” It was the recovery of this golden ened 
from the Hesperian ens, or paradise, which constituted one 
of the labours of Hercules. From the Egyptian sphere this 
anaglyph has descended to the modern, by clearly traceable steps 
of connexion, through the Farnese globe. 

It was impossible, we repeat, for hieroglyphics to express in a 
more vivid and precise manner the record and prophecy of 
Moses: there is no difference whatever in the details, except that 
the Egyptian narrative is conveyed to us in the a. oe 
character, while that of Moses (who, it will be remembered, 
was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians) is translated 
from it into the alphabetical. 

Virgo was also a poner type as well asa national (for instance, 
the “virgin daughter of Babylon,” the “virgin daughter of 
Judah :”’—Isaiah) and ecclesiastical. Thus there were goddesses 
to whom the epithet was particularly applied. These were 
Diana, Minerva, and Astrea, or Asteria (probably the Ashtaroth 
of Syria); by others called Themis, or Justice, and presiding 
over Libra, or the scales, The latter on the Tentyrian plani- 
sphere, is. represented in a circle, as Virgo, or the virgin woman 





oF a evil. Malus, an apple-tree. Melior, the comparative of bonus, 
good. 
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arising from a lotus, and seated on the centre of the beam of 
Libra, the equipoise of which is attacked by the Egyptian Satan, 
or Scorpio, whose duplicate is A er pm on the modern sphere 
by the “ great serpent” outstretched over the Masian hill. ‘The 
same figure appears beneath, and supporting the scales on the 
zodiac of Esne; a more expressive anaglyph of a long and sacred 
narrative could not be devised. 

Asteria (whence the Latin aster, star) was worshipped as a 
star (the — star, or Venus on Mounts Lebanon and 
Hermon) which fell into the river Adonis. Astarte was wor- 
shipped on Mount Lebanon sometimes as Venus weeping for . 
Adonis, sometimes as a star. She is also said to have conse- 
erated a fallen star at the cleft where Deucalion’s flood ran off at 
Heliopolis, or, to use the scripture phrase, where “the earth 
opened her mouth to help the woman” from the flood vomited 
after her by the serpent Typhon, or Python, a circumstance 
represented in Egypt by the floating temple and isle. . All this 
appears connected with a portion of sutelineden history, which 
Moses has abbreviated, but the rabbins detailed. It may be 
thus shortly stated :*— 


That just before the flood, the giant race of Cain, headed 


by a king called Moloch or Magus, attempted to regain the 
o 


unt of Paradise, but failed, and was totally destroyed. 
The giant king was assisted by the fallen stars, or Egregori, 
who, smitten by the charms of women, descended from heaven 
on Mounts Lebanon and Hermon. The same rabbinical story 
adds, that Zohara (the star of Venus) descended from her sphere 
and seduced two of these Egregori from their allegiance to hea- 
ven; and thus it was the great crisis produced by the conjoint - 
ambition of heaven and earth, signalized in fable as Celus and 
Terra, and the wars of their offspring, the Titans, which brought 
on the deluge. Orion, the same giant as Moloch the king, was 
killed by Diana for attempting to violate the virgin Asterize or 
Astrea. Other accounts say that the . zodiacal rpio, or ser- 
= Python, was employed to destroy him, and Asteriz fled to 

eaven from his violence. 

Before concluding this important division of the subject, 
namely, the astronomical anagly hs, we may briefly advert to 
some singular illustrations o the religion of the Egyptians, 
published in the last series of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s work 
on that subject. They are in accordance with the illustra- 
tions and evidences to.which we have just referred. In one the 





* Martin has embellished by painting, Montgomery and Byron by poetry, 
this rabbinical record. v . 7 . ition 
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divinity is wounding the head of the great serpent with his 
spear; in the other, Nepthe, the guardian of Ruatios em- 
bowered amidst the ambrosial fruit of the tree of knowledge, 
like Hebe on the Etrurian urns, is pouring into a vase, for the 
acquitted and happy soul,— 


_ “The nectar draught of the river of immortal life (Revela- 
tions), whose streams are for the healing of nations.” 


Let us advert to one concluding series of anaglyphs, which will 
— our synoptical view of the whole framework of the real 
theology of the ancient Egyptians, detached from the corruptions 
with which the lapse of time and the intrinsic character of the 
symbolic language both combined to disfigure and defile it. 

A pictorial description of the Judgment of the Dead is found 
in some form or other—either on the stone or wooden coffin, 
or amidst the envelopes or bandages, painted or written—on 
every mummy that is discovered wn 

Osiris, as lord of Amenti and judge of the dead, swathed in 
the white garments (whence candidat) of the mysteries and of 
the grave, and with a red girdle,* sits on the judgment seat. His 
throne is chequered, as supreme disposer of good and evil. 
“I create light, and I create darkness,” are the words of 
Jehovah to the manichee Cyrus. Before him are the emblems 
of Paradise: the vase of Nectar and table of Ambrosia; the 
lotus tree of knowledge and the great serpent; the tree of life 
with its seven “knops and flowers,” like the Jewish candlestick, 
and the great serpent. Above are the cherubic forms of the 
genii of Amenti, combining with the dog (emblem of a “ watcher,” 
and a scriptural phrase), the amet symbols of the cherubim 
who guarded Paradise; the lion, the eagle, and the man. 
Osiris holds in his hands the scriptural emblems of the final 
judge—the pastoral staff, symbol of the “good shepherd who 
gathereth his flock”—and the flail for separating the chaff from 
the wheat, the wicked from the good. The spirit of the defunct 
is introduced into the hall of justice by the two divinities of 
truth and justice. Those representations, always duplicates of 
each other, worn on the breast of the magistrates, and over- 
shading with their wings the Egyptian ark, agree with the urim 
and thummim (Thume, goddess of justice). 





* Hassan, the founder of the secret society of the Ishmaelites, derived the 
white dress and red sash of his secret brotherhood from the initiates in the 
funeral mysteries of Egyptian freemasonry. The Templars were accused of 
the same symbols and Sreecanien. 
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The accused holds up his hands between them, as if to plead. 
His actions are then weighed in the great scales of justice, 
which always compose the central object of these tableaux. 
Anubis and Aroneris (two forms of Hermes) officiate at 
the scales. The sentence is written in the “book of life” 
by the “recording angel,” Hermes Trismegistus with the 
Ibis head (the antediluvian Enoch of the east) according as 
the bad scale, represented by the scriptural emblem of a 
broken vase, or the good scale by that of a feather,* the em- 
blem of honour, preponderates. According to the result, the 
soul is either consigned to Horus the Mediator, the third person 
of the Egyptian divinity (indicated by the pastoral staff), avenger 
of his father’s four days’ sepulchre on Typhon, the deity of death, 
and to whom a “ millennium of a thousand years’ reign” is as- 
signed; or to the ‘‘ gates of hell,” over which a frightful chimera, 
a representation of the “dog of death,” sits waiting, with fiery 
eyes and expanded jaws, to receive his victims. 

“ Him the ‘ dog of darkness’ spied, 
His shaggy throat he opened wide, 
While from his jaws, with carnage filled, 


Foam and human gore distilled.” 
Odin’s Descent into Hell. 


It was from this uniform representation, inscribed on the grave 
clothes of the mummies, and painted in the secret adyta of the 
temples, as the most mysterious and catholic doctrine of the 
Egyptian creed, that Orpheus, Homer, and Virgil derived their 
images of the infernal judges, Charon, the lake of death, over 
which the defunct soul was conveyed, the torments of Hades, 
and the happiness of Elysium. It was in the secret initiatory 
caverns, devoted to the earliest freemasonry, of which the 
great pyramid was possibly the first lodge, that the soul’s pas- 
sage through purgatory was represented, during which the 
prayers of the “ eternal” ritual (lately interpreted by Dr Leydon 
from Bilingual Papyri), amidst fierce trials by fire and water, 
were employed. 

From these dramatic mysteries the drama of Greece, with 
its sacred choruses, arose; the revived “mysteries” and “ mo- 
ralities ” of the Romish church in the middle ages, and even the 
four characters of pantomime (Eros, Momus, Psyche, and Mer- 
cury+) which are only versions of the four persons of the myste- 





* To have a feather in one’s cap (to receive honours) is a phrase perhaps 
derived from this symbol. 
+ They are represented on an Etruscan vase, like Columbine, Pantaloon, 
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ries of Isis and Ceres. Here, however, we must leave a subject 
which is really inexhaustible in curious and important mytholo- 
gical analogies. Much information connected with it is contained 
in the notes to Knight’s ‘ Pictorial Bible,’ and the little work 
my at the head of this article, entitled ‘ Illustrations of the 

ible from the Monuments of Egypt,’ Tilt. The work also 
recently published, of Osmond de Priaulx, exhibiting much 


learned research, and written in the calm spirit of philosophical 
investigation, should be consulted ;—to these, with the works 
of Rosellini, Champollion, and Wilkinson, we must refer the 
reader who may be desirous of pursuing the inquiry. 


E. C. 
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PPHE first chapter of Gibbon’s * Decline and Fall’ opens with a 


striking picture of the power and extent of the Roman em- 
pire during the reigns of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the two 
Antonines ; an empire then extending in length more than 3,000 
miles, from the Euphrates to the Western Ocean; above 2,000 
miles in breadth, from Mount Atlas in Africa, to the wall of An- 
toninus in North Britain; containing upwards of 1,600,000 square 
miles of land, embracing the whole of Italy, France, Spain, Swit- 
zerland, Britain, the Netherlands, the greater part of Austria, all 
the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean, with Egypt and 
Asia Minor. e 
It was scarcely an idle boast, that Rome gave laws to the 
world; but we read of it now with almost the feelings produced 
by a fable of ancient mythology. How has its glory departed ! 
Rome itself, the city, .yet lives,—but only in the monuments of 





the Clown (Momus), and Harlequin (the “ golden” wanded Hermes). So 
inveterately tenacious is popular traditional custom! 
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its illustrious dead; its power is wholly gone; it has only a no- 
minal existence among the nations ! 

The future historian of a decline and fall hereafter, not less 
memorable than that of Rome, will probably commence his work 
with a corresponding account of the power and extent of the 
British empire under William the Fourth, and Queen Victoria. 
What Rome was in its influence over the destinies of mankind 
in the first century, England is now in the nineteenth; while 
not merely in regard to rank in science and civilization, but also 
in the territorial extent of its possessions, on which the sun never 
sets, England occupies a prouder position than ancient Rome. 

The sovereignty of Great Britain is acknowledged in worlds 
(so to speak) of which the Romans had not even discovered the 
existence. It extends over no inconsiderable portion of North 
America, and the West Indian Archipelago; in Australia over 
the fifth part of the globe; in the East over the vast peninsula 
of Hindostan, and other countries of Asia; in Africa over its 
southern and western coasts; and in Europe over some of the 
fairest islands and most commanding ports of the Mediterranean. 

As mistress of the seas, England is almost without a rival ; 
her subjects are 200,000,000 of human beings! But her indirect 
influence is even greater than that she exercises by direct legis- 
lative enactments. There is perhaps no corner of the earth in 
which the effects of her energy and commercial activity are not 
felt. In manufacturing industry, in all works of enterprising 
utility, she takes the lead; and her comparatively free institutions 
give the tone to those of Europe. In the councils of nations 
“england has the greatest weight; on the continent she is an ob- 
ject of universal interest; the discussions of the English Parlia- 
ment are often read with more attention in foreign capitals than 
in our own provincial towns. The first question asked in every 
difficulty is, what will England do? And the outbreaks of jea- 
lousy occasionally exhibited by the most powerful States only 
show the importance attached to the answer expected. 

We notice these facts with no desire to feed the flame of 
national vanity; but in weighing the merits of English statesmen 
we would have the mind fully impressed with the high dignity, 
the sacred trust, the solemn responsibility of the office they fill. 

Ministers of the Crown! members of an English Cabinet !— 
what a god-like position to those who could view it rightly! 
Men,—but among the leaders of men the foremost! Mortals, 
with the powers of immortals! Lawgivers, upon the wisdom of 
whose measures depend the moral and intellectual progress of the 
race to which they belong, and the physical well-being of millions 
of their fellow-beings. Alas! that, insensible of their high calling, 
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the office should ever be held by those who value themselves 
only as the privileged frequenters of a palace, as the glittering 
performers ina stately court pageant, with the right of exclusive 
admission behind the scenes. 

We are no believers in the doctrine that, because governments 
are not omnipotent they necessarily play an inoperative part in 
the affairs of mankind. We have heard it said, in excuse for the 
feebleness of purpose and irresolution too often displayed by the 
late Cabinet,— 


“ Of all the ills mankind endure, 
How few can kings create or cure.” 


This has been quoted to imply that indolence or indifference 
to the welfare of a nation is not criminal on the part of its rulers, 
and may not often be fatal. But the assumption and the infer- 
ence are alike false ; there are no moral evils that might not be 
mitigated by the use of right moral agencies, by the substitution 
of wise laws for those which now, in their practical operation, pro- 
tect vice or encourage public and private immorality; and the 
physical suffering arising from want might be almost unknown, 
if the bountiful provisions of Nature were not defeated by the 
institutions of men, and if the mistaken policy of governments 
did not impede the progress of industry, and place unnatural 
restraints upon production. 

But what has converted the most fruitful plains of the earth 
into a wilderness? What has destroyed the innumerable cities, 
once the crowded hives of men, of which the ruins are now scat- 
tered over Assyriaand Mesopotamia?—if administrative incapacity 
or corruption, false principles of legislation, defective civil organ- 
ization, misdirected ambition, in a word, bad government, oo. 
not in all times and countries been the source of the greatest 
calamities the pages of history have recorded. 

We admit not the apology so frequently made for the inactivity 
or indecision of a minister,—what can he do ?—look at the diffi- 
culties by which he is surrounded. If the world had to wait till 
all difficulties had surmounted themselves, when would any great 
or good object be effected? What is life but a constant struggle 
with difficulties ?—what are we here for but “to overcome them ? 
What is the real essence of that glory which in all ages has stim- 
ulated, and worthily stimulated, noble minds, but the pleasure 
arising from conquering the difficulties before which other men 
have failed ? 

The post of a minister is not one in which any man can be 
be allowed to slumber in ease and forgetfulness. Let him who 
would take for his motto, “ Anything for a quiet life,” descend 
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into quiet obscurity: what does he do there, at the summit 
of human greatness, as far as greatness can be conferred by sta- 
tion ; what does he do there with the resources of a nation, the 
intelligence of the wisest, the might of the strongest, the com- 
bined energies of a people, seal at his disposal, if it be not to 
face and vanquish the obstacles which interfere with the pros- 
perity ofa community, however insurmountable they may appear ! 
Poor victim of self-delusion, who, unconscious of his own defici- 
encies, and of the true objects of ambition, places himself upon 
the highest of human elevations, only to exhibit the garter or 
ribbon of his decorations, and reads not, in the false smile that he 
mistakes for admiration, that he has but erected for himself a pil- 
lory, on which to stand exposed to the world’s scorn. 

We admit no excuse for that moral delinquency which renders 
power subservient only to party objects, and which, reckless of 
all other consequences but those involving the loss of place, pre- 
sumes to deal, in the thoughtlessness of ignorance, with ques- 
tions involving the most vital interests of a nation. 

An order in council raising an import or export duty five per 
cent., destroys, perhaps, a flourishing trade, upon which many 
thousands of industrious families may be dependent for their 


daily bread ; a single clause in an act of parliament, by diverting 
commerce into new channels, may plunge multitudes into desti- 
tution. Are the men who take the responsibility of such mea- 
sures, ignorant of the principles they involve, and without careful 
and anxious inquiry into the probable results of those measures, 
not criminals in the most emphatic sense of the word? What 
is a midnight oye or even murder itself in its true heinous- 


ness, compared with the ruin and desolation which a single 
stroke of a pen may bring upon towns and provinces ? 

Not with the charity which would cover the failings of common 
men should the acts of statesmen be judged. “ We have all done 
those things which we ought not to have done, and left undone 
the things which we ought to have done;” but the faults of 
statesmen, whether of omission or commission, are attended with 
consequences infinitely more fearful than those of individuals 
moving in a narrow sphere. ’ 

And yet in our brief historical sketch of the history of the late 
Cabinet and that of the Reform Bill, we would make a liberal 
allowance for whatever circumstances human prudence could 
not have foreseen or controlled. We approach the subject more in 
sorrow than in anger. We admit the paucity of men among Re- 
formers in favour of whom the late Ministers might have been 
advantageously displaced ; yet it is not by shutting our eyes to their 
errors in the spirit of blind partisans that the experience of the 
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past can become a lesson for the future. We hear it continually 
said that the late Ministers were, after all, in advance of the age ; 
that their fall was owing to the ignorant impatience of the ultra- 
Reformers. Some even have ventured to assert that, but for the 
Poor Law Bill, and the talk made about national education, the 
Whigs would now be in office. We would inquire into the 
foundation of this opinion, and trace the true causes of a result so 
unexpected by the public as the complete restoration of Tory 
ascendancy after an interval of only nine years from the date of 
the Reform Bill;—the measure which was to destroy for ever the 
hopes of Conservatism. 

We take a retrospective glance over a most eventful period. 
With the exile of Napoleon to St Helena in 1815 ceased the 
wars which had sprung out of the first French Revolution. A 
long season of comparative political inaction succeeded. For 
fifteen years the world jogged on quietly, industry following its 
peaceful course, and the people excited by little of greater mo- 
ment than public meetings in favour of Reform,—a yeomanry 
charge at Manchester upon an unarmed multitude, and an abor- 
tive attempt of the Liverpool Ministry to obtain a Royal divorce. 
George the Fourth could not penetrate the future, or he might 
have saved himself much needless trouble and mortification. In 
less than one year after the failure of his divorce bill died its 
object, Queen Caroline (August 7th, 1821), and on the 7th of 
June, 1830, its author was no more. 

The funeral of George the Fourth took place on the fifteenth 
of the following month—a day not to be forgotten, for the way i 
which it was observed illustrated the state of public opinion. 
Two royal funerals will long be held in remembrance. The 
first that of the Princess Charlotte, (November 18, 1817)—a day 
of sincere and universal mourning; sadness on every brow, sor- 
row inevery heart. All business was then suspended ; not only in 
London, but in every town in England; the Auntie and chapels 
were opened, and never had they been known so crowded. On 
the funeral of George the Fourth, the recommendation of the 
Lord Mayor that tradesmen should close their shops, was generally 
obeyed, but not from regret for the departed monarch. The day 
was fine, and the opportunity of a holiday wax eagerly embraced. 
Passing over the bridges on the morning of that day, we stopped 
to look at the steam boats starting for Richmond. Nota spot on 
their decks was visible from the dense mass by which they were 
covered. Hundreds were hailing the vessels from the shore, but 
not another soul could be received on board. In St Paul’s 
church yard it was amusing to witness the blank disappointment 
of numerous groups hurrying to the short stages and finding every 
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place taken. The whole population of London appeared setting 
out upon an excursion of pleasure. The churches were empty ; 
their congregations had fled to Blackheath or Greenwich park. 
It a ahead day of rejoicing, and why should the voice of lamen- 
tation have been heard? Why should sorrow have been shown 
by the people for one who had felt no sympathy for them, and 
who, on many occasions, had proved himself an enemy rather 
than a friend ;—one who, in his day, had respected neither the 
liberty of the press nor the right of petition; who had resisted, 
till even Wellington could resist no longer, the measure of Ca- 
tholic emancipation ; whose private character, as a husband or 
father, was held in abhorrence; and who, during the last years of 
his life, had secluded himself from public observation to pursue 
his own pleasures, or obtain what solace he might in the society 
of hollow friends for his increasing infirmities. ‘There was reason 
for hope, but no cause for sorrow. A vain, self-engrossed old 
man had, at last, found his true level in “ dust to dust, and ashes 
to ashes;”—one more obstacle to the changes essential to pro- 
gress was removed, and a better future appeared in prospect.* 

The bell of St Paul’s, when it tolled to announce that George 
the Fourth was gathered to his fathers, startled Europe from its 
repose. Almost before its tones had ceased to vibrate on the 
ear, a shock came as of an earthquake, and the dynasty of the 
elder branch of the Bourbons was seen to pass away like a dream. 
Ten days after the remains of the English monarch had been in- 
terred at Windsor, the celebrated ordinances of the Polignac 
Ministry appeared in the ‘Moniteur.’ The revolution of July 
followed, and Charles the Tenth was an exile in England. A 
ship which, but a few days before, had sailed to join the Algerine 
expedition, returned with news from the fleet. As it neared the 
port of Toulon its crew distrusted the evidence of their senses; 
the tri-colour was floating where they had left the flag of the 
white lily. All was changed. 

Not only did the suddenness of the event take the courts of 
Europe by surprise, but the brave spirit shown by the French 
people in a cause which few could deny to be just, and their mo- 
deration in the moment of victory, won for them the respect even 
of crowned potentates. The Wellington administration yielded 
to a generous impulse, and hastened to recognise Louis Philippe, 
with his new title of King, not of France, but of the French. 

By the people everywhere the events of the three days were 





* The extensive metropolitan improvements commenced in the reign of 
George the Fourth are, perhaps, the solitary public benefit that can be dis- 
tinctly traced to the personal influence of that monarch. 
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changes effected, which a cooler examination would have shown 
to have been more apparent than real, and determined both the 
Grey and the Melbourne Ministry to resist all further movement 
in the same direction. The Conservatives were alarmed at the 
strides of democracy, and so also appeared to be the Whigs. It 
became evident that a party in the Cabinet thought they had 
gone too far, and the public saw with surprise that the promoters 
of the Bill suddenly seemed to lack the vigour and resolution 
they had at first displayed. What a satire is it upon the 
fears which were then entertained, and upon. the sagacity of 
statesmen, that the measure which was considered the most 
Radical and destructive in its character ever propounded within 
the walls of Parliament, finally passed an unreformed House of 
Commons by a majority of 109, on its third reading* (March 22, 
1832), while the result of that very Bill, in the fourth reformed 
Parliament, is a majority of 91 in favour of a Conservative Go- 
vernment. 

l'ifteen months of wearisome discussion, of alternate triumph 
and defeat, were consumed before the Reform Bill, or rather a 
second Bill, a bad copy of the first, mutilated in its most import- 
ant features, was carried through the Lords and received (June 7, 
1832,) the Royal assent. We will not stop to deplore the alte- 
rations made in the passage of the Bill through the House, or to 
point out the difference between the original Bill of Lord John 
Russell and that which ultimately became the law. The clause in- 
troduced by the present Duke of Buckingham, who destroyed the 
independence of the counties by his tenant-at-will voters; the 
complicated character of the registration clauses; the wanton, and 
almost criminal concession of the rights claimed by the old free- 
men and scot and lot voters; these, it is now seen, were all most 
mischievous and fatal errors, but were not, in our estimation, the 
most serious faults of that measure. It had one defect so broad 
and glaring that posterity will look back in astonishment at the 
enthusiasm with which the measure was received, and will wonder 
at the statesmen who could propose to themselves the task of 
renovating a constitution worthy of a free people, and yet give 
no better security for their rights than the Bill once, but no 
longer, called ‘ I:ngland’s New Magna Chaeta.” 

‘The Reform Bill made no provision for establishing any fixed 
proportion between the number of representatives and the number 
of constituents. 

The very principle ‘which, in any rational plan of representa- 





* This was after the dissolution, but a majority of one was found on the 
second reading of the first Bill, even in the Parliament of the Wellington 
administration, before an appeal had been made to the country. 
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tive government, must form the foundation of the whole, was 
entirely neglected. In the American constitution the rule fol- 
lowed is, that the representatives of a state shall be in the pro- 
portion of one to every forty thousand inhabitants. This pro- 

ortion is adjusted every ten years, when a new census is taken. 

‘he framers of the Reform Bill confounded the representation of 
the people with the representation of places. They gave, indeed, 
members to cities, where a large population had never enjoyed 
the franchise, but in many instances only in the same proportion 
in which members were given to petty villages and inasled towns. 
No distinction was made between Manchester, with 8,000 elec- 
tors, and Thetford, with 160; Liverpool, with 12,000 electors, 
and Chippenham, with 217. 

It is said that Lord Durham, to whom Earl Grey intrusted the 
initiative of the Bill, originally contemplated a much wiser mea- 
sure; one by which the number of members of the House of 
Commons would have been greatly reduced, and which would 
have given to the elector the privilege so precious to the clubs of 
the aristocracy—the protection of the ballot. Still the measure 
would have had the vice of the old system—that of representing 
places merely, and not the people, nor the property of the peo- 
ple; as if it had been sufficient to make a certain number of dots, 
at equi-distances, on a map of the United Kingdom, and to call 
that a just system of representation which would give a member 
of Parliament to every dot. 

No proposition for equalizing the representation, in reference 
to either the property or the numbers of the population, appears 
to have been entertained by the Reform Cabinet. No clause was 
even prepared to the effect that every five, ten, or fifteen thousand 
electors should return a representative, or one equally indispen- 
sable,—that no member should be returned to Parliament by a 
constituency of less than two thousand voters. 

These extraordinary omissions, and the concessions, which can- 
not be justified, nor even satisfactorily accounted for, on the plea 
of expediency, show that the rationale of representation was a sub- 
ject the first statesmen in England had but seldom studied. We 
may lament this, and forgive the unfitness for which there was 
no help, in grateful appreciation of honesty of intention ; but what 
terms of reprehension would be sufficiently emphatic to condemn 
the subsequent conduct of men who took their stand upon the 
Reform Bill as a final measure, proclaiming it practically the 
wisest, completest, best, Reformers of the present generation could 
ever hope, or ought perhaps to desire to see carried into effect, 
and refusing until the last session of their existence, when the 
reins of power were slipping from their hands, all amendment of 
any one of its provisions ? 
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The population of Great Britain and Ireland is now 27 mil- 
lions, and the constituency embraces about a sixth of the total 
number of males above 21 years of age. The registration returns 
for 1841 state the total number of electors at 994,731, a number 
from which a large deduction should be made for a plurality of 
votes, the majority of freeholders having at least two votes, one 
for a borough and one for the county. But the limited extent of 
the constituency does not strike the attention so much as the 
curious fact of a minority of electors returning the majority of 
representatives. 

A sixth portion of the constituency of the United Kingdom 
returns more than one half (a clear majority) of the members of 
the House of Commons. 

While the total constituency of the United Kingdom is 
994,731 for the whole 658 members, 341 out of the number 
represent only a constituency of 164,810.* Was ever a scheme 
of representation so cunningly devised to defeat its apparent 
object ? 

MEMBERS RETURNED, BY CONSTITUENCIES AS UNDER. 

10 above 100 and under 200 
28 ” 200 a 
50 ”? 300 ” 
22 » 400 » 500 
28 ” 500 ” 
34 » 600 
18 9 700 
26 » 800 
- % » 900 

19 . » 1,000 

a ; » 1,100 

13 »» 1,200 

10 » 1,300 

13 » 1,400 

7 1,600 

14 »» 1,600 

9 9» 1,700 


341 
Eighty-eight members returned by constituencies under 400 ! 
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* We have gone twice with great care through the list of the constituen- 
cies for 1841, as stated in Lewis’s ‘ Four Reformed Parliaments.’ The follow- 
ing is a summary :— 





Under 1800. | Above 1800. 





England - ° 115,465 727,583 
Ireland 30,541 51,393 
Scotland « - 18,804 50,945 69,749 








164,810 829,921 994,731 
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How cheap must the judgment of the country have been held, 
what a poverty of intellect must have been supposed to pre- 
vail, when the public were gravely told that the Reform Bill had 
brought the representation into a state with which the people 
should rest satisfied ; and when every Reformer who insisted upon 
amendments essential to the spirit of the measure, was denounced 
as a discontented advocate of organic changes equally uncalled 
for and impracticable ! 

We would not undervalue the benefits conferred by the Reform 
Bill on the large towns, nor do we consider that the present 
existence of a Conservative majority is by any means to be taken 
as a proof that the Bill was wholly a failure; but we assert an 
opinion long weighed and deliberately formed, that in the instance 
of the above numerous small constituencies, the Reform Bill in- 
troduced demoralizing influences infinitely greater than any which 
prevailed under the old system of pocket boroughs. 

When the franchise was entirely nominal, and the electors 
only some five or twenty dependents of a great proprietor, cor- 
ruption was unnecessary, and was not therefore employed. An 
election was a matter of quiet family arrangement. In many of 
the Cornish boroughs, for example, contests were unknown; and 


the industry of the inhabitants of numerous villages and small 
market towns was not diverted from its peaceful channels by any 
change of men or parties. The Reform Bill gave them the sem- 
blance of an independence, at once delusive and fatal. The num- 
ber of electors was increased to an extent sufficient to encourage 
bribery, not to render it unavailing. Honesty, industry, tem- 
perance, “aagon: | are therefore no longer to be found in the 


same abodes ; and if a demon had visited the earth with a scourge, 
it could not have produced greater morai degradation, and the 
misery resulting from it, than that which the Reform Bill has too 
often brought home to the humble domestic hearth. 

The doctrine of finality however, laid down by the Reform 
Cabinet, is not so inexplicable as it at first appears, and admits 
of some apology. One great object of the Bill was to give ascen- 
dancy to the Liberal party, and this seemed to have been accom- 
plished. Practical men have always the advantage of theorists 
when they can say, “ See how well the system works!” And 
what could work better for the Ministry, and, as they supposed, 
for the people, than a scheme of representation which seemed 
destined, judging from the result of the first election in 1832, to 
secure office to the framers of the Reform Bill for the remainder 
of their lives? Never had the Conservative party in the House 
been so thoroughly prostrated. To the first Reform Parliament 
there were returned— 
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Liberals - - 471 
Conservatives 187 


Majority for Ministers - - - : 284 


Human nature would have been very different from what it is, 
had the Reform Ministers not been content with a measure which 
had led to so flattering a result. True it was that Harwich, with 
its 214 electors (now but 181) returned as many members as the 
West Riding of Yorkshire with 30,000 voters; but then both 
Harwich and the West Riding of Yorkshire returned at the time 
friends of Ministers, and what more could be desired? Besides, 
it was added, the country had gone through a convulsion almost 
amounting to a revolution, and why were there to be further 
struggles to strengthen a party which seemed already stronger than 
strong enough? A great victory had been won: why not enjoy 
its fruits? Few, if any, in the Cabinet appeared to be sensible that 
the advantages gained had not been secured, or to be able to fore- 
see that the enemy, though completely routed, might soon rally ; 
and if the most common precautions were neglected, would ulti- 
mately drive their conquerors from the field. 

Now that the veil of the then future has been removed, how 
pesos appears the self-delusion which prevailed. All parties 
iad exaggerated the effects of the Reform Bill, but the Conser- 
vatives most of all. A panic had seized them, and blinded by 
their fears, the hustings was abandoned to their opponents. It 
was not long before the leaders of this party began to perceive 
that what the Reform Bill had taken away with the one hand it 
had given back with the other, and to understand the advantages 
to be seized in their new position. Availing themselves of these 
at the next election in 1835, the Conservatives raised their num- 
bers in the House from 187 to 275; at the election in 1837, to 
314; in 1841, to 369; and the opportunity has now been lost, for 
how long a period we know not, perhaps for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, of making effective improvements in our political institutions. 

Other causes than the defects of the Reform Bill contributed 
undoubtedly to bring about the final triumph of the Conservative 
party; and it would be a great error toattribute wholly to in- 
timidation or corruption what may, in part, at least, be traced to 
the gradual alienation of a large body of former ministerial sup- 
porters. How that alienation arose, first affecting the more 
ardent reformers, and gradually extending to that inert mass of 
electors belonging strictly to no party, it will not be difficult to 
discover. 

The universal excitement occasioned by the Reform Bill 
was founded upon expectations of benefits to arise from it, 
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in many cases of a wild and extravagant character, but in 
others originating in a just and sober view of what a Liberal 
Government might effect for the popular good. ‘The Reform 
Bill was to be the precursor of measures which would ren- 
der justice accessible to the poor as well as to the rich; which 
would encourage industry, extend commerce, and cheapen 
the necessaries of life ;—measures which would destroy the 
abuses in the Church, and protect to the fullest extent the rights 
of conscience; which would extend to the poorest child in the 
kingdom the blessings of education, and restore to the people 
the old right of self-government in their local affairs ;—measures 
which would diminish the public expenditure, economise, and yet 
render more productive, the resources of the state. In return for 
an implied pledge to effect these objects, the people gave to the 
Reform Cabinet a degree of support which no former Ministry 
had ever received. Barl Grey, as we have seen, had a majority 
of 284 in the House of Commons. ‘The opposition appeared all 
but annihilated. Out of the House the old forces of corruption, 
panic-struck, expected the extermination which seemed inevitable. 
It was a moment when the most extensive measures of adminis- 
trative improvement could not have failed of success. The 
country expected and would have welcomed them. A golden 
opportunity never, perhaps, to be recovered. Alas! how was it 
thrown away ! 

To the astonishment of Reformers, the first Bill introduced by 
Earl Grey in the House of Lords was a measure, not for extend- 
ing the liberties of the subject, or further securing the rights of 
the ‘rs 4a by law, but one authorising the Lord Lieutenant to 
proclaim martial law in any district in Ireland he might consider 
in a disturbed state ! 

The assumed ground of necessity for this measure (admitted 
to be unconstitutional), and which excited the utmost indignation 
among the Irish members, was the fact that 9,000 crimes, from 
murder and homicide to common cases of assault, theft, and bur- 
glary, had been committed in Ireland in the preceding year. 
With a population of eight millions in ignorance and poverty, 
this number of offences (dispassionately considered) was not in 
itself alarming. More accurate returns, since furnished by the 
prison inspectors, swell the number for 1840 to 23,000, including 
not less than 6,045 cases of riot, breach of peace, and forcible 
rescue; but we do not now hear of any attempt to cure the evil 
by martial law. ‘The Bill was hurried through both Houses with 
unprecedented haste, the Conservatives supporting it to a man, 
and —— the first public measure of the Reformed Parlia- 
ment ! 
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It was soon seen to be a mistake. It embittered the feelings of 
the Irish,—it could do nothing more. It was merely legalising 
the theory of that which had long been familiar to Ireland in 
aap For centuries martial law, or something closely resem- 

ling it, had been the only law of Ireland. Law asa protection, 
a security for industry, was unknown, or known only to the 
Roman Catholic population as the exclusive privilege of Pro- 
testant ascendancy. The disturbances in Ireland were almost 
wholly agrarian ; and what was really required was an honest 
and fearless inquiry into their origin—an inquiry which would 
have led to an adjustment of the claims of ejected tenants, in- 
volving rights derived from the customary tenure on which their 
lands had been held—rights said to have been violated by the 

reat landlords in laws made for their own benefit. Such an 
inquiry should have been accompanied by measures for the set- 
tlement of tithe, the equal administration of justice between 
Catholic and Protestant, and the education of the people ;—mea- 
sures all deferred toa more convenient season. 

The Irish Coercion Bill showed a distrust in the moral agen- 
cies which ought to be the instruments of every government, but 
above all of one professing the principles of Reform. This was 
the same fault, but in a milder eta, committed by the leaders of 


the first French Revolution; the te of Terror, they said, 


must precede. that of universal peace. as such a Bill a worthy 
pledge of awakening sympathy for a lon ype and injured 
people? No other was given. They asked for bread, and re- 
ceived a stone. 

And yet one other there was, if a Bill can be justly charac- 
terised as a pledge of intention to do justice to Ireland, by which 
a little finger was laid upon the Irish Church, but with a weight 
so gentle, that the plethoric patient was scarcely conscious of the 
pressure, or the public of any relief from the burden it had en- 
dured. First fruits were abolished, and the number of Irish bishops 
somewhat reduced; but Mr Robinson’s motion was refused for an 
equitable property tax as a substitute for the indirect taxes 
which press upon industry; Mr Roebuck’s motion for national 
education was opposed on the ground that Government inter- 
ference was not required, and would do harm; in like manner 
were refused the abolition of flogging in the army and the im- 
pressment of seamen, the repeal of the taxes on knowledge, 
various amendments proposed in the registration clauses of the 
Reform Bill, and vote by ballot. 

The most important act of the session was that of Negro 
Emancipation, introduced by Lord Stanley ; an ill-digested mea- 
sure, and, as the event has proved, unnecessarily costly, but yet 
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a measure worthy of-a great nation, and upon which, if fifty 
millions instead of twenty had been expended, the country would 
never look back with regret. 

The two other important measures of the session were the 
renewal of the Bank of England charter and that of the East 
India Company, when the opportunity was taken of throwing 
open the trade to China and the East Indies. ‘These were not, 
however, party questions; and a Conservative Government, in 
renewing the charters, would probably have insisted upon the 
same terms which were enforced by a Reform administration. 

Some useful reforms were proposed, but allowed to drop; and 
the little zeal and energy displayed in their support by the 
Cabinet as a body (although individuals were not wanting in 
their duty), gave but a feeble promise of their future realization. 
It was an ill omen that a Minister, more essential to the time, 
perhaps, than any other, the Earl of Durham, quietly with- 
drew, but without any public expression of disagreement with the 
policy of his colleagues. 

The second session of the Reformed Parliament was distin- 
guished by a measure which, had it been carried out in its in- 
tegrity, by a Government not halting between two opinions, and 
giving effect to neither, would have been the greatest improve- 
ment of the age. The Poor-Law Amendment Bill, to which we 
allude, was not, however, allowed, in its practical operation, to be 
the means of introducing any uniform system of relief through- 
out the country, nor was its machinery made as useful as it might 
have been rendered in connexion with more popular objects of 
local government. ‘The bill originated with men to whom the 
powers it conferred were not entrusted, although necessarily, 
from its authorship, responsible to public opinion for every 
blunder committed in the name of the new law. The principle 
of the measure was one for which the Reform Cabinet can claim 
no exclusive credit. It was supported by both sides of the 
House. 

The Irish Coercion Bill, again introduced, became, this time, 
the rock on which the first Reform Cabinet suffered shipwreck. 
It was determined to renew the Bill for another year, but Lord 
Althorp, finding that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was of 
— that he could carry on the government without the 
clauses prohibiting public meetings, resigned rather than attempt, 
as leader of the House of Commons, to press those clauses. 
This led to the resignation of Earl Grey, and the reconstruction 
of the Cabinet;—Lord Althorp returning to office, and Lord 
Melbourne taking the place of Karl Grey. 

Vor, XXXVI. No. II. Er 
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A new Coercion Bill, in a milder form, occupied the remaining 
portion of the session. 

In November of the same year (1834) William the Fourth, 

earning after his old friends, the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel, dismissed his Ministers with little ceremony. The 
removal of Lord Althorp to the House of Lords by the death 
of his father, Earl Spencer, through which it became necessary 
that a new Chancellor of the Exchequer should be appointed, was 
the only pretext. , 

The third session opened after a dissolution and a general 
election, at which every effort had been made to obtain a majority 
for Sir Robert Peel, but without success. The first vote of the 
House, on the question of the speaker* (Feb. 9, 1835), was de- 
cisive, though the resignation of the Conservative Cabinet did 
not follow till the 8th of April. 

The immediate occasion, it will be remembered, was a discus- 
sion upon the Irish Tithe Bill, introduced by Sir Robert Peel, 
upon which a clause was moved by Lord John Russell, and 
carried by a majority of twenty-five, to the following effect :— 

“‘That any surplus of the revenues of the Irish Church, not re- 
quired for the spiritual care of its members, should be applied to the 
general education of all classes of the people without religious dis- 
tinction.” 

A second resolution, confirming the same principle, was 
carried, on the 7th of April, by a majority of twenty-seven. It 
declared that 


‘‘No measure upon the subject of tithes in Ireland can lead to a 
satisfactory and final adjustment, which does not embody the prin- 
ciple contained in the foregoing resolution.” 

The success of these resolutions reopened the doors of the 
Cabinet to Lord Melbourne and his colleagues. 

Seven years have, however, elapsed since this celebrated dis- 
cussion :—the tithe question has been adjusted, but the Tithe 
Bill was allowed to pass without an appropriation clause; 
not, we believe, from insincerity of motive, but because the 
opportunity of — it had been lost. The great reforms 
required in the Church, the law, and every branch of the ad- 
ministration, should have been commenced in the first Reformed 





* For Mr Abercrombie ... oe ose oss 316 
Sir Charles Manners Sutton _..... saa 306 
Majority we see ose seb “10 
The number of members present on this occasion (622) was unprecedented. 
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Parliament, when the strength of the Ministry was irresistible, 
and when the timidity of the hostile majority of the House of 
Lords would have led them to shrink from effective opposition. 
In the second Parliament it was too late; the enemy had re- 
covered from their groundless alarm, and laughed at the bugbear 
by which they had been recently put to flight. Hence the sup- 
posed necessity, on the part of the Melbourne Cabinet, of a 
policy of conciliation—a policy which, although it only served 
to show their weakness, was not abandoned till the time when 
moral courage could be of no avail. 

The hopes of Reformers revived on the reconstruction of the 
Reformed Cabinet in May, 1835, purified, as it was supposed to 
be, of its anti-Reform influences, in the persons of Sir James 
Graham and Lord Stanley. Some surprise was expressed that 
Lord Brougham had been sacrificed by his colleagues; but the 
public were given to understand, in private whisperings, that his 
lordship was too self-willed at the council board, and too indis- 
creet in his public speeches, not to damage any Ministry of which 
he formed a part. Whatever force there may have been in these 
reasons, they have never appeared to us sufficient. ‘The exclu- 
sion of Lord Brougham seemed scarcely honourable; and some 
little allowance might surely have been made for the crotchets and 
waywardness of one gifted mind, in a Cabinet in which some of 
its members, at least, were but slenderly endowed with similar 
intellectual powers. 

The Cabinet of Lord Melbourne now stood as follows—Lord 
Althorp (by his own desire) retiring altogether from office :— 

Lord Melbourne (William Lamb), First Lord of the Treasury. 

Mr Spring Rice (now Lord Monteagle), Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Lord Auckland (George Eden), First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Lord Holland (Henry Edward Fox), Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 


caster. 

Lord Palmerston (Henry John Temple), Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Lord John Russell, Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

Lord Glenelg (Charles Grant), Secretary of State for War and the 
Colonies. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, President of the Council. 

Lord Duncannon (John William Ponsonby), First Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests and Lord Privy Seal. 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse, President of the Board of Control. 

Viscount Howick, Secretary at War. 

Mr Poulett Thomson, President of the Board of Trade. 


The first step taken by the new Cabinet proved, to the dis- 
appointment of the public, that Lord Melbourne and his col- 
leagues were not prepared to adopt a more liberal policy than 
their predecessors. This was their refusal to repeal the taxes 
on knowledge, or taxes on that branch of knowledge of most 
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importance in the daily business of life, relating to news or 
intelligence. 

In all modern revolutions we find that the first use the people 
have made of their newly acquired freedom has been to establish 
the liberty of the press. The Reform Bill had been styled a 
revolution, though of a peaceful character, and it was surely not 
an unnatural or an unreasonable expectation that the liberty of 
the press should be one of the first fruits of that measure. This 
idea had taken such possession of the public mind that the 
abolition of the stamp duty on newspapers, and of the duty on 
advertisements had become the great question of the day. Public 
meetings, (at one of which Lord Brougham presided,) were daily 
held upon the subject, and upon no other topic were so many 
petitions presented to the House. 

A great excitement prevailed. To maintain the law in its 
integrity (the stamp duty being then 4d.) had become impossible. 
Public opinion countenanced its daily violation. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer admitted the impossibility of enforcing it, 
and stated to the House the fact that, notwithstanding the number 
of prosecutions and convictions, fines and imprisonments, con- 
stantly on the increase, 200,000 copies of unstamped newspapers, 
sold at the price of 1d. and 2d., were published weekly in dunes 
of the law. A change had, therefore, become inevitable, and a 
reduction of the duty was contemplated by Ministers, on the 
principle that the duty of fourpence offered too high a premium 
to the illicit trader. It was, however, too late to propose a re- 
duction of the duty as a popular boon. The press had become 
de facto free, or so to a great extent, and the people only required 
that its freedom should be recognised de jure. 

A mere reduction of the duty was even deprecated, because it 
was presumed such a measure would be accompanied with strin- 
gent powers for the suppression of all papers published without a 
stamp, and would favour the monopoly of the leading journals. 
This was the view taken of the question in several articles which 
appeared at the time in the *‘ London and Westminster Review’ 
and other journals, and efforts were in consequence made, b 
personal interviews with influential members of the Cabinet, 
to prevent this serious mistake being committed. ‘ 

In less than a week after the return of Lord Melbourne and 
his colleagues to office, a numerous deputation, headed by the 
late Dr Birkbeck (a-man universally respected), waited upon 
Mr Spring Rice, to urge the entire abolition of all fiscal impedi- 
ments to the diffusion of political and general information. Mr 
Spring Rice professed himself a convert to the views of the 
deputation, and pleaded only financial difficulties ; this, however, 
did not prevent his taking the very opposite course in the Bill 
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which he subsequently introduced to the House of Commons. 
Another more numerous and influential deputation, but headed 
as before by Dr Birkbeck, then waited on Lord Melbourne to 
remonstrate against the passing of the Bill brought in by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The large receiving room, and 
the adjoining ante-room in Downing street, were crowded with 
members of Parliament and others who had taken an interest in 
the subject. Mr Spring Rice was present, the impersonation of 
smiling diplomatic affability, with his more formal colleague Lord 
Melbourne, whom it did not appear quite safe to approach, as 
he leaned back in his easy chair during the interview, sullenly 
and silently listening to the observations addressed to him. 

Dr Birkbeck, in an extremely clear and forcible manner, stated 
the effect of the newspaper stamp in excluding the working man 
from political information. He pointed out the annihilating 
effect that the smallest stamp would have upon such publications 
as ‘ Chambers’ Journal’ and the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ supposing 
the system extended to them. He showed, as facts have since 
verified, that with a penny stamp no daily or weekly newspaper 
could be published under 43d. or 5d., through the additional 
capital required, and the restrictions necessarily imposed. That 
such a price would as effectually place newspapers beyond the 
reach of the mechanic and the humble tradesman as if the price 
were continued at 7d.; and asked why, in a country of free insti- 
tutions, the liberty of the press was to exist in name only for the 
poor, as a reality only for the rich. 

Other members of the deputation alluded to the dangerous 
tendency of a practical monopoly in the direction of public 
opinion given to a few London daily journals,* and the stringent 
character of the measure proposed for the suppression of the un- 
stamped. 

Lord Melbourne interrupted none of the speakers by a single 
word. When they had done, he asked if any other gentleman 
wished to speak, and then told them briefly, but decidedly, that 
their arguments had produced no change whatever in his opinion. 
His reply excited much irritation, and more than one member of 
the House of Commons then present got up and said with much 
warmth, that a Government that could commence its career by 
practically declaring the people unworthy of a free press, was not 
deserving public confidence or support. 





* This arises from the limited nature of the market. The poorer class of 
buyers being excluded, the present proprietors of newspapers know that 
there is but little chance of successful competition. So ineffective was the 
reduction of the stamp duty in 1835, that it has not led to the publication 
of a single additional daily newspaper in London. 
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The Government, however, persisted in its course, and an act 
(the 6th and 7th of William IV, cap. 77) which we have ever 
regarded as a disgrace to the statute-book, and from which the 
French Ministers must afterwards have borrowed some of the 
provisions of their Fieschi Code,—passed into law. 

This act authorises the seizure, not only of unstamped papers, 
but also, and without any form of trial, the seizure of the presses 
at which the newspapers were printed ; thus summarily ruining 
at a blow, upon the simple affidavit of a common informer, any 
“od directly or indirectly connected with an unstamped pub- 
ication. 

Other clauses of the act are of a corresponding tenor, and of 
course the unstamped press was put down. ‘This was the begin- 
ning of the Melbourne Administration. Earl Grey had intro- 
duced the Irish Coercion Bill; Lord Melbourne followed his 
example with one for England. 

We have dwelt mallee. oe upon this for two reasons: one, that 
it is not a fact the public ever hear of through the medium of 
existing journals, the editors of which, however friendly to an 
unshackled press, are not held at liberty to allude to changes 
which might affect the interests of the proprietors by encouraging 
rivalry; the other is an opinion, that no step taken by the late 
Government embittered the feelings of the working classes 
against the Whigs so much as this act of Lord Melbourne’s 
Cabinet, and we believe it chiefly contributed to their final 
defeat. 

No matter how indifferently the unstamped journals were 
conducted (though some of them would fairly bear a comparison 
with the best of the stamped press, while there was not among 
them one which did not exhibit a higher tone of morals than the 
‘John Bull’ or the ‘ Age’), they were the organs of opinion for 
a numerous class, which had no other organ, and felt the want of 
no better—a class now told in one and the same breath that they 
should neither have a press of their own nor an amended Reform 
Bill. What was their conclusion? It was vain to hope for 
liberal measures from the party in office, or the middle classes 
by whom it was supported. It was now time for the operatives 
to form a party of their own. ‘They did so, and adopted for 
their rallying cry “ The Charter ;” a document not written nor 
contemplated at the time of the deputations to which we have 
referred, but which has since, however crude and impracticable 
in its details, had a most potent effect upon the public mind. 

We need not stop to prove that the Chartists had no inconsider- 
able share in the fall of the late Government, their very existence 
contributing to that end by alarming the timid. That the efforts 
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of the Chartists seriously damaged the late Ministers, by 
depriving them of the support of public meetings, by a Tory 
coalition, and by proceedings often unreasonable and some- 
times riotous, is obvious to all. For this the Chartists—goaded, 
irritated, despised—may be condemned, and perhaps justly; 
but “let those who are without sin cast the first stone.” 

The blunder committed in refusing to repeal the taxes on 
knowledge, and in putting down the unstamped press with a 
strong hand, will become the more apparent when the influence of 
the stamped press in the overthrow of the Ministry is considered. 
Of the five morning journals which give the tone to public 
opinion three are Conservative ; one, the most influential of all, 
having suddenly changed sides, and devoting the whole of 
its immense influence to the ruin of the party it had formerly 
supported. For some years previous to the 18th of November, 
1834, the ‘Times’ had been the champion of popular rights, 
going even to the extent of recommending, during the agitation 
of the Reform Bill, armed associations of the people, and giving 
significant hints of the use that -might be made of brickbats as a 
cure for the obstinacy of lordling Conservatives. When the 
Reform Cabinet was dismissed by William the Fourth, a para- 


graph —_— in the ‘ Times,’ ending with the words, * ‘The 
1 


Queen has done it all.” The next day came an apologetic note 
from the editor, and, to the astonishment of the public, a series 
of articles was commenced in favour of the new Conservative 
Administration. 

We shall ever hold it a sign of incapacity on the part of a 
statesman not to perceive that a paper conducted with the ability 
of the ‘Times,’ with its ten thousand subscribers and fifty 
thousand daily readers, isa power in the state, equal if not 
superior, to his own. Governed as this country is by public 
opinion, and governed as opinion is, not by books of philosophy, 
which few have time to study, but by newspapers, which every- 
body reads, we would rather have ihe direction of the columns 
of the ‘ Times’ than the proxies in our pockets of a majority of 
the House of Lords. Truth is more powerful than falsehood, 
but not when bound and gagged, or allowed utterance only 
through some licensed medium. The strongest judgment yields 
at last to the impressions produced by falsehoods daily reiterated, 
as the dropping of water upon stones wears away the hardest 
rock, It is blindness not to see that the ‘Times’ had infinitely 
more to do with the fall of the late Ministers than the ten Liberal 
members who deserted them on the Jamaica question, and have 
been accused of producing that result. 

Is it held to be wonderful that the late Ministers lost ground 
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in the City, where in every counting-house the ‘ Times’ is read, 
and must continue to be read, whichever side it takes, until some 
other paper rivals it in the execution of its business details? 
What is the power of a hired lecturer addressing once a week a 
popular assembly, or that of a brilliant speaker in the House of 
Commons now and then delivering himself of a splendid oration, 
compared with that of a proprietor of the *’Times’ directing the 
editors, who every day throughout the year, and year after year, 
address fifty thousand readers upon one unvarying theme, and 
the majority of those readers men of no decided opinions of their 
own?* ‘Two courses were open to Lord Melbourne: to weaken 
this gigantic influence by allowing a free trade in political infor- 
mation,t+ or to buy over its influential proprietor by the baronetcy, 
said to have been asked and refused, or some similar cheap lure 
for weak minds.{ Lord Melbourne did neither; he despised his 
enemy, like many an other feeble general in a similar position, 
and from the same cause fell. 

The measure adopted by the Cabinet was even one which, in 
its immediate result, gave additional strength to their opponents. 
It increased at one stroke the profits of the ‘Times’ by 2,000/. 
per annum ;§ and a personal triumph was not wanting, for in the 


case of that famous majority of one which precipitated the fall of 





* Let those who think that the Poor Law Bill became unpopular through 
its own demerits calculate, if they can, the difference in the impression 
which would have been made upon the public mind if the ‘Times’ had 
given one of its editors 1,000/. per annum to point out, day by day, the 
excellencies of the measure instead of its defects. 

+ The ‘Times’ has sometimes asked triumphantly, “ Who would find 
the enormous capital required to give a chance of successful competition, on 
the part of a new journal, with an establishment like our own?” No one 
certainly, while the present restrictions remain; but if the press were free, 
but little capital would in the first instance be required. Numerous cheap 
journals, corresponding in size with ‘Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal,’ would 
immediately spring into existence, perhaps in the form of political and 
periodical essays. Some one or Sher of these would probably attract 
attention by superior writing, and would gain at once a considerable circu- 
lation. Gradually increasing in its sale, and in the number of its advertise- 
ments,—growing more and more into notice every day, the capital would 
soon be forthcoming for foreign expresses and parliamentary reports. 

t In France the influence of journalism is so great that we have seen a 
clever editor made a minister, and it must come to this in England if we 
persist in the same folly of protecting from competition, by stamps, depo- 
sits, and securities, a few journals, and give them an undivided influence 
over ao opinion. 

§ The reduction of the newspaper stamp duty was twopence and one- 
fifth of a penny. The London daily press pocketed the one-fifth, and gave 
the public only the benefit of the twopence, reducing their price from seven- 
pence to fivepence. One-fifth of a penny, upon a daily circulation of ten 
thousand copies, amounts to the sum of 2 6001. per annum. 
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the Melbourne Cabinet, that one vote was the vote of John 
Walter, member for Nottingham, recently returned as if for but 
that object only, but a month previous to the dissolution. 

The most important measure of the second session was the 
Bill for the reform of the old municipal corporations (5 and 6 
William LV, c. 73), which received the as yore September 
the 9th, 1835. ‘This measure, although it had been three years 
in preparation, exhibited on the part of the Cabinet the same 
inability to grasp the whole of a comprehensive subject which 
had been shown in the case of the Reform Bill. Both measures 
seemed cast in the same mould, having the same excellencies and 
defects ; both were valuable to the extent that they were destruc- 
tive of ancient abuses, and all but worthless in what related to 
reconstruction. The old corporations were viewed as so many 
fastnesses of corruption, to be destroyed chiefly because their 
influence at elections had been exerted in favour of the opposite 
party. What were the proper objects of local government, where 
the line was to be drawn between the duties of a national and a 
provincial or municipal assembly, belonged to a subject which it 
would have been too troublesome ‘to discuss, and in which all in- 
quiry was postponed sine die. Yet, if ever a time should arrive 
when an honest and intelligent Government shall seriously set 
about adapting our institutions to those most required for a free 
people, this would be the first question that would occupy its atten- 
tion. Next toa good measure of Parliamentary Reform, nothing is 
of so much importance as the providing some uniform and efficient 
machinery for all local business to be transacted in town or coun- 
tl too minute in its character for the deliberations of a central 
administration. The Municipal Reform Bill was scarcely a 
step towards this end; it left the counties as it found them; it 
left all the towns as it found them, excepting 178; it restricted 
the objects of municipal government to paving, watching, and 
lighting, some corporations only excepted that had other privi- 
leges by ancient prescription. Even to the extent of these 
limited powers it made no provision for their undisturbed exer- 
cise ; and thus the curious spectacle has been seen, of old paving 
and lighting boards and new Town Councils both levying rates for 
the same object in the same town, and spending the money of 
the rate-payers in courts of law. The needful powers for build- 
ing bridges, widening streets, founding schools or hospitals, were 
withheld: in some instances, indeed, the old corporate towns 
were robbed of privileges of great value to increase the power of 
the Church. ‘This was the case in towns such as Liverpool, 
where, by the possession of advowsons, the people had a voice 
through their local representatives in the nomination of their own 
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clergy. The advowsonswere ordered to be sold (see clause 139), 
and all vacancies directed to be supplied by the bishop of the 
diocese. 

The great giant abuse of all, the Corporation of London, was 
left untouched; and, in spite of repeated pledges to take up the 
subject, has been left untouched to this day. Perhaps no part 
of the history of the late Administration is so humiliating as the 
record of the feebleness and irresolution of Ministers when- 
ever they found themselves opposed by the interests of this cor- 
porate body. Profoundly ignorant of the real estimation in which 
the Corporation is held by the public, imagining it to possess a 
moral influence in the city of which it scarcely retains a vestige, 
they allowed themselves, on more than one occasion, to be fairl 
terrified by the big looks of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. To 
conciliate such formidable opponents, their complimentary pre- 
sentations of freedom, and their invitations to state dinners, were 
accepted; Ministers not only dining repeatedly with the Lord 
Mayor for the time being, but, even when hissed and insulted at 
his board, dining there again; and from the same motive giving 
up to the Corporation without a struggle, at a loss to the public 
of 20,000/. per annum, a share in the management of the metro- 
politan police; and gravely and not ironically proposing to the 
Court of Aldermen and Common Council that, as a reform of their 
constitution was said to be needed, they would undertake the task 
themselves, in a spirit of virtuous self-immolation !* 

It cannot be supposed that city abuses, notorious as they were, 
had made no impression on the mind of Lord Melbourne, but 
his Cabinet lacked the courage to grapple with the evil. At first 
it was a tender subject, for a majority of the Court of Common 
Council were at one time friendly to Government; afterwards 





* The abuses of the Corporation of London are without a parallel in the 
world. The Corporation has the management, directly or indirectly, of 
between 500,000/. and 600,000/. of public money passing annually through 
its hands. The way in which this money is expended may be gathered from 
the fact, that the twelve chief officers of the city cost the country more than 
the twelve Ministers of State forming the Cabinet; eventhe potatoe and fruit 
meter receiving more than the President of the Board of Trade (see a pam- 
phlet published by Hooper, entitled ‘ Local Govermment of the Metropolis ’). 
Mr Williams, M.P. for Coventry, stated in- the House of Commons that the 
cost of the mayoralty with its appendages alone was 25,000/. per annum. 
Admitting it to be but 15,000/., as the Corporation contend, what would be 
said in any other case of such a sum being devoted to the duties of a police 
magistrate and the chairman ofa publicboard? The Corporation, notwith- 
standing, represents but a twelfth section of the metropolis: its so-called 
system of representation is a delusion, some of its wards being as rotten as 
any of the boroughs included in Schedule A, and the greatest merchants in 
the city having often no voice in the return of the city officers, 
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the majority became Conservative, and the loss of further influ- 
ence in the city seemed to be apprehended. Principle was there- 
fore to be abandoned for expediency, and with the usual short- 
sightedness of those who turn aside from the straight path, it was 
not seen that the sacrifice would only defeat its end. The 
timidity displayed by Ministers, “ willing to wound, but yet afraid 
to strike,” did not gain a single enemy, but cooled the ardour 
of many friends. Had there been, five years back, a searching 
reform of the London Corporation—a reform similar to that for 
which a large majority of the inhabitant householders had peti- 
tioned, which would have destroyed the sources of corrupt influ- 
ence, two Reformers would not have been lost to the city at the 
last general election, and Lord John Russell would not himself 
have barely escaped defeat by a majority of nine. 

Of course the reform of the city trading corporations was also 
postponed, and the voluminous reports of the Charitable Trust 


Commissioners were allowed by the same Ministry to remain a 
dead letter, so far as the passing of any legislative enactment 
was concerned of a remedial nature. 

A similar indisposition to grapple with administrative questions, 
the adjustment of which, from conflicting interests, would have 


been attended with some trouble, was manifested in many other 
instances. Eight years have elapsed since Mr Warburton moved 
for a Committee to inquire into the state of the medical profes- 
sion (Feb. 10th, 1834), and up to the present moment Govern- 
ment has not been prevailed upon to originate or support any 
measure ensuring a proper educational qualification for the prac- 
titioners of medicine or surgery. 

This object, although one of the deepest moment, only shared 
the neglect which the general question of a national provision for 
the education of the people was fated to receive from the same 
Cabinet till the time came when the Church saw and availed itself 
of the opportunity of taking it out of their hands. The opposition 
which the Government project of a normal school encountered two 
years ago, originated solely in the weakness of the Cabinet; a weak- 
ness which tempted their opponents to use the question of educa- 
tion as a cheval de bataille. In former days there would have 
been no such difficulty. The letter of Lord Stanley (then E.G. 
Stanley), constituting the Irish Education Board, is dated Oct. 
1831. Was it necessary to wait ten years before a similar Board 
could be formed in England? or can it be fairly attributed to 
Conservative opposition that, although a Board was established in 
Dublin, only the most inadequate grants were annually voted for 
the schools of the sister kingdom ? 

The truth is, that among the most influential supporters of 
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Lord Melbourne’s Government, there were some as much 
opposed to popular instruction as any evs. cc | to the opposite 
camp. Individuals, members of the Cabinet whom it would be 
invidious to particularize, though, were we to mention them by 
name, it wok be only justice to their more intelligent colleagues, 
did not hesitate to say in public companies, that there was too 
much education in the country, and defended their opinion by 
repeating the old and worn-out fallacy, that books unfitted the 
labourer for the duties of life. Too much education! ‘The 
assertion refuted itself: they alone were a proof that some had 
received too little. When will there be a school in which such 
statesmen may learn wisdom, and a dunce’s form or a fool’s cap 
for the man who can see in the dissemination of knowledge no 
blessing to the human race,—who is content that the cottager 
should spend the leisure of his long winter evenings in lazy sot- 
tishness, and would measure out to the poor man with a grudging 
hand God’s intellectual gifts ? 

Some indication was at last given of a better feeling and a 
higher purpose ; but we cannot agree that the steps taken to pro- 
mote national education during the last year the late Cabinet held 
office are deserving unmixed commendation. They refused, by 
postponement, the opportunity of making an excellent beginning in 
establishing district schools of industry in connexion with the new 
Unions, in place of the schools now held in workhouses under 
the most contaminating influences. A carefully digested plan 
for thus commencing the work of education with at least 100,000 
children of the lowest class, and to which there would have been 
no serious opposition, was laid aside. The project of a normal 
school was substituted and abandoned without a division, when a 
defeat would have paved the way to victory; finally, a Board of 
Education was appointed for England, but not a Board indepen- 
dent of party, like that created for Ireland ten years before by 
Lord Stanley, but a political educational Board, changing with 


every change of Cabinet ;—a Board which, from its very consti- 
tution, must give a Whig or Tory bias to whatever it undertakes 
for popular instruction ;—composed of members absorbed in the 
party conflicts of the day, or distracted by other cares of state, 
that would unfit the ablest minds from watelftng over the interests 
of the rising generation. 

We have looked oe all the acts of the Melbourne Govern- 


ment connected with administrative questions with an honest 
desire to relieve the tone of these observations—marked, we fear, 
by foo much asperity—by noticing measures deserving the un- 
yeep approbation of Reformers. One perhaps, at least, of 
that complexion (and we would that the instances were more 
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numerous) presents itself in the Bill passed for the registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages; a most useful statistical measure. 

The new Marriage Act was a measure of justice to Dissenters ; 
let us be thankful for that, and not the less because the principle 
of the Bill was one recognized by Sir Robert Peel in a similar Act 
introduced by him during his brief interval of office in 1835. 

The Bill for the commutation of tithes was a measure excellent 
in principle, but most imperfect and unsatisfactory in its details, 
some of them most unjust and burdensome in their operation. We 
can praise neither the Bill nor the mode in which its provisions have 
been carried out. The Bill has been used as a screw for increasin 
the revenues of the Church ; all the appointments connected wit 
its machinery having been made with a view obviously to this end ; 
but the object has been attained, and chiefly at the expense of small 
proprietors, not of the great landowners, who have brothers and 
sons inthe Church. In the case of the small proprietor, heavy bur- 
dens have been fixed upon him, which he formerly found the means 
of evading ; while the Bill (and this must not be overlooked), by 
rendering the commutation dependent upon a system of averages, 
has given the clergy an interest in upholding the existing Corn 
Laws. ‘The profound silence of all the Conservative journals on 
the proceedings of the Tithes Commission is the best practical 
indication of its character. 

The most popular measure of the late Administration, and that 
on which the interests of the poorer classes were most fairly con- 
sulted, was the Penny Postage Bill. A most fortunate concur- 
rence of circumstances allowed this Bill to pass at the only pos- 
sible time, perhaps for twenty years, when there would have been 
a chance of such a measure Es adopted. The leaders of the 
are viewed it as a trap to excite against them a popular 
clamour, and hesitated too long in their resistance to render it 
effective. The Bill passed,—the greatest boon, next to free in- 
stitutions, ever conferred upon a nation ; a measure pregnant with 
inestimable benefits connected with the moral, social, and intel- 
lectual progress of the people, of which it will be long before we 
know the full extent. 

We wish we could add, that the steps taken to carry out the 

rinciple of: the Bill were as praiseworthy as the spirit in which 
it was introduced. Here, as in other instances, the risk of failure 
was encountered through the want of courage to remove existing 
impediments to the fair trial of a new and important experiment, 
while the dull moral sense of the Cabinet failed to make them 
erceive what was due to the author of the measure. Fault has 
een found with the expenses incidental to the new system— 
expenses for many of which neither the system nor its author, Mr 
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Rowland Hill, should be held accountable. Mr Rowland Hill, 
with whose services, we believe, it was in the first instance pro- 
posed to dispense entirely, was not allowed by the late Govern- 
ment to superintend the working of the measure in its practical 
details. We find on inquiry that he was placed in an office which 
did not permit him to interfere with Post-office arrangements, 
except indirectly through the Lords of the Treasury. He had 
no authority whatever in St Martin’s-le-Grand, where the 
* greatest opponents of the measure, the late Postmaster-General 
and his secretary, were allowed to reign uncontrolled. Lord 
Litchfield and Colonel Maberly had prophesied the failure of the 
measure: whether they felt any anxiety to falsify their own 
prediction by giving effect to the most economical arrangements, 
we must leave to the judgment of the reader.* 

A volume might be written on the abuse of Government pa- 
tronage in the ene of the late Administration. Perhaps 
the best they made were, on the whole, those in the Church. In 
the majority of other cases the special fitness or unfitness of an 
individual for peculiar duties appears rarely to have been con- 
sidered. Offices were too generally (we will not say invariably) 
distributed as party expedients; and no matter what office was 
first vacant, it was given to him who stoed first on the list for pro- 
motion. Thus, to the astonishment of the navy, and afterwards 
of the commercial interest, Mr R. L. Shiel, whose eloquence at 
the bar might have qualified him for the post of Attorney-General, 
was made Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, and next Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade. But we leave this, the most 
distasteful part of an ungrateful subject, to glance at the progress 
of Law Reform. 

During the ten years of our political retrospect, can we honestly 
say that ten good measures of law reform, upon a scale at all cor- 
responding to the reasonable and just expectation at one time 
entertained, have been obtained at the hands of the late Adminis- 
tration? Can it even be said that as much zeal, energy, and per- 
severance were displayed by the Liberal Government on this sub- 
ject as was shown by the former Government of Sir Robert Peel ? 
We fear not. Let us, however, do justice to one member of 
the Reform Cabinet. If some of the measures attributed to 





* In many important particulars the measure adopted by Government 
differs from that which-had been recommended by Mr Rowland Hill. For 
example, the present scale for overweight did not originate with him. It was 
no part of Mr Hill’s plan that small four oz. parcels, that used to be carried 
by the London district post for 2d., should, under the new system, be charged 
8d., to the great benefit of the London Carriers Company, and a loss to the 
revenue of about 300/. weekly. 
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Lord Brougham when in office are fairly open to the charge of 
having been too hastily put together, his indefatigable industry, 
and the sincerity of his desire to promote the object, cannot be 
denied. Nor should the praise be withheld of his having origi- 
nated, or taken an active part in, the most useful measures that 
forced their way through an unwilling or indifferent —— 

The foundation of all future Chancery reforms was laid by Lord 
Brougham in his Bill and regulations for substituting salaries for 
Chancery fees, which removed at once the hostility of the officers 
of the court to further changes, on the ground of personal interest. 
Of Lord Cottenham’s subsequent labours in the same court, and 
especially of his Equity Judges’ Bill, it is but right to speak with 
the utmost respect. 

In the Bankruptey Courts the new system of official assignees, 
though left open to some abuses which ought to have been fore- 
seen and might easily have been prevented, saved to the creditors 
at least 25 per cent. of the property formerly wasted on every 
estate passing through the ‘ Gazette.’ 

The Central Criminal Court for the metropolitan district was 
also an important measure, which rendered justice more speedy 
and certain, and therefore more effective, than it had been before 
in the metropolitan districts. 

We may notice also, with satisfaction, the amelioration of our 
criminal code, effected not so much by Ministers as through the 
exertions of Sir Samuel Romilly, in the abolition (in certain 
cases) of the punishment of death, and the permission given to 
prisoners accused of capital offences to employ counsel. We 
note also, and with pleasure, the amendment of the old usury 
laws ; and had we space, we would touch upon sundry small and 
not unimportant measures, such as the Bill for the recovery of 
small tenements, superseding in their case the old process of 
ejectment. 

The latter reminds us of the special commission appointed in 
1828 to inquire into the state of the laws relating to the transfer 
of real property, of which we believe the principal fruit was the 
Bill for the limitation, in certain cases, of actions and suits (3 
and 4 William, c. 37). Some other slight alterations were 
made, but the transfer of real property is attended with little 
less delay, formality, and expense, than at any former period. The 
grievance, and an enormous grievance it is, has scarcely in the 
slightest degree been abated. 

While we write, the visions indulged in by the sanguine 
Reformers of 1830 rise to our recollection—visions, in some of 
which we ourselves shared, of the measures which a Reform Ad- 
ministration would be certain to undertake. The codification of 
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the laws;—simplification of legislative enactments ;— justice 
brought to every man’s door by accessible tribunals ;—rational rules 
of procedure ;—a good magistracy in place of the great unpaid ;— 
a new law of libel—Alas ! how have our day dreams been dispelled ! 
In 1842 our lawgivers are not yet convinced of the propriety of 
establishing local courts*—nine years of slumber, and the subject is 
now revived for discussion. True itis, that in every session some- 
thing has been said of law reform, but this is but a poor consola- 
tion for the little that has been effected. A multitude of measures 
have been brought forward only to be strangled in their birth, or 
abandoned for want of effective Government support. A list of 
these we had intended to present to the reader, but we were 
alarmed at its length, and omit it from the space it would have 
occupied. Already we are trespassing upon his patience, and 
must hasten to a conclusion. A word only upon our foreign 
relations. 

We would speak with respect of the celebrated protocols of 
Lord Palmerston, in the case of the differences between Belgium 
and Holland. We like diplomatic verbiage infinitely better than 
the argument of the sword, and in this instance it is a subject for 
congratulation that protocols were ultimately successful. 

In the case of Poland, by which so much interest was excited 
that it became an English question, we would in charity believe 
that everything was done Lord Grey conceived possible to save that 
unhappy country from the ruin with which it has been overtaken. 
We will hope that the fact was, as the friends of Earl Grey re- 
ee it, that Poland could not have been saved without a 

uropean war, and if so, it was a wise policy that would not 
incur the risk. 

Would that the same wisdom had guided the councils of 
Government in the case of Syria. Here we — ed in a war 
not in the name of freedom, not for any object which Englishmen 
had at heart, but a war in favour of Turkish despotism, and of 
which the only rational explanation is that Egyptian despotism 
was held to be somewhat worse, and that we were jealous of the 
interference in the quarrel of France or Russia. Syria rues the 
day when it listened to our offers of protection. Sir Charles Napier 
rises in the House, and deplores the anarchy and ruin he was the 





* In using the term we must guard against a misconception of our mean- 
ing. We are not friendly to the rule that where there are local courts the 
judges should in all cases be locally resident. Suitors will always apply to 
the highest legal talent, and if that is only to be found in London they will 
apply there. The question is one of comparative expense. Shall the judge 
f° to the suitors in civil as in criminal cases, or plaintiff, defendant, and a 

ost of witnesses perform a journey to the judge ? 
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unfortunate agent of bringing upon that country. All join in 
lamenting the alienation of _ tee produced by our policy, and 
its general resulty. Never in the worst times of Tory govern- 
ment had a war been undertaken more recklessly, wantonly, 
wickedly, than this for the coercion of Mehemet Ali, and never 
had been the failure of our foreign policy so signal and complete. 
The energy and resolution displayed in the case of Syria con- 
trast unfavourably with the feeble and tardy assistance given to 
the constitutionalists of Spain. Here we had a much fairer 
Ma for interference, and one more closely connected with 
nglish interests. It was admitted, too, that we were bound by 
treaties to support the party of the Queen. Here a prompt and 
vigorous effort would have put an end to the horrors of civil war- 
fare, year after year assuming a more sanguinary form. What 
did we do? We sent now and then a handful of marines and a 
steam-boat to aid occasionally the volunteer corps of General 
Evans,—a corps fighting without pay, without food, without shoes 
to their feet, to effect nothing —gaining sometimes fruitless laurels, 
and sometimes encountering unavoidable disgrace. This was not 
the way to maintain the honour of the British flag, nor to attain 
any object for which it was worth while to contend. 


We are no advocates for Quixotic expeditions to settle the dif- 
ferences of nations, but if we must interfere in foreign quarrels, 
let us not be guilty of the barbarity of prolonging the misery 
they og ' upon the country by half measures. When Engiand 


takes the field, it should be in its irresistible might. Humanity, 
still more than the national dignity, forbids a “little war.” 

The disastrous result of our campaign in India is a painful 
topic of reflection—another war occasioned by our restless mo- 
nomania on the subject of Russia. ‘To counteract the real or 
supposed intrigues of Russia with petty distant states, we advance 
far from our resources into’ a country of mountain fastnesses, 
espouse the cause of an imbecile, unpopular, and dethroned prince, 
and make enemies of a brave people, amid their own rocks and 
snows, more than a match for our sepoy regiments. 

In China we have another war upon our hands, of which it is not 
easy to foresee the end,—a war which has placed in jeopardy one 
of the most flourishing branches of British commerce. Will any 
one say that this war might not have been avoided ? What steps 
were taken to avoid it? The quarrel began in a profound igno- 
rance of Chinese ideas and institutions, and in the entire absence 
of every precaution which might have been taken to prevent mis- 
understanding, or hostile collision, when the power and influence 
of the East ‘india Company were withdrawn. And what have 
we now to plead in justification of our appeal to arms? The 
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Chinese Government sought, by a stretch of power beyond the 
law, to put down the smuggling on our part of a prohibited and 
deleterious drug. Granting that the plea may be sufficient, who. 
would not wish that it were more satisfactory? Have the smug- 
glers on our own coasts been always treated with more ceremony ? 
Is our own preventive service a better observer of the forms of 
justice ? 

We conclude the list with Canada. And here we are told to 
believe that it was not the fault, but the misfortune, of a Reform 
Administration, that rebellion, with all its horrors, broke out in 
the nearest of the British colonies, followed by a frontier war, 
and differences between this country and the United States, which 
at one time threatened the entire interruption of our commercial 
relations with North America. Let us glance at the leading facts. 

From 1828 to 1837, year after year and session after session, 
the grievances, real or assumed, of Lower Canada, had been 
the subject of parliamentary discussion. It was stated by 
Committees in Reports, and by the late Ministers in speeches, 
to the House, that many of those grievances were idle and illu- 
sory; and no doubt they were so to superficial observers. ‘The 
American Revolution to such men had been but a quarrel about a 
chest of tea, which was undoubtedly but a bad pretext for the se- 
paration of thirteen colonies from the British Crown. But who is 
not now sensible that the root of the matter was not there? ‘The 
refusal of the people of Boston to pay a duty on tea was only one 
of the modes of asserting the old Saxon right of self-government; 
and was it so wandeskal that French and English Canadians 
should at last catch some of the same spirit, with the Revolution 
of July, the English Reform Bill, before their eyes? Was the 
desire to have a greater share in the management of their own 
affairs so undeserving of the sympathy and respect of a Reform 
Administration that it could only be met with the bayonet? It 
seemed so. Remonstrance, importunity, solemn warning, were 
alike disregarded ; and the prayer of the Canadians for an exten- 
sion of their rights was even answered by a violation of that which 
they held the most sacred. The right which in England has ever 
been the boast of the House of Commons,—the right of stopping 
the supplies, had been acted upon (injudiciously, we think) in 
Lower Canada by the House of Assembly, and the intention was 
announced of continuing to do so till the Legislative Council was 
rendered elective. We defend not this extreme step, which at 
one time, at least, was quite unnecessary, but neither can we ap- 
prove of the retaliative policy of the Home Government. Wron 
does not justify wrong. On the 6th of March, 1837, Lord John 
Russell moved a series of resolutions depriving the House of 
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Assembly of this power, taking away from it all control over the 
revenues of the Crown, denouncing the proposition of an elective 
Legislative Council, and again postponing, with indefinite pro- 
mises, the consideration of any ois of pacification. 

The following August, on the dissolution of the Assembly by 
Lord Gosford, the insurrection broke out: the battles of St 
Charles, St Denis, St Eustache (a few months later) followed. 
Many hundreds were shot in the fields, or burnt in their houses, 
or driven into the woods to perish. The discontented of Upper 
Canada joined in the movement, but only to meet a similar fate. 
Defeated, and flying with the story of their wrongs across the 
frontier, they enlisted the sympathies of the American border 
population in their favour. Neutrality was violated on both 
sides—mutual reprisals followed—the ‘Caroline’ was destroyed 
in American waters—Sir F. Head issued inflammatory anti- 
American diatribes—M‘Leod was seized and threatened to be 
hanged, and for many months a war between England and the 
United States appeared to be inevitable. 

The struggle is over—the insufrection has been quelled; and 
having at length seen the necessity of conciliating the Canadian 
population by measures rendering their interests less dependent 
upon the Colonial Office, British subjects have returned to their 
allegiance. 

And now for what have we been fighting ?—why this waste of 
blood and treasure ?—what have we been doing but endeavouring 
to remedy the mischief occasioned by our own want of foresight, or 
our too culpable indifference? Had measures conceived in the spirit 
of Lord Durham’s Report been introduced in 1834, all the calamities 
to which we have alluded would have been prevented. We chal- 
lenge contradiction to the fact, that even in 1837, had Lord 
Durham’s Report then appeared in place of the ten resolutions of 
Lord John Russell, public confidence in the intentions of the 
British Government would have been at once restored, and His- 
tory would not have had to record a Canadian Rebellion. 

n the above wars and military conflicts, is it an exaggeration 
to say that ten millions sterling have been fruitlessly expended ? 
Grant that the amount be somewhat less ;—need we e° further 
to account for the present deficiency of revenue? How many 
measures of national utility have stood still for want of the funds 
unnecessarily devoted to the arts of destruction. 

Here we pause. We must close our summary of the political 
history of the last ten years, though at the risk of being charged 
with the omission of many facts which would possibl Reve told 
in favour of the late Administration. Let the reader make a 
liberal allowance for such omissions, but yet ask himself the 
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question, has not enough been said to show that there are other 
causes to account for the fall of the late Ministers than the self- 
complacent assumption that they were too good for the times? 
Undoubtedly it was true that the counties and small agricul- 
tural towns were not prepared for the change proposed in the 
Corn Laws; but whose fault was it that the landed interest was 
made predominant by the Reform Bill, and not rendered so by acci- 
dent, Dut premeditatedly and avowedly? Whose fault was it that 
the enthusiasm of Reformers, which would have carried them all 
lengths in support of Ministers in 1832—which, even in 1835, 
defeated the machinations of a hostile Court—cooled gradually 
into apathy and indifference, giving way to feelings of bitter dis- 
appointment? The bold stroke, the generous free trade policy, 
came at last, but came too late—power was gone. The —_ 
tration clauses had done their work—the rottenness of the elec- 
toral system had been discovered—constituencies created, to be 
sold to the highest bidder, had allowed themselves to be bought. 
Why complain that the commercial interests of the large towns 
were nie to save'a Ministry, when even in those towns the 


seeds of corruption had been left to germinate ? 
Practically, too, a great mistake had been committed by the 


attempt to carry on the Government with the Parliament of Sir 
Robert Peel—a Parliament in which, from the smallness of the 
Liberal majority, no measures could be carried but by a compro- 
mise; and in which, therefore, the Cabinet of Lord Melbourne 
was constantly exhibited in such a tottering condition that the 
public became accustomed to the idea that the Conservatives 
only could form a strong Government. 

At the last election, from this cause, the opinion of the neces- 
sity of a change had become almost universal, and but for the free 
trade agitation, a majority of Conservatives, much more over- 
whelming than the present, would have been returned. The 
result should be a lesson to statesmen. Every year that office is 
retained by men unable to carry their own measures, they damage 
their party. A bad Government is an evil, but that which is 
powerless has no friends. 

The second advent of the Tories has scarcely excited regret in 
any quarter. Reformers remembering that Catholic emancipa- 
tion, the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, and many 
excellent measures of administrative and legal reform, were ob- 
tained through the instrumentality of Sir Robert Peel, have 
augured favourably from the fact that the influence of public 
opinion upon Conservatism, when Conservatives are in office, 
has ever been greater than when in opposition. If these sen- 
timents were entertained among Reformers, how much less 
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likely were the electors at large, with such a constituency as the 
Reform Bill has created, to imagine that their own interest, or 
the prosperity of the country, was connected with the fortunes 
of the late Administration. 

Our brief political sketch presents but a melancholy contrast to 
the narrative that might be written of the progress of science 
and the arts during the period we have described. It is only as 
legislators and politicians that the men of the nineteenth century 
appear as dwarfs of intellect: in every other branch of know- 
ledge they stride with the step of giants. The annihilation of 
space and time is beginning to be no fable. The broad Atlantic 
has been bridged by steam navigation. Old modes of tra- 
velling on land have given way to new ; a journey of 200 miles 
is now, in rapidity, a meteor flight. The electric spark has been 
seized, and made to obey the impulse of the human will. Light- 
ning is our news carrier—light is our portrait painter. The sun- 
beam has become the pencil of the artist. We are mastering the 
secrets of the elements, and in the command of all physical agen- 
cies take a higher rank than the demigods of or 

Will the time never come when in the higher branches of 
knowledge—in all that relates to the moral and social—to the 
arrangements upon which depend employment, subsistence, con- 
tent, and happiness—a _ correspondin a will be made? 
Shall we never see the day when the few who hold the destinies 
‘of mankind in their grasp will use their glorious opportuni- 
ties for benefiting the race to which they belong for other 
objects than those of personal ambition? Why do not these 
phantoms of a night perceive that not -— = but even their 
existence, is but a dream? In deeds and thoughts only is there 
reality. It seems but an instant, and Huskisson, Canning, Liver- 
pool, Durham, Sydenham, were here visibly before our eyes, in 
the glory of high office. Where are they now?—where, in 
another instant, will be the men now legislating for class interests, 
as if they and their class interests would endure for ever ? 

Great Father of mankind, if among thy sons nobler spirits have 
yet awakened, who with high and god-like aims would stand 
among statesmen as the Miltons and Shakspeares of the literary 
world,—if, in the wide circle of humanity, there exist men capa- 
ble of perceiving the true uses of power, and of directing it 
aright,—overrule thou the course of events, that another genera- 
tion may not pass away before self-worshippers age. | displaced, 
and the might at last with the right, one worthy effort may be 
made to raise the multitude from their present physical and 
moral degradation, and to protect, by institutions worthy of 
rational beings, the interests of all—Amen! amen! W. 
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Art. VIII.—Correspondence relative to the Affairs of the Levant. 
Parts I, 1], and III. Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by command of her Majesty. 1841. 


qt is indeed a wearying, but we hope not altogether a profitless 
task, to wade r seain. these more than fifteen hundred folio 
pages of ae controversy—a melancholy tale of wrangling 
discord and debate, the record of a long and complicated quarrel 
between statesmen and cabinets, in the progress of which some 
hundred thousand of human beings have been sacrificed, enor- 
mous sums have been wasted, two Ministries have been over- 
thrown, and Syria—the country about which the squabble began 
and ended (if, indeed, it be ended)—to use the words of the 
leading journal— 
“ the whole of Syria given over to anarchy and bloodshed—the 
Sultan’s authority unknown—and the officers of the Queen of 
England’s ships still on that coast, the unwilling spectators of dis- 


order they cannot check, and misery they cannot relieve.”— Times, 
Jan. 25, 1842. 


A few months ago, and before the unhappy consequences of 
our Oriental policy had developed themselves, we ventured to 
rebuke that very triumphant tone in which the partisans of that 
policy were celebrating its glorious results. In sorrow and 
in sadness we looked round upon ruined alliances, heedless 
expenditure, excited passions,—towns bombarded, fields ravaged, 
innocent multitudes destroyed,—mischiefs and miseries mul- 
titudinous ;—and for what? For what, indeed !—To re-establish 
the Turks in Syria, and Candia, and Arabia; and thus to secure 
‘the independence and integrity of the Ottoman empire.” 

Bravely did our seamen and our marines do the work assigned 
them ; everything conspired to ensure brilliant successes. Acre 
is taken, the Egyptians withdraw from Syria—or a fragment of 
the E yptians, only a fragment, for thousands of men, women, 
and chiliren perish of famine in the desert during the retreat; 
Parliament flings its laurels to the victors; our statesmen are the 
greatest of statesmen, and our Oriental policy the greatest work 
of great statesmanship. Honour, glory, amtl immortality beam 
upon the Cabinet of the Whigs. 

A new act in the drama opens. The policy of intervention— 
that costly and ruinous policy—has to os aid for. Can Lord 
Palmerston’s colleagues help him here? Not they. True, the 
Tories admired and encouraged the noble lord in his most 
patriotic designs. Worthless as they called his coadjutors, he, 
at least, they said, was worthy; and the Syrian campaign, and 
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the Chinese campaign, and the Affghanistan campaign, were 
boldly undertaken ; expenditure and more expenditure; million 
of deficit added to million; the treasury is exhausted ; the new 
plans of taxation have brought disappointment; the Ministry 
makes a move against monopoly in order to replenish the ex- 
chequer. They fail; and the Tories are again installed the 
depositories of power. 

e may now with more calmness look back upon the past, 
and more soberly trace the course and consequences of those 
important events which followed the Treaty of July. In so far 
as that treaty had for its object the consolidation of the ‘Turkish 
empire, no one will venture to assume that it has not utterly 
failed. If it was meant to benefit Syria, it is equally clear that 
Syria is more miserable than ever; if its purpose was the settle- 
ment of the entangled and difficult Oriental question, the state of 
the East—more agitated, more disorganised, than before—speaks 
volumes for our instruction ; if to supplant Russian influences at 
Constantinople by the combined lesen of other European 


powers, in that we have been + 7? disappointed. 
It has, however, been more than once asserted, and we fear 
there is too much evidence of the fact, that the Treaty of J om 


had less for its object to promote the interests of the Turkis 
empire than to check a spirit of domination which France had 
begun to exhibit on the Mediterranean, and to crush projects of 
ambition and aggrandisement which had been detected in the 
progress of her Oriental policy. To wound the King of the French 
through the Pacha of Egypt, was an object which the European 
Cabinets seem to have had deeply at heart. In the origin of 
the negotiations no hint is given of such an intention; but as 
the intercourse with Russia is strengthened, and the alliance 
with Austria consolidated, the animus against France finds its 
expression. Lord Palmerston himself, in a despatch to Lord 
Granville, of the 12th of November, 1840, speaks of “the 
settlement ” of the Oriental question as ‘calculated to defeat 
the unavowed designs ” of France. 

Now whatever faults may have been committed by the French 
Cabinet in the progress of the negotiations, the principle upon 
which it acted was wise ; it was the policy of conciliation—it was 
the settlement of a difficult question on terms satisfactory alike to 
Turkey and to Egypt. The policy of England was evident,—it 
was intervention; a determination, a desire, to interfere by war. 
Lord Palmerston was right in supposing that there would be no 
hostile resistance on the part of France to any armed inter- 
ference on the part of England. France was too weak and too 
wise. But did that justify the “ fantastic trick” we were play- 
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ing? To wound her susceptibilities, to treat her with indiffer- 
ence, to inflict upon her a humiliating sense of feebleness, to 
exasperate her by exhibiting our contempt for her prowess, our 
disregard for her good opinion—was this needful ?—was this 
cman ?—was this amicable ?—was this judicious? For a 
very great, and high, and noble purpose, something might un- 
doubtedly be risked; but for a doubtful, and—as it has turned 
out—a most mistaken yee anda most melancholy result, was 
it becoming a self-called Liberal Cabinet to alienate itself from 
the liberalism of France, and to associate itself with the despotism 
of Russia ? 

The despotism, the designing despotism of Russia ;—for, as it 
now appears, the whole scheme of intervention was traced by the 
wily nate envoy, whose suggestions seem to have been 


adopted, whose plans carried out, with a blind and marvellous 
devotion on the part of our Foreign Secretary. Never was a 
more extraordinary turn-about than that of the British Cabinet ; 
explicable only by a determination to meddle at all events. Up 
to a certain period, provided a meddling could but be brought 
about, it was with France against Russia; but as France held 
back, the ground was shifted; and another meddling was ar- 


ranged, England and Russia against France; for meddle we 
must, and run a Malayan muck against friends or foes. 

In such a temper, no wonder that Russian dexterity fanned 
the flame of British restlessness, and helped to remove the diffi- 
culties which Austrian inertness and Prussian hesitation threw in 
the way. These powers were delighted, at no cost to them- 
selves, to revenge ancient grievances upon France. They had 
seen with distrust and distaste the gradual union of French and 
English feelings. — of one or another trifling matter, old 
jealousies, old hatreds, between the two mightiest powers of 
Europe, were really ss away. A union was silently cement- 
ing itself, which, in God’s good time, might have become the safe- 
guard, as it was already the hope, of the friends of freedom and 
good government. ‘To break up this union was the natural 
desire, not to say the paramount necessity, of the despot powers ; 
and they found but too felicitous an opportunity in the division 
of opinion which exhibited itself on the Oriental question. 
The union between France and England was snapped asunder. 
And what have we gained? Influences?—where? In Turkey? 
—All our tools have been flung away. In Egypt?—That will 
not be pretended. In Arabia?—Why, not a Turkish battalion 
has the Sultan been able to maintain there! In Syria ?—In 
Syria! whose towns we have destroyed—whose inhabitants we 
have delivered over to the fierce brutalities of civil war—whose 
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mountains we have covered with corpses—whose valleys we have 
drenched in blood ! 

But, after all, of what had we to complain? France, as was 
natural and praiseworthy, desired to maintain her influence in 
Egypt. Was that influence prejudicial to us? Had it been 
used, and when, to impede our commerce, to invade our terri- 
tories, to do us mischief, or to deny us justice? Was the influ- 
ence of France aggressive ?—where are the proofs? Had war 
grown out of the discussion, who would complain of her using the 
advantages which war might give her? But no shadow of evi- 
dence exists to show that she desired to appropriate to herself 
surreptitiously any portion of the Egyptian dominions. If 
France, in the name and as the ally of Mahomet Ali, had done 
as we did in the name and as the allies of Abdul Medjid—if 
she had seized Smyrna, bombarded Salonica, destroyed 50,000 
of the Sultan’s troops in Anatolia, insurrectionised Albania and 
Bosnia, given arms to Macedonia,—then, indeed, something might 
have been said about her ression. But for us it was all dis- 
interested and ennbjeuthontie that we should ravage the coasts 
and blow up the towers and fortresses of Syria, provoke revolts, 
arm mountain robbers, encourage civil war, and unloose all the 


hell-hounds of pillage and murder. 

The words “integrity and independence of the Ottoman 
empire,” were the strange foundation upon which the various 
states of Europe founded their policy. Events soon showed 
that “ independence” and “integrity” were, of all idle pre- 
tences, the most idle—that independence meant — 
upon everybody in turn, and integrity a — shattering 


of influence and power through all the ‘Turkish provinces. 
And the words received from the different Cabinets just 
such an interpretation as suited their individual policy. 
France read them to mean security against Russian invasion, 
and considered Mahomet Ali as a part —a useful, a neces- 
sary part—of Ottoman authority. England having thoroughly 
studied the forbearance of Russia in her relations with the 
Porte, saw nothing to apprehend from that power, but re- 
garded Mahomet Ali as the man to be sacrificed. Russia saw, 
and with clear vision, in the meddlings at Constantinople and in 
the controversy between France and England, elements of new 
disorders, by which in good time she might profit. She knew 
full well that to separate the two great central European states 
in a question of European policy, was her surest game in the 
West, while in the East no greater injury could be inflicted upon 
Turkish interests than to transfer to the Porte provinces which 
she could not govern, and involve her in engagements which she 
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could never fulfil. If Austria, under a temporary aberration, be- 
came an instrument in the hands of Russian sagacity and British 
misjudgment, she soon recovered her senses, and alarmed at the 
headstrong course to which Lord Ponsonby was driving the 
Porte, vigorously protested, resisted, and succeeded—not, how- 
ever, till irreparable mischief was done, and the peace of the world 
shaken to its foundation. 

The note upon which the policy of all the European Cabinets 
was grounded, the note to which ; fae! Palmerston constantly re- 
ferred as compelling the five powers to a certain line of action, 

_—we mean the collective note of 27th July, 1839, assuming that 
“agreement between the five powers was secured,” and recom- 
mending the Porte to sus ch any definite resolution without 
their concurrence,—was sultanpal very differently by the differ- 
ent governments. Russia considered that it did not take away 
from the Porte the liberty of action. ‘ Russia desired to be 
placed not before but behind”* the Porte ; she wished for a 
pacific arrangementt between ‘Turkey and Egypt; she repudiated, 
in fact, warlike coercion: while France from the very beginning, 
and throughout the negotiations, would have exhausted the 
means of amicable council before the ultima ratio of armed violence 
was appealed to. Lord Ponsonby, however, when the Porte 
seemed anxious to exercise its independence t by treating with 
Mahomet Ali, takes upon himself to speak in the name of all 
the perenne the Turkish Minister, Nouri Effendi, very 
plainly, that the Porte is not to have a will of its own, ‘ The 
five powers,” he says, “it is to be presumed, cannot see with 
indifference their rights and interests disposed of by the Sublime 
Porte, without their special knowledge and concurrence in what 
shall be done.”’§ ‘ Their rights and interests,” indeed, prohibit 
the friendly settlement of a quarrel between a sovereign and one 
whom they call his vassal! And what becomes of the rights of 
the Porte, when all self-government, all liberty of action, all 
power to treat, all authority to judge, are thus violently wrested 
from her ? 





* Lord Beauvale to Lord Palmerston, 9th September 1839, Part i, 385. 

+ Instructions from Count Nesselrode to M. Bogteneff, August 16, 1839. 

t It must be acknowledged that however much Lord Palmerston may 
have paraded the “independence of Turkey” as the groundwork of his 
Oriental policy, he is too sagacious not to treat the idea of “ independence” 
with well-merited scorn. “The receiving of military or naval aid from 
another sovereign, to defend him against hostile attack, is an undeniable 
proof of great weakness on the part of him who receives it, and real inde- 
pendence is not compatible with great weakness.”—Despatch to Lord Gran- 
ville, November 22, 1839, i, 490-1. 

§ Letter of Lord Ponsonby to Nouri Effendi, August 21, 1839, i, 372, 
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In the policy of Austria and Russia, there were many shiftings 
during the course of the negotiations. In June, 1839, the Internuncio 
proposed the immediate restoration of Syria to the Porte.* By 
a despatch of 15th July, it appears that Austria consented to 
grant the hereditary government of Egypt to Mahomet Ali, on 
condition of his abandoning Syria at his death;+ and on the 30th 
of June Austria decided that, if hostilities had broken out, the 
Russian plan, for preserving the status quo and non-interference, 
would be more profitable than the English plan of wresting 
Syria from Mahomet Ali.t On the 11th of July, Prince Met- 
ternich says that he fully adopts Lord Palmerston’s views as to 
the immediate restitution of Syria and Candia;§ and on the 3rd of 
October, Austria thinks that if Adana and the defiles of the 
Taurus are ceded to the Porte, Syria might be divided into 
ar tee and distributed ere | the younger children of 

ahomet Ali—Candia to be immediately restored ;|] and in June, 
1840, we find Austria and Prussia recommending to Lord Pal- 
merston that he resign himself to the temporary cession 
(viagérement) of Syria to Mahomet Ali. 

Perhaps more remarkable still are the shiftings of Russian 
policy. With wonderful dexterity her game is played ; and while 
the Porte and the powers furnish all the passions that are neces- 
sary for doing her work and furthering her purposes, how admi- 
rably does she wear the mask of moderation. ‘ Tell the Pacha 
in the most formal manner, that so long as he confines himself to 
the defence of the territories assigned him by the arrangement of 
Kutaya, the powers will remain passive spectators of the contest 
in Syria.”’** How was this pledge redeemed ? It was most faith- 
lessly and recklessly broken. ‘ Austria proposes that Syria 
shall be restored to the Porte after the death of Mahomet Ali— 
England would have it restored immediately. We like the 
English plan best; but have you any reason to suppose that 
Mahomet will accept the proposal?”’t+ On the 18th of July, 
Lord Clanricarde writes :—“ The proposition most advantageous 
to the Porte, is the one which Russia would support ;”{{ on the 
27th, it is avowed, that Russia will consent to give Syria to 
Ibrahim Pacha during his life, if the Porte is willing ;||| but the 





* Despatch of Lord Beauvale, Part i, 86. 

+ Despatch of Lord Clanricarde, i, 177. 

t Despatch of Lord Beauvale,i,158. | § Despatch of Lord Beauvale, i,177, 
|| Despatch of Lord Beauvale, 179. {| Despatch of M. Guizot, ii, 18. 
** Despatch of Count Nesselrode, 15th June 1839, i, 96. 

+t Despatch of Lord Clanricarde, 15th July, i, 177. 

tt} Despatch of Lord Clanricarde, 18th July, i, 201. \|\| Ibid, i, 238. 
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“terms of the final arrangement,” says Count Nesselrode, “ vir- 
tually depend upon the English Cabinet.”* 

Again, on the 27th July,—* We will consent to either combina- 
tion (the immediate or the remote restitution of Syria), if the 
Porte freely adopt it;”+ and on two after occasions, 16th of 
August and 17th of September,—* We cannot and ought not to 
erect ourselves into achinvatens of what so closely concerns the 
vital interests of the Porte—the Porte alone must be the judge.” 
Russia might indeed weil trust the Porte—guided as she was 
guided, counselled as she was counselled, to pursue a headlong 
policy of destruction. 

If we pass in review the different countries affected by the 
treaty of July from the moment in which she is able to mould 
the policy of Great Britain to her designs, Russia will be found 
the real, though the half-hidden, mover of the march of Oriental 
policy; and so far as her objects are advanced by the severe 
shocks which have been given to the Ottoman empire—in. so far 
as she may profit by the confusion and anarchy of the Levant— 
in so far as the involving Turkey in new perplexities and em- 
barrassments—in so far as the wresting from the caliphate the 
prestige which the possession of the holy cities gave to the Sultan 
—in so farasthe destruction of nearly 100,000 Mussulman soldiers, 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Turks, and in so far as the exhaustion 
of Egypt, the loss of Arabia, the civil war in Syria, and the utter 
helplessness of European Turkey, can profit or forward her plans, 
in so far she may rejoice. But how has Russia evinced her gra- 
titude to Great Britain for her friendly and efficient co-oper- 
ation? How has she recompensed us for our pecuniary eittilbonn 
—for the risks we ran—for our perseverance—our pertinacity ? 
What price has Russia paid us for the surrender of the French 
alliance? She has just put on an enormous addition to the 
already enormous duties upon British manufactures; she has 
enforced her prohibitory system against us with a heavier and a 
bolder hand; she has been encouraged to press upon her Polish 
provinces with a fiercer despotism ; while the reversionary legacy, 
the sole heirship of benefits from the July treaty, are hers. 

And Austria,—whose part in the Orienta] drama has always ap- 
peared the most unintelligible and mysterious, and to be accounted 
for only by the supposition that the quiet sagacity of Metternich 
had been overruled by the sieneil influences of which Russia 
disposes at the Court of Vienna,—what has Austria gained by 


* Despatch of Lord Clanricarde, Part i, 237. 
+ Despatch of Count Nesselrode, i, 260. 
} Instructions to M. Bouteneff and M. Brunnow. 
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reducing Turkey to her present condition? It is true that the 
correspondence frequently exhibits the utmost uneasiness at the 
state of the negotiations—it is true that on more than one occa- 
sion Austria menaced to withdraw from the conferences—it is 
true that bitter sarcasms upon Turkish policy, and hard hits at “ the 
absurd notions of the Porte,’”’* are to be found in some of Prince 
Metternich’s letters, andan example may not be uninstructive. 

“If I am not altogether deceived,” says the prince, “ the Porte will 
have to abandon, in the greater part of its dominions, the mode of re- 
ongts lately introduced into several of them: by causing the duties to be 
collected by its own receivers, it will only have augmented the exactions 
as far as its subjects are concerned, and the deficiency as far as its trea- 
sury is concerned. The silly innovators (les ineptes novateurs) in that 
empire have thought that it was enough to borrow forms and names 
from Christian civilization, in order to secure the same results.” + 

Oh! cruel statesman, thus to fling opprobrium on the Hatti 
Scheriff of Gulhané, the glorious “ Hatti Scheriff,” which the 
enthusiasm of Lord Ponsonby declares is “ the imperishable 
monument of glory for the reign of the Sultan, Abdul Medjid, 
and which has united Turkey with the most civilised people of 
the earth by bonds not hereafter to be dissolved; which will 
secure the people from the tyrannical oppression under which it 
has hitherto groaned, will regulate the receipts of the taxes and 
imposts, will put an end to the revolting abuses of the conscrip- 
tion, and to the unjust and arbitrary seizures of property, and 
insure to the people by degrees all the benefits of an enlightened 
civilization.” t 

This wonder-working Hatti Scheriff—to touch which, in Lord 
Ponsonby’s estimation, is the very concentration of audacity §— 
after being dgalt with in so unbrotherly a spirit by the great 
Metternich, is thus gently disposed of by a communication to the 
* Morning Chronicle,’ dated Constantinople, Dec. 27, 1841. 


«¢ The Hatti Scheriff has been, and continues to be, a dead letter, 
and it will therefore most probably be allowed to die a natural death ; 
for surely (continues the sage optimist) surely the Ottoman Govern- 
ment knows best what is suited to its own country. What right has 
any power to interfere with the internal government of Turkey ?— 
The Turks are determined to legislate for themselves.” 

But whatever may have been the motive which induced 
the Austrian Government to form a part of the confederacy 
—let justice be done to that Government—it was the first 





* Part iii, 400. + iii, 401, t Lord Ponsonby, iii, 212. 

§ A sublimer climax can hardly be found than in Lord Ponsonby’s obser- 
vations to the conference, February 4, 1841, as ifhe had said—why not revo- 
lutionize earth? why not invade heaven? “ Why not repeal,” saith he in his 
agony, “ the Hatti Scheriff of Gulhané?”—Part iii, 228. 
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emphatically to protest against and ae to repudiate the 
passionate outbreaks of the Divan, and the still more passionate 
aberrations of the British ambassador. Having escaped the 
perils which menaced the peace of Europe, we have little 
doubt that Austrian influence will hereafter be more resolutely 
thrown into the balance of peace and non-intervention. ‘“ Com- 
ing events,” created by the treaty of July, will ere long create 
new embarrassments to Austria; large bodies of Oriental 
Catholics will be clamouring for Austrian protection; and 
the struggle for ascendancy between French and Austrian 
Catholicism will add new elements of discord to those which al- 
ready exist in Syria. The power which checked the outbreaks 
of religious persecution in all its forms is now removed ; Syria is 
destined to be the battle-field where Oriental fanaticism and 
European diplomacy will be engaged in fierce controversy ; and 
neither the Pope of Rome nor the head of the Holy Roman 
Empire can be indifferent spectators. 

Meanwhile, another firebrand of strife and danger has been 
lighted under the combined auspices of Prussia and Great Britain. 
And among the monstrous abortions born from our thoughtless 
interference in the Holy Land, the Protestant bishopric of 
Jerusalem is perhaps the most absurd. The conception is of a 
piece with the rest of our policy, and its results may be pre- 
dicted without any miraculous foresight. A renegade Jew is 
sent to Judea, in order to win over the Hebrews: a Protestant 
heretical mitre is flung into the arena where the various ortho- 
doxies exercise their most unbridled fanaticism. There is in 
Palestine no reformed church ; there is no Anglican congrega- 
tion: what of that? It is his mission to make them; in our 
name he is to preach a religion of peace to a country which we 
have been devastating by war; he is to call to a pure Christian- 
ity those whom we were bent on restoring to the Mahomedan 
sway of the head of the Mussulmans; he is to wave the banner 
of the cross where we, at the price of tens of thousands of lives, 
have insisted on unfurling the legitimate flag of the crescent ; 
his crozier is to beat down the Islamism which our cannons have 
built up. Our incendiary war-agent (Mr Wood) called upon the 
Syrian-Mussulmans to arm for their Caliph in the name of the 
Koran, “ the holy book ;’’* our peace-teaching bishop will call 
that “ holy book” a lie, and the religion of the Caliphate an 
imposture. 5 

ut the probability is, that our scheme of establishing a Pro- 
testant bishopric in Palestine will end in complete failure, and 
that its failure will afford new evidence of the extent of influence 
possessed by Great Britain and Prussia, united — earnestly, 


° Correspondence, Part iii, 20, 
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zealously united—to accomplish this object, an object notori- 
ously almost a passion with the King of Prussia, and in 
which the Anglican hierarchy have taken the deepest interest, 
and have even looked to it as a means for bringing about a 
great confederacy of Protestantism between our Establighed 
Church and the Lutheran and Calvinistic Churches of the 
continent. They are probably destined to see the whole 
scheme crumble away beneath them. It is understood that the 
original suggester of the project was the Prussian Minister at 
the British Court, a iehshell and excellent man, but who has 
not been very felicitous in disentangling questions of religious 
controversy, nor in removing difficulties between contending 
sects. We doubt whether the question was ever asked, whether 
the Sultan (whatever may be his will) has really the power or 
the right, according to the Mahomedan laws, of granting that 
firman for the building of a Protestant church at Jerusalem which 
has been so pertinaciously applied for, and so perseveringly 
denied, at Constantinople. Suppose it should appear that, by 
repeated decisions of the highest court of Mussulman judica- 
ture—the Mekemeh—the law positively interdicts the Sultan 
from allowing new Christian churches to be erected in the 
Ottoman dominions, is it believed that the Grand Seignior 
is so uncontrolledly absolute as to be able to issue mandates 
at his will in matters ecclesiastical? No such thing: he can 
no more overturn the decrees of the Mekemeh tribunal than 
a British monarch can control the decisions of judges, or tram- 
ple upon the authority of Parliament. Let the situation of 
men and things be changed ;— suppose the Sultan were to 
apply for authority to erect a mosque in Canterbury or York, 
not for Mussulmans in existence, but for Mussulmans to be 
converted from the Christian ranks, what would the right reve- 
rends and most reverends say—the sheikhs El Islam and the 
Ulemas of the Anglican episcopacy? Yet we attach no such 
reverence to our archi-episcopal seats as every ‘Turk attaches to 
the name of Jerusalem. Were the Mussulman difficulties got 
over, might it not have been foreseen that Austria and France, 
in the name of Roman Catholic orthodoxy,—that Russia, as the 
patroness of the orthodoxy of the Greek church,—would, by their 
countless instruments in the Levant, intrigue and plot against 
the new Protestant heresy about to be introduced into the head 
quarters of religious fanaticism? Protestantism in Jerusalem ! 
An intrusive heretic bishop in the Holy City! A converted Jew 
Prevage heterodoxy on the site of the sacred sepulchre ! 

ittle, indeed, do. our enthusiasts know of the field where they 
are about to unfurl the “standard of a purer faith.” We trust 
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the whole scheme will be abandoned, and the bishop and his 
suite return to whence they came, without pushing the experi- 
ment farther; and this we anticipate, were it only to secure a 
venerable personage from insult and danger. ‘ The powers,” 
who take so affectionate and unanimous an interest in all that 
concerns the affairs of his Highness, will perhaps not exhibit 
much unanimity on this occasion. ‘The Internuncio of the 
Holy Roman Empire,” the representatives of “ most Christian” 
and “most Catholic’ Majesties, will lend no very helpin 
hand to obtain the firman which the “ Defender of the Faith” 
hopes to communicate to the Right Reverend Father in God, 
the Protestant Bishop of half the Oriental world. Our eccle- 
siastical schemes in the Levant are, we repeat, quite in harmony 
with our political proceedings, though they happily will hardly 
lead to consequences so disastrous. 

In Turkey the consequences of the treaty of July are visible 
in the rapid disorganization which has followed the ‘ Syrian 
successes.’’ European influences broke up the ancient systems of 
administration and finance ;—all that was right with all that was 
wrong, all that was = with all that was evil. Mahmoud’s 
ignorant passion for change seemed a happy handle for diplo- 


matic ingenuity to seize; and in utter disregard of the social 
organization of the Ottoman empire, everything was shaken to 
its basis; institutions, the growth of ages, overthrown; autho- 
rity in all its shapes undermined and destroyed ; novelty, novelty, 
the only currency ; to break up all that was, without an a t 


of what was to be, became the ruling fanaticism of the Di- 
van; and so, one by one, the springs of administration were 
loosened ; and, as the graceless garments of Europe were forced 
on the backs of the Turkish unctionaries, so was the political 
costume of Christian nations called in to be worn by the body of 
the Ottoman state. So uncomfortable were they, so ill fitted, 
that they have fallen off, as it were, of their own accord, and left 
Turkey naked and exposed to the pitiless storm of universal 
discontent. The new institutions have been an acknowledged 
failure ; many years of disuse have rusted her ancient institutions, 
and Turkey exhibits at this moment a spectacle of decrepitude 
and decay far more melancholy than waS ever before written in 
the history of empires, precipitated indeed by that interference 
which has become the primum mobile of European policy. 
Her novelties are now repudiated both by Government and 
eople; but the return to her former institutions is as difficult as 
it is to persevere in the attempt to establish the customs of the 
Franks. Mahmoud’s notions, in truth, of European civilization 
and European institutions, never penetrated beneath the surface. 
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He saw everything in externals. He imagined that one despotic 
word would change the whole edifice of social polity, and that he 
had only to call a thing by a name in order that it should become 
the thing he named it. In the same way in which he madea 
Pacha, he fancied he could create an army or a government, and 
that to confer the title of Minister for Fosslags Affairs upon a 
barbarous Turk was at once to elevate him into the highest 
regions of dexterous diplomacy. When he compelled his courtiers 
to throw off their flowing robes and wear the dress of Bond street 
or the Boulevards, he Sasded that the thoughts and feelings of 
Paris and of London were to come in with the new fashions, and 
that the education of European capitals would be transferred with 
European garments to Ottoman minds. And so, as innovation 
looked like reform, and the thin gilding was as dazzling as sub- 
stantial gold, the Sultan flattered himself that he had regene- 
rated Turkey, and strengthened the foundations of an empire he 
had been all the while undermining. 

If Candia does not present the same aspects of confusion and 
anarchy as the rest of the dominions which have been wrested 
from the ruler of Egypt, it is because the Porte has had the 
wisdom to continue that Pacha in power who exercised the autho- 
rity of Mahomet Ali, a Pacha who has always exhibited the tole- 
rant and liberal spirit which distinguished his late master ; but the 
moment he is removed, and a Turk comes forth from Constanti- 
nople to govern the Cretans, their island will be a scene of blood- 
shed as of old. The Christians, subjected again to the ignominies 
with which they are visited in Syria, will again rebel against the 
intolerable yoke of Mahomedan fanaticism—the Greek will revolt 
against the iron despotism of the Osmanli—again will the island 
be visited by extortion and violence, and after a succession of 
fierce struggles will obtain a rude independence, or a ruder amal- 
gamation with that strange and unsatisfactory episode which is 
called ** the Greek Government ;” of which, indeed, the only fit 
- ium is, that it is somewhat better than the Government of the 

urks. 

During the progress of the embarrassing negotiations which 
terminated in the treaty of 1841, the conduct of the British Ca- 
binet appears frequently unintelligible. 

It has been declared at the Irench Tribune by M. Guizot, 
and the fact is established by the official correspondence, that 
while Lord Ponsonby pursued Mahomet Ali with persevering 
hatred, and a determined purpose wholly to annihilate his power, 
Lord Palmerston hesitated, and doubted, and avoided compro- 
mising himself, either by disavowing or supporting the passionate 
frenzy of his representative at Constantinople. Austria, how- 
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ever, interfered. Alarmed at the probable consequences of Lord 
Ponsonby’s wrongheadedness, she was the first to ‘insist on the 
recognition of the hereditary rule of Mahomet Ali in Egypt. 
M. Guizot is desirous of giving to France the credit of having 
stopped Lord Ponsonby in his headstrong career. We cannot 
perceive any evidence of French influence in the progress of the 
negotiations. We find the suggestions of France always repu- 
diated, or conditions annexed to her co-operation which it was 
impossible she could accept. The French Government had 
committed many errors in the progress of the discussions. The 
policy of France was sound while she stood on the Convention 
of Kutaya, protested against the violation of the status quo, 
and held her interference suspended over Turkey and Egypt, to 
be exercised against the first which should commence a war of 
aggression. The public — of Europe would have come to 
her aid had she maintained this position. But the French Go- 


vernment managed to replace the Oriental question—compara- 
tively a trifling one—by a vaster question of European policy, 
and thus to give to Russia a fair opportunity of ministering to 
the obvious ill-humour with the French, of which the hig 


Ministry had afforded but too much evidence. France reckone 

much on the forbearance of the British Cabinet—she found no 
forbearance; the tone of all Lord Palmerston’s letters shows 
that he despised her threats, and was not to be turned away from 
his purpose by any symptoms of French uneasiness. Colonel 
Hodges is repeatedly instructed to tell Mahomet Ali, “ France 
will not help him,” and “the English fleet is able to sweep the 
ocean.”* And in so far as it was wise to visit France with a bit- 
ter humiliation—in so far as it was friendly to inflict a wound 
that rankles yet, and will rankle long in the mind of the universal 
French nation—in so far as the exhibition of a tyrannous strength 
was justifiable for an object worthless at best, not to say wicked, 
for war is wicked, and doubly wicked when waged in the service 
of despotism and anarchy, in so far may our Oriental policy be 
entitled to praise. Its effects upon our relations with France 
are, however, among its bitterest fruits. ‘‘ England sacrificed,” 
said M. Guizot, “a great to a petty policy ;” she broke up her 
alliance with France for the sole purpose of wresting from an 
aged, vigorous old man, provinces which France was quite willing 
should have been surrendered at his death, and transferring to 
the hands of a feeble boy a country in which the past has 
shown Mahomet Ali was enabled to establish order and security 
of property, but which is now the scene of utter confusion and 
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bloodshed. We quarrelled with France to introduce into Syria 
anarchy—into Egypt weakness—into Turkey disorder—into Eu- 
rope alienation. Noprizein such a lottery was worth the risk we ran ; 
the wheel of fortune has, however, flung up nothing but blanks. 
It ought not to be forgotten that it was not France, but Eng- 
land, which, with the other powers, chose to disturb the peace of 
Europe. Lord Palmerston himself admits this (Despatch to 
Lord Granville, October 27, 1840). M. Guizot said, * that 
France and the four powers are not, in regard to these matters, 
on an equal footing; that France has always been for maintaining 
the status quo of Beige, and that the four powers were for it 
also till not. long ago, and that it is only of late that they have 
changed their mind, and thought it necessary to restore Syria to 
the Sultan; that France cannot be expected to sacrifice her opi- 
nions and amour propre, merely because the other powers have 
altered their views.” Nothing could be more sensible—nothing 
less offensive than this; and how is it met? “I (Lord Palmer- 
ston) said that the four powers had felt it necessary fo undo the 
arrangement of Kutaya, because experience ied shown that 
arrangement to be incompatible with the maintenance of peace 
in the Ottoman empire.”* In other words, the Porte has 
chosen most perfidiously to violate the settlement of Kutaya 
(we use the phrase of the King’s speech, 6th February, 1834, to 
avoid any quibble as to what the arrangement meant) ;+ she has 
invaded territories granted to Mahomet Ali by that “settlement ;” 
she has made war upon him; the powers, therefore, have deter- 
mined to aid the Porte in her hostile projects for the purpose 
“ of preserving peace” in the Ottoman empire. “ France,” says 
Lord Palmerston, ‘stands out on her amour propre, and adheres 
to opinions merely because she entertained them at a former 
eriod.” Surely after this avowal it is not France that is to be 
lamed for tergiversation and inconsistency. Change of princi- 
ples, change of policy there was, but not on the part of France. 
Moreover it was announced to the Sultan again and again, 
before the invasion, that if he became the aggressor he could not 
expect the countenance of the European powers. The ambas- 
sadors were instructed “ to use the strongest language” to deter 
the Sultan from carrying his hostile purposes against Mahomet 
Ali into effect. “The strongest language” is used in vain—Syria 
is invaded—settlements are trampled under foot. Was France to 
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+ Lord Ponsonby does not hesitate to belie his royal master :—‘ The pre- 
sumed settlement of Koniah,” he says, “ which your lordship knows never 
existed.” We need hardly say that the settlement which followed the battle 
of Koniah is known equally by the names of Koniah and Kutaya.—i, 29. 
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be complained of for refusing to reward the Sultan’s perfidious- 
ness ? Was this the moment for changing her opinions and takin 
= with the Porte ? Besides, at this very period (April 6) Nouri 
‘ffendi had formally communicated to Lord Ponsonby “ that the 
Porte desired to destroy the status quo ;”* and on the 21st April, 
“No treaty would be of any use to the interests of the Porte 
which had not for its object the destruction of Mahomet Ali.” 
The advice of the Highland mother to her son on launching him 
into the world, “ Get money, Jock—honestly, Jock, if you can— 
but, Jock, get money,” will be found beautifully transferred to 
the regions of diplomacy in the despatch of Lord Ponsonby, 
dated May 22, 1839. Nouri Effendi tells his Excellency that 
the Porte has determined to make war upon Mahomet Ali. One 
might have supposed that the simple course for Lord Ponsonby 
would have been to say, “ Commit no aggression ;” but while 
gently reproving the Effendi for his bellicose tendencies, his 
Excellency takes care to sweeten the council with the assurance 
that he ventures not to say ‘ whether the war would be consi- 
dered just or not by the British Government.” ‘ Some lega- 
tions,” urges Nouri, “ are pressing upon us not to make war—will 
you silence them ?”—* I cannot silence them,” quoth Lord P., 


* as they do not speak by my mouth; but the Sublime Porte may 
exercise its right of sovereignty.” —* Will you interrupt us when 
we go out to attack the rebel Pacha?” inquires the Turk.— 
** Why, to say the truth,” is the comforting reply of the ambas- 
sador, ‘*I do not believe any such orders have been given.” 
Nouri then ey be: that the Porte means to “ get rid of 


the Pacha.” Really,” says his Excellency, “really my Go- 
vernment will disapprove very much of what you are doing—but 
succeed—succEED.”"+ “Get money, Jock! get money!” Thus 
not only was Syria invaded, in spite of the remonstrances of the 
powers,—it was invaded notwithstanding repeated declarations 
that there was no intention to invade it, though it appeared by 
the sequel that the orders for invasion were given when those 
declarations were made. ‘On the Ist May, the Pacha declared 
that he would make no move until he was sure the Turkish 
troops had advanced.” On the 2nd May, the Sultan “ declared 
he would rather die than not destroy his rebel subject ;”|| and on 
that day Lord Ponsonby writes in this most extraordinary style 
to Lord Palmerston— 

“The great powers. have established, as the criterion of right and 


wrong, the abstinence from aggression, declaring the — e to be 
the Sultan or the Pacha, as the one or the other might be the first 


* See Correspondence, Parti. Despatches of April, 1839. 
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to commence hostilities. Judgment has been given by Russia, wuo 
ASSUMED TO SPEAK IN THE NAME OF ALL, and the Pacha has been 
declared the usurper. The charge of aggression made against him 
by Russia is confined to late acts done by the Pacha—but from the 
beginning, during the whole period, as well as this latter hour, the 
Pacha has always been the aggressor.” * * * * Russia has 
declared a truth—a limited truth; the great powers cannot deny it; 
their repeated declarations engage them to oppose the aggressor.””* 


Blinded, as he always was, by his intense hatred to Mahomet 
Ali, Lord Ponsonby believed, no doubt, at this moment, and was 
delighted to believe, that Mahomet Ali had been the aggressor ; 
but when demonstration showed that Mahomet Ali had not been 
theaggressor, but the aggressed—that Russia, instead of declaring 
a truth, had ahioal a falsehood, did his lordship’s prejudices 
abate, his passion cool, his policy moderate itself? Alas! no. “The 
truth, the limited truth,” proclaimed at Constantinople by Russia, 
was soon repudiated even at St Petersburg, for Lord Clanricarde 
writes, on the 8th of July, to Lord Palmerston,—* I have every 
reason to believe that the Sultan deceived M. Bouteneff, and 
that his commencement of hostilities was as disagreeable to as it 
was unexpected by his Imperial Majesty.”t And Lord Pon- 


sonby himself, on the 20th of May, writes to Lord Palmerston— 
** Count Medem (the Russian Consul-General) has written to 
M. de Bouteneff that he is satisfied with the explanation given by 
Mahomet Ali, that the a were not the aggressors, as 


has been supposed by Count Nesselrode.”t{ What becomes now 
of the criterion of right and wrong? Every despatch proves 
that the aggression was Turkish, and not Egyptian. Many 
Syrian villages had been taken by the Turks—Aintab had been 
attacked—Nezib, where the defeat of the Ottoman forces took 
place, is far within the Syrian lines, yet the Sultan is to be sup- 
ported per pas et nefas. 

Lord Paimerston, in a despatch dated July 26, 1839, holds this 
extraordinary language :—-** The result of the battle of Nezib 
cannot entitle Mahomet Ali to any greater favour from the five 
powers, but rather the contrary, because the battle was fought in 
defiance of the remonstrances and warnings of the five powers, 
his army being the assailant, and the field of action having been 
beyond the frontier of Syria.’’|| Strange perversion of reason- 
ing !—stranger mis-statement of facts! Colonel Campbell writes 
(19th May)—* Ibrahim Pacha has positive orders from Maho- 
met Ali not to move out of his limits upon any consideration, nor 
to be the first aggressor.” ‘ Ibrahim Pacha has not reinforced 
Aintab, which is the nearest of his posts to the Turkish frontier, 
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distant about seven hours.”* On the 22nd May, Lord Ponsonby 
says,—* I knew that war had been determined on by the Porte,”+ 
and the “ proofs of aggression” which were to justify the Porte, 
were stated to Lord Ponsonby. They consisted of three:— 
ist. That Mahomet Ali had menaced Bussora and Bagdad, 
an averment wholly false; 2nd, that he had exercised autho- 
rity at Medina, which he had an undoubted right to do; and 
Srd, that he had crossed the Syrian frontier, a statement altoge- 
ther untrue. On these grounds war was decided on—Syria 
ordered to be invaded, yet Lord Palmerston calls Mahomet Ali 
the aggressor. On the 20th of June, Lord Ponsonby writes that 
the Capitan Pacha has orders to attack the Egyptian fleet; that 
he should not refrain if France alone were to forbid him, but he 
must submit if France and England unite to interfere. But, 
as if to confound all doubt on this matter, the orders of the Sultan 
to the Turkish commander, which fell into the hands of Ibraham 
Pacha at Nezib, direct him to march upon Aleppo and Damascus, 
then on St Jean d’Acre, and then directly upon Egypt; “ for 
war alone,” says the despatch, “ war alone will make me master 
of Egypt, and unite it to the throne of the Osmanlis.” 

There never was a question in which the effrontery of mis- 
representation and mendacity has been so boldly exhibited as in 
this. It was declared in the House of Commons that “ the 
military aggression”—the passing the limits defined by the 
Convention of Kutaya, was the act of Mahomet Ali. Though 
the ‘Turks had taken possession of a large territory within Syria— 
though they themselves en, and boast of the invasion, 
still there have been partisans so lost to a sense of truth as to 
aver and re-aver that Mahomet Ali, and not Mahmoud, was the 
violator of the faith that was pledged. Point out the geogra- 
phical situation of the field of battle, show village after village in 
Syria invaded and held by the Turks before the battle; yet 
certain partisans will not the less contend—nay, all the more vio- 
lently contend—that the Pacha, and not the Sultan, was the 
wrong-doer. 

The policy of France, we repeat, was consistent with it- 
self. As early as 1839 (16th June) the French Cabinet had 
expressed a wish to obtain for Mahome€ Ali hereditary suc- 
cession in Egypt and the government of Syria for life.t After 
the battle of Nezib, the consequence of the perfidy of the Sultan, 
Marshal Soult thought that Mahomet Ali was entitled to better 
terms, and M. Thiers made many endeavours to bring about a 
settlement on the original suggestion ; and to this Austria would 
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have lent a willing consent,* but the English government would 
listen to no such terms. And then comes the dexterous states- 
man of Russia. Seeing a marked difference of opinion between 
the Cabinets of France and England, he steps in to fan the flame 
of diseord, and complete the goodly work of alienation. Yet the 
Russian minister on the 15th of June, 1839, avows that “the move- 
ment of Hafiz Pacha upon Bir” shows the hostile intentions of 
the Sultan, and denounces the “ plan of aggression which the 
Porte appears to have meditated for a long time, and which it 
has contrived to veil in the most profound mystery.” He de- 
clares “that the danger to Europe is not in acontest carried on in 
Syria between Egypt and the Porte,”—that the “ only danger” 
would arise from an advance by Mahomet Ali on Constantinople, 
He wishes it to be announced to the Pacha, “ that as long as he 
shall confine himself to the defence of the territories assigned to 
him by the arrangement of Kugaya,” and keep his promises not to 
invade the Sultan’s territories, “sv long will Great Britain and 
the other powers remain passive spectators of what is passing in 
Syria.”+ The most pressing object,” says Count Nesselrode, 
* is to guard against the illendvised policy of the Sultan.”¢ But 
the Sultan played the game of the ingenious gambler. ‘“ Heads 

ou lose—tails I win.” He was to be recompensed for his per- 

diousness by the transfer of Syria; and the more his follies, the 
greater his yah the stronger was the encouragement he 
got from Lord Ponsonby. 

To the merit of a perseverance influenced by no considerations 
of prudence or foresight—of an obstinacy to be turned away from- 
its purpose by no earthly consideration, Lord Ponsonby is en- 
titled. One sole, condensed, ungovernable passion possessed his 
mind and guided his policy—hatred to Mahomet Ali and the 
determination to destroy him. He tests everybody by his wil- 
lingness to co-operate in this object. While the Internuncio 
responds to the ambassador’s passions all moves sweetly and 
smoothly on; but when he hesitates, the ambassador ‘ declines 
to act in concert” || —“ has been repeatedly told on the best autho- 
rity, including yourself, if he mistake not, that the Austrian 
Government had not decided to grant the hereditary right to Ma- 
homet Ali (Turkish independence !)—more than one alteration 
may have taken place in the language or opinion of that Govern- 
ment ;—so (most delicate insinuation) what is erroneous now may 
have been right before, or possibly may be so again, for in this 
affair there has been a perpetual fluctuation of circumstances.” 
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On the 15th of October, Lord Palmerston instructs -Lord 
Ponsonby to assist in obtaining for Mahomet Ali the hereditary 
halik of Egypt. He might as well have whistled to the winds. 
t is amusing to see the shifts, the subterfuges, the hesitations, 
the doubts, by which the instructions are made a dead letter. 
If obstinacy be a virtue, Lord Ponsonby is its incarnation. He 
struggles—he resists—he delays; he cannot understand. “ the 
breathless haste” with which he is coerced to obedience. Hints 
are wasted—the Internuncio coaxes—the Russian minister flatters: 
it is all in vain. At last Metternich gets seriously angry—he 
has doubtlessly got hold of the secret purposes of Lord Pon- 
sonby, to delay a settlement at Constantinople, until Ibrahim 
Pacha and his army shall be destroyed in Syria—of which 
anon; and then he writes a sesserara of a despatch, which forces 
Lord Palmerston peremptorily to require that his orders be 
attended to. . 

From the 15th of October, 1840, it does appear that Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia were desirous of settling the Oriental ques- 
tion by urging the Porte to grant the hereditary succession to 
Mahomet Ali. Lord Palmerston’s correspondence throws man 
difficulties in the way by urging conditions, many of which did 
not obtain the concurrence of Prince Metternich, and therefore 
were not insisted on, but which encouraged Lord eee | to 
support the Divan in its resistance to the wishes of the allies 
Thus when, on the 16th of March, 1841, in a letter to all the am- 
bassadors, Reschid Pacha hesitates as to whether he shall consider 
Mahomet Alias having submitted, Lord Ponsonby, in opposition 
to the opinion of his own Government—in opposition to the 
opinions of the other Governments of Europe, declares that 
Mahomet Ali’s submission “is a refusal of the conditions imposed 
on him by the Sultan,”* and recommends “ delay ;” that “the 
opinion should be asked of England, the faithful friend and ally 
of the Sublime Porte ;” “ confidential communication with the 
British Government ;” while the “delay will naturally in- 
crease the strength of the Sublime Porte ;” the Austrian am- 
bassador hesitates; the Prussian “ will refer to his august 
Court ;” the Russian “ will request instructions.” Again, on the 
27th of March, Lord Ponsonby gets somé anonymous letters 
from Egypt, in which he reads “resistance” and “ defiance.”+ 
On the 9th of April, Prince Metternich writes to the Internuncio 
that the Emperor will not tolerate their tergiversatious delays. 
He rates the Internuncio roundly for supposing that orders from 
London were not to be obeyed; says that the correspondence 
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from Constantinople “furnishes but too many proofs that matters 
have been diverted from their proper channel =” asks what “ the 
very precise instructions of the 30th of January—which again 
desited the Porte to grant the hereditary government of Egypt 
to’ Mahomet Ali—*“« Riv resulted in?” ‘ What attention,” in- 
= the Prince, ‘have the Divan and the agents of the four 

urts — (what, indeed!) — paid to the opinions in that 
document?” The Porte “undecided!” “the representatives 
of the four powers ignorant how to take counsel from the 
very clear words of the collective note!’ In truth,” con- 
tinues the Prince, “ it is impossible to make it out!” ‘ Where- 
fore our august master has no intention of continuing in such a 
-. and the Internuncio is required “to insist upon the 

ivan’s admitting the modifications which the Courts desire.*” 
This vigorous despatch, be it remembered, was written in con- 
sequence of Lord Ponsonby’s advice to the Porte “to delay,” 
* to consult her faithful ally and friend,” for it was “ Pratcner 
to consider Mahomet Ali’s act (which the Cabinets considered 
satisfactory) as anything but a denial of submission.”+ Russia 
abandons the Sultan, and avows he has created his own “‘difficul- 
ties” by the firmans sent to Egypt.{ Prince Metternich’s des- 
patch awakened Lord Palmerston to the danger of the new 
position in which the positive tone of Austria had placed the 
ores and he writes to Lord Ponsonby that he approves of 

e course taken by Austria; and if the Porte continues obsti- 
nate, Great Britain, too, will withdraw from the conference. On 
the 19th of April, Prince Metternich writes the Internuncio that, 
in consequence of the instructions Lord Ponsonby now receives, 
he will, “it is more than probable, have adopted the course pre- 
scribed to him;” “he allows himself to hope” that an “ altera- 
tion of conduct” will be announced in the Internuncio’s “ first 
reports.” On the 19th of April the Porte sends to Lord Pon- 
sonby “to inquire what it ought to do if Mahomet Ali does 
not accept or does not fulfil the treaty,” as nothing precise is 
said in Mahomet Ali’s letter as to the complete “ execution in 
Egypt of the laws of the Sublime Porte.” Lord Ponsonby an- 
swers, on the 26th, that “he is as ignorant as the Sublime Porte 
as to what may be the views of the allies on the subject; that he 
can give no advice (ready enough was advice given when the 
Porte was the instrument of passion), and begs “the Sublime 
Porte will excuse his silence.” Still Lord Ponsonby finds a 
word of doubt, for when the consuls are ordered to return to 
Alexandria (April 28th) as a pledge of peace, Lord Ponsonby 
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writes, that “the order for their return was given before the 
Conference were in possession of the most material facts which 
form the case of this country,” implying, of course, that if the 
Conference had allowed its ignorance to be enlightened by his 
Excellency’s knowledge, their measures would have been differ- 
ent. On the 3rd of May, Lord Ponsonby comforts himself with 
another knock at Mahomet Ali:—* I am convinced,” says he, 
“he will never carry into execution any of the conditions, the 
effect of which is intended to be the diminution of his power.”’* 
On the 5th of May he again suggests “that the consuls shall be 
detained until the submission of Mahomet can be considered as 
completed.” ‘The despatch of 16th June, from Lord Ponsonby, 
has this passage:—‘ I am of opinion now, as I always have 
been, that Mahomet Ali never will carry into execution the 
measures ordered by the Sultan under the advice of the great 

owers ;” and in this charitable and benignant spirit his Excel- 
ow closes the correspondence. 

Let us turn our eyes to Syria, the country for which so much 
was periled, and so much intended to be done. 

It is established beyond the reach of contradiction, and not- 
withstanding all disavowals, that the Syrians were encouraged 
to revolt by British agents, who, so long ago as 1836, had been 
sent thither to prepare the way for the outbreaks of 1840. Mr 
Consul Wood frequently refers to the promises he had made to the 
Syrians, “to the engagements that their taxes should be lowered 
—their wrongs redressed.” So confident was Lord Ponsonby, that 
he writes on the 26th of April, 1840, to Lord Palmerston, “I 
might answer for the inhabitants of Lebanon—the Emir Bechir 
and all—provided England will act and will support them ;”+— 
and no doubt Lord Ponsonby spoke with full authority. Lord 
Palmerston, well informed, no Toubt, of what was taking place, 
desires Lord Ponsonby “to persuade the Porte to give to the 
Druses such privileges and exemptions as may satisfy their rea- 
sonable desires” (April 21st, 1840). Mr Wood was dispatched 
for the second time, in June, to prepare the movement, which 
the treaty of July was to legalize; and he did his work well, if 
such work can be well done. Now, in the name of England— 
now, in that of the Porte—now, in the name of the Holy Book 
(the Koran), he bids them arm. Lord Palmerston aa in the 
House of Commons, that Mr Wood was an English agent ; 
Lord Ponsonby avows it again and again. “I have sent Mr 
Wood to Syria,” says Lord Ponsonby; “I have given ample 
instructions to Mr Wood.” With Lord Ponsonby Mr Wood’s 
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correspondence is most active. ‘J direct you to declare, in my 
name, loudly, that I am authorized ‘to promise’ protection to 
the —— who shall return to direct helionan to the Sultan.”’* 
Mr Wood addresses the Syrians in the name of his Excellency 
the British ambassador; and on the 29th of September, the 
Grand Vizier writes to Mr Wood, thanking him for “the zeal 
and activity displayed in accordance with your character of a 
faithful agent of its sincere ally, the British Government.” 
** Nay,” says Lord Palmerston, “he was not an agent.” So 
said his lordship in Parliament on the 20th of September, 1841. 
Yet, on the 12th of December previously, Lord Palmerston had 
written to Lord Ponsonby, “ her Majesty’s Government approve 
the arrangements you have made respecting Mr Wood’s Jatles 
in Syria;” and in the same despatch avers, “the Syrians have 
been urged by British authorities to take up arms for the Sultan.” 

The proceedings of our navy and army in Syria it is needless 
here to record. The orders given by the Admiralty were promptly 
executed; success beyond expectation attended every move- 
ment; the Egyptian army seemed smitten with utter helpless- 
ness—discouragement and despondency took possession of its 
leaders, and its columns were soon disorganized and dispersed. 
Syria is wholly abandoned by Ibrahim Pacha and his function- 
aries, both civil and military, and handed over to the authority of 
the Sultan. 

To accomplish this all-important result was, from beginning 
to end, the avowed object of the British Government. Has 
Syria been so restored ? or may it not now be frankly averred that 
we have miserably failed in our purpose? We may now discuss 
the establishment of a native Government under the chiefs of 
Mount Lebanon; we may fancy a rude independence, as that of 
Greece under the protection of the Christian powers; we may 
dream of a confederation, and separate governments in various 
districts—Emirs and Beys dividing the territory among them- 
selves and their followers; but the vain and foolish fancy of es- 
tablishing the Sultan’s authority is gradually discarded from 
every intelligent and observant mind. 

“T am fully convinced,” writes Colonel Campbell to Lord 
Palmerston on the 28th of July—and in less than a month after 
the receipt of this honest despatch, Colonel Campbell is dis- 
missed, and replaced by Colonel Hodges—“I am fully con- 
vinced that if the Porte were now to obtain possession of Syria 
on the same footing as before its occupation by Mahomet Ali, 
that country would for many years be the scene of the direst 
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anarchy and misery, and all European commerce would be de- 
pel and rendered impossible.” Never were more truthful, 
more prophetic words; indeed, the admirable good sense and 
clear-sighted judgment exhibited in the correspondence of Colo- 
nel Campbell on Oriental politics stand out in noble contrast to 
the blind, bigoted, and wilted character of the Constantinopo- 
litan despatches. In these latter no fraud is too gross, no ome re 
too bold, no falsehood too stupendous, to escape detection. So 
credulous is hatred ! so fanatical is pomenes passion ! 

And what is the state of Syria? what has been gained by us 
for this unhappy land, to rescue which from the rule of Mahomet 
Ali, we have made so many sacrifices? We began by deeds of 
destruction—we multiplied 

“* Ten thousand fold the sin of him who slew 
His brother.” 


We blew up the fortresses, we blockaded the towns, we destroyed 
the inhabitants on the coast of Palestine; we promised them 
reparation for the damage we did—redress for the grievances 
they suffered ; as if, indeed, we could restore the maimed, as if we 
could recall the dead. Alas! not a promise that was made has 
been fulfilled; the Turks have lau Red our engagements to 
scorn; they have come back as of” old—marauders to pillage, 
locusts to destroy. 

Hardly have the Turks set their foot on Syria, before the cha- 
racter of their government is exhibited. The Austrian consul 
at Beyrout writes, Nov. 8, 1840, that “ dreadful consequences” 
will result unless “the unusual vexations, the infamous and unpun- 
ished proceedings” of the Constantinopolitan troops towards the 
Christian rayas and their clergy, are repressed.t+ 

Mr Consul Moore writes, on the 13th February, 1841, that 
2,000 Turkish (Albanian) troops had arrived. ‘ Disorders and 
outrages of the most revolting 9 me have marked their 

assage along the coast from Tripoli to Beyrout. Consternation 
oe seized the inhabitants; the town is in the hands of these 
brigands ;+” all the consuls unite to protest against the proceed- 
ings of these troops. But the removal of these troops brought 
no peace to the land. ° 
he first functionary fixed upon by the Porte to convey the 
roofs of its benignant purposes towards the Syrians was Izzet 
4 a Turkish gentleman who had given admirable evidence 
of his aptitude, and whose earlier history clearly entitled him to 
the confidence of his Ottoman master. He it was whose atro- 
cious misdoings, while invested with a former government, had 
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obtained for him the popular name of “the tyrant of Angora ;” 
so he was aptly chosen to be what Lord Ponsonby calls “ the 
protector” of the Sultan’s loyal subjects in Syria, and the con- 
trast to Mahomet Ali’s barbarous and despotic sway ; he it was 
who betrayed Varna to the Russians, so that his fidelity might 
be fairly called into action at St Jean d’Acre; he it was who 
was thrice ignominiously defeated by the Muscovite army ; so was 
he rightly selected to represent “ the glory of the great vic- 
tories” * of the Turks, victories which the enthusiasm of Lieut. 
General Jochmus declares were worthy of the splendid days of 
Solyman the Magnificent. Izzet Pasko is thus introduced upon 
the stage by Sir Robert Stopford, Sept. 26, 1840:—* There 
seems to be a kind of prestige about Izzet’s name among the 
country people ;” + but whether the prestige is favourable or un- 
favourable, the gallant admiral saith not. He next appears 
under the auspices of Mr Hay. “Izzet Pacha is stated to be 
unwell, and up to the present moment (October 4, 1840) has not 
been in active operation.” Of his “ active operations,” how- 
ever, we begin to get a — in the official correspondence of 
Mr Wood only five days later, showing that the benignant inten- 


tions of the Sultan towards “ his faithful Syrians” do not present 


themselves very clearly to Izzet’s mind. 


“I have distinctly straed to Izzet Pacha that, previous to his 
arrival, I had declared to the Syrians, by your lordship’s authority, 
that the Porte would grant them their ancient rights and privileges 
if they returned to their allegiance to the Sultan; and as I knew it 
was in consequence of such promises they were encouraged to the 
degree of again revolting against the Egyptian authorities only a 
few weeks ake they had laid down their arms, I sincerely trusted 
and fully expected his Excellency would now, by virtue of his autho- 
a in Syria, execute all I had promised in the name of your Excel- 

ency. 

“Izzet Pacha answered that he would, but in a tone that did not 
satisfy me that he would. Sincethen I have spoken to him again on 
the subject, and argued with him on the prudence of abolishing a 
number of taxes which are altogether illegal, and are even unknown 
in other parts of the Turkish empire. These taxes and imposts will 
have to be abolished so soon as the Sultan’s authority is established 
throughout the country, being contrary to the Hatti Scheriff; and 
were they to be abolished at once, it would create a most favourable 
moral effect in the country, and would undoubtedly encourage the 
nation to redouble their exertions in support of their sovereign. 
Besides which, Ibrahim Pacha is making similar concessions to 
the Syrians; and it becomes, therefore, doubly incumbent on the 
Porte not to delay the execution of a measure that promises so 
much present good. 
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**T have alluded to the same subject in my letter of the 3rd inst. 
to Izzet Pacha; but he replied to me verbally, that he preferred 
waiting for instructions from the Porte relative to the principles on 
which he was to govern Syria before he took any responsibility upon 
himself. Nevertheless, I cannot help thinking that we are giving 
Ibrahim Pacha an advantage over us by his hesitation in a matter 
that requires none.” 

Again :— 

“T have also suggested to his Excellency that the discharge of 
the Syrian conscripts, who are our prisoners, would greatly pro- 
mote the cause of the Sultan. There are no less than 16,000 of them 
in the Egyptian army, who, when liberated, would fight for him so 
long as their future liberty depended on the success of his arms. I 
have reason to believe that, though in many instances his Excellency 
pretends to concur with me in opinion on these subjects, yet he takes 
no trouble to follow out my suggestions the moment I leave him. 
I have been also endeavouring to persuade him to use the greatest 
courtesy towards the princes and sheiks in his camp without exce 
tion, and not to mks any distinctions, by which he will lay the 
seeds of jealousy amongst them, and will make them attend more to 
their private feuds than to the public service. 

“Tn order that my representations may have some weight with 


him, I have given him explicitly to understand that I was sent here 
by your lordship, and that I was authorised to make a number of 
— to the Syrians (the nature of which I specified), and that 
was in a manner pledged to see them executed by the Sultan’s 
officers. 
“TI trust. your lordship will not be led to suppose from the fore- 
going that any difference exists between us; on the contrary, we are 


on the most cordial terms together, and in many instances he is 
pleased to consult me, and abide by my advice ; but as the executive 
rests with him, it does not always depend upon me to make him 
follow up his good intentions. He is, however, full of energy and 
zeal,—though I may be permitted to say that I do not consider him 
the fittest person to govern these countries after the termination of 
the war.”* 


What Mr Wood does not communicate—some evidence of 
Izzet’s “ energy and zeal”—breaks out in a despatch to the Aus- 
trian minister, dated Beyrout, October 21,-1840. 


“Izzet Pacha plays to the best of his ability the passive part as- 
signed to him, without, however, being entirely able to conceal his 
disgust, and as little his overbearing and savage character, which 
has brought down upon him the hatred of those who were placed 
under his orders. The English do not like him, notwithstanding 
his excessive politeness towards them; and the Turks, unhappy at 
having him for their chief, all detest him, although he endeavours, 
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in order not to compromise himself with regard to the Europeans, to 
treat them as he best can, and to conceal that cruelty of which many 
rsons have been the victims. At times, however, his character 
Cones itself, especially since he was wounded in the leg: he acts at 
times brutally towards his subordinates, who openly complain of it. 
The other day he had ordered, in violation of the Hatti Scheriff, 500 
blows to be given to his cook for having put too much salt into the 
soup: one of Admiral Stopford’s interpreters, who, fortunately for the 
wretch, was present, interceded for him and obtained his pardon.”* 


Notwithstanding, however, “ the merits and good qualities” 
of Izzet Pacha, “ which her Majesty’s Government do not pre- 
sume to question,” Lord Palmerston “ earnestly requests the 
Porte (Nov. 9, 1840) to remove a gentleman “ who is not well 
= for the particular duty which has been imposed upon 

im.” 

‘‘T have to instruct your Excellency (Lord Ponsonby) to repre- 
sent immediately to the Porte, that the interests of the Sultan and 
the honour of the British Crown require that the Pacha sent to 
govern in any part of Syria should be a man who will actively and 
in good faith carry into effect the provisions of the Hatti Scheriff of 
Gulhané, and fulfil the promise made to the Syrians in the name of 
the Sultan by the British agent, Mr Wood. Whatever may be the 
merits and good qualities of Izzet Pacha—and her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not presume to question them—it is evident that he is not 
a man well qualified for the particular duty which has been im- 
posed upon him as Pacha of Syria; and therefore her Majesty’s 
Government most earnestly request the Porte to make some differ- 
ent arrangement for Syria, and to send to the pachalics of that pro- 
vince governors better fitted than Izzet Pacha seems to be to carry 
into effect the benevolent intentions of the Sultan; and not only to 
gain, but also to retain, the confidence and good-will of the Syrians. 

“‘ Her Majesty’s ambassador at Vienna imforms me that the In- 
ternuncio will also receive from his Government instructions to the 
same effect as those which are contained in this despatch.” + 


On the 18th November, 1840, Lord Ponsonby writes— 
‘‘The Porte has recalled Izzet Pacha, which is a great good.” 


And on the 12th December Lord Palmerston sends this congra- 
tulatory announcement to Lord Ponsonby :— 


‘¢ Her Majesty’s Government have also received with satisfaction 
the intelligence contained in your despatch of the recall of Izzet 
Pacha, who, by the violence of his temper and by the ferocity of his 
character, was eminently unfit for the post to which he had been 
appointed in Syria.” 


And now—and now, this “ violent” and * ferocious’’ man is the 
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Grand Vizier, the Prime Minister of the Ottoman empire. Tri- 
umphant policy ! 

n the dark history of the Syrian campaign there is one epi- 
sode infinitely disgraceful ; and for the very honour of humanity, 
not to speak of national reputation, we desire that public opinion 
should repudiate and stigmatise one of the most flagitious chesiies 
of perfidy which is recorded in modern annals. We shall refer 
to it as evidenced by the correspondence laid before Parliament, 
and we trust the matter will not be allowed to glide away into 
oblivion. 

The conduct of the Porte in deposing Mahomet Ali from his 
government in Egypt, does not seem to have met with a very 
cordial approval from the British Government. Lord Ponsonby 
indeed, in writing to Lord Palmerston on the 8th November, 
1840, says,— 


“« T have learnt privately, but with certainty, that the French em- 
bassy have assured the Sublime Porte that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have strongly disapproved of the deposition of Mahomet Ali. 

*« T have found occasion to state to his Excellency, Reschid Pacha, 
that your lordship has fully approved of that measure, and considers 
it a necessary one.”* 


To this extraordinary despatch we find no mug | in the corre- 


spondence ; but it appears by sundry letters from Lord Beauvale 
that the Austrian Government had begun to be alarmed by the 
temporizing and shuffling policy pursued by the Porte under the 
influence of Lord Ponsonby, and had menaced to withdraw from 
the convention unless the councils of the Courts were faithfull 
attended to. Lord Granville told Lord Palmerston on the 13 
November, that the word of Lord Palmerston had been given, 
declaring that it it was not the intention of the allies to attack 
Egypt ;+ and thisis confirmed by a despatch from Lord Palmerston 
of the 16th November, declarmg that M. Guizot is quite right 
in stating that I said to him, before he left England, that it is not 
the intention or wish of “ the allies to expel Mahomet Ali from 
Egypt.”{ ‘The motive which induced Lord Ponsonby to persist 
in re | to sanction the re-installation of Mahomet Ali in 
Egypt will, we fear, but too clearly appear_in the sequel. 

t was on the 14th November, 1840, the plenipotentiaries of 
the great powers “ deem it their duty strongly to recommend to the 
Government of the Sultan, that in case Mahomet Ali should sub- 
mit without delay, and should consent to return the Ottoman 
fleet, to withdraw his troops from the whole of Syria—from Adana, 
Candia, Arabia, and the Holy Cities, his Highness should be 
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leased not only to reinstate Mahomet Ali in his functions as 
acha of Egypt, but at the same time to grant him the hereditary 
investiture of the said pachalik.”’ 

On the 27th November the Napier convention was entered 
into. By it Mahomet Ali engages immediately to evacuate Syria, 
and to return the fleet as soon as the hereditary government is 
conferred upon and guaranteed to him by the powers. 

The convention was received by the Admiralty on the 15th 
December; and without the loss of a moment—on that very day 
—Lord Palmerston communicated to the Lords of the Admiralty 
his request that the Admiralty “ will convey to Commodore 
Napier the approval of her Majesty’s Government of the steps 
taken by him on this occasion, though without instructions to that 
effect, and upon his own responsibility to carry into execution 
the arrangement contemplated by the treaty of 15th of July, and 
to put an end to the contest in the Levant ;” and on the 17th Lord 
Palmerston writes to Lord Ponsonby “ that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hopes the Porte will have been led to accept the settlement 
effected by Commodore Napier’s arrangement.” 

Nothing can be more amusing than the contrast between the 
complacent satisfaction with which the Government at home re- 
ceives the news of the “arrangement,” “the end of the contest 
in the Levant,” and the storm, the rage, the wrath which that 
settlement created in the bosom of her Majesty’s ambassador at 
the Porte. He receives the news of Napier’s conyention of the 
6th of December at night ; seven mortal letters full of noise and 
fury—each more violent than the other—are dispatched on the 
7th and 8th of December to my Lord Palmerston, to Sir Robert 
Stopford, to Commodore Napier, to Mr Consul Larking, to the 
officer commanding the British naval forces off Beyrout, to the 
officer commanding the British military forces in Syria, to Mr 
Consul Moore,—the purport of which is, “that the Sublime 
Porte has declared the convention to be null and void,” and “ to 
prevent, as.far as may be in my power, the carrying into execu- 
tion any part of the convention.” 

“ No government in the position of the Ottoman Porte,” 
saith the gentle spo geared ‘* would for one moment tolerate 
the assumption by an individual of the right to treat for it with 
any power, whether existing de jure or de facto, in the guise of a 
rebel power.” He calls upon the various functionaries to prevent 
“ the said convention being carried into execution on any pretence 
whatsoever; and if the troops of Ibrahim should be actually at 
sea and on their way to Egypt, you will cause them to be seized 
and reconducted to the place from whence they may have been 
taken in Syria;” and again the military commandant is told that 
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it is “his duty to seize upon any troops that may be on their 
route in consequence of said convention, and cause them to be 
reconducted to that place in Syria from whence they may have 
been permitted to depart.” F 

To these peremptory orders we claim the attention of the 
reader. On the 8th of December the Sublime Porte, re-echo- 
ing, though with more dignity of language, the sentiments of our 
ambassador, writes to him—* that it can only see in this conven- 
tion an act derogatory, both in spirit and in form, to the impre- 
scriptible rights and to the dignity of his Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan, and contrary to the spirit and to the letter of the 
London convention of the 15th of July ;’—that it is “an isolated 
incident, and of no value’”’—that it ‘ protests against the conven~- 
tion as null and void;” and what is yet more extraordinary, this 
despatch avows that ‘ the Sublime Forte has never received any 
communication on the subject of the intention which the four 

owers had, according to this convention, of recommending to 
his Imperial Majesty the Sultan to reinstate Mahomet Ali in 
the government of nd and, above all, of making that govern- 
ment hereditary in his family.” Is this a bold unblushing 
falsehood, or was Lord Palmerston’s despatch, of the 15th of 
October, and the various communications which preceded and 
followed it, disobeyed and annulled by Lord Ponsonby, and the 
Porte kept in total ignorance of the recommendation that “ it 
would be expedient that the representative of the four powers 
at Constantinople should be instructed to proceed to the ‘Turkish 
minister” —* strongly to recommend that if Mahomet Ali should, 
at an early period, make his submission to the Sultan, and should 
agree to restore the Turkish fleet, and to withdraw all his troo 
from the whole of Syria—from Adana, Candia, and the Holy 
Cities, the Sultan should not only reinstate Mahomet Ali as 
Pacha of Egypt, but should also give him an hereditary tenure 
of that pachalic ?” 

On the very day, the 8th of December, when the seven explo- 
sions against Napier’s convention burst from the Therapian em- 
bassy, a convention was entered into by Captain Fanshawe, 
substantially of the same character, but in which, instead of 
querantonsng the hereditary pachalic,—* the good faith and 
riendly disposition of the English government” are pledged to 
endeavour to obtain it. On this oceasion Boghos Bey commu- 
nicated to Captain Fanshawe the wish of Mahomet Ali “to 
send some of his steam vessels to Gaza or El Arish to receive 
the sick, wounded, women and children, of Ibrahim Pacha’s army 
who might be entering Egypt by that route, and who would be 
thus spared a painful and tedious march, saying that Commodore 
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Napier’s treaty embraced that subject.” To this Captain Fan- 
shawe replied, “ that though you (Sir Robert Stopford) had not 
been able to confirm the commodore’s convention, you would, I 
was sure, for the cause of humanity, be now ready tomeet Mahomet 
Ali’s wish, and that I would communicate with the senior officer 
of our ship off the Porte on the subject, who would allow vessels 
going directly for that purpose to pass freely.” Very different, 
owever, were the projects at Constantinople; to thwart the 
second convention of Fanshawe, as the first convention of Na- 
pier was thwarted, seems to have been the primary purpose of 
our ambassador. He hesitates—he resists—he doubts “if Ma- 
homet has submitted”—he “will give no opinion’—he will 
** wait the decision of the Porte”—* the Sultan is the sole judge 
and arbiter”—he “ cannot take upon himself the responsibility of 
acting without the most positive authority ;” in a word, he will 
do nothing (see Deapateh to Lord Palmerston of 23d Dec.)* 
Within a fortnight (on the 7th January) the Austrian Internuncio 
seeks an interview with the Reis Effendi, and tells him frankl 
that the four Courts, “se sont décidées 4 demander l’heridité 
pour Mahomet Ali.”+ He writes to Lord Ponsonby, that if they 
“could have any doubts remaining as to the real intentions of 


their governments,” these doubts were entirely removed by the 
despatches just received ; that Prince Metternich “ tells him, and 
repeats in the most peremptory manner, that the four Courts have 
pronounced that the hereditary succession in the functions of the 
government of Egypt should be granted to the family of Mahomet 
Ali;” and though he ie that the hope we had entertained of 


beholding the power of Mahomet Ali crumble in pieces” thus dis- 
appears, + must submit “in silence,” and execute the orders of his 
overnment: to which Lord Ponsonby replies, that ‘‘ he must 
ecline acting in concert with the Internuncio until specially 
authorised.” He turns tothe Russian minister for encouragement: 
M. Titow tells him he concurs with the Internuncio, and must 
join in his demand. This avails nothing; and Lord Ponsonby 
replies anon, that “he cannot concur,” and “is at a loss to com- 
prehend the necessity or advantage belonging to the measure 
which has called for such hurried action ;’{ and says, with won- 
derful complaceney, “ there can be no doubt of miy being right 
when”—I obey the orders of my Court—when I aid in disen- 
tangling an intricate question? Oh no! bat—“when I am 
guided wholly by my own conviction of the duties I have to per- 
* Part iii, 139. 
+ Translated in the Parliam Papers, “have decided on applying 
for the hereditary succession for Mahomet Ali,”—P, 183, tm, 188, 
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form.”* As little comfort does his Excellency get from the 
Prussian minister, who timidly “ thinks he ought to support the 
application from the Internuncio.” Lord Ponsonby tells him, in 
reply, that if it is supposed in Europe “ that there is any difference 
of opinion between the four powers, it cannot be justly attri- 
buted to him (Lord P.), for he acts on plain and intelligible 
grounds ;” and has no proof, or even comprehension, of the ne- 
cessity for pay, with such breathless haste.” In fine, he 
has “ instructed the British Dragoman to declare to the Sublime 
Porte that he is nota party to the measure proposed by the 
Internuncio.”+ 

Within two days (on the 10th of January, 1842) the following 
dry and brief, but significative epistle, emanates from ‘Therapia:— 


“¢ Sir,—You will acquaint his Excellency the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, that I am ordered to counsel the Sublime Porte, in the name 
of the British Government, to grant to Mahomet Ali the hereditary 
government of Egypt.—I have, &c. 

‘*To Mr Frederick Pisani.” (Signed) ‘ Ponsonsy.” 


And now to revert more especially to the objects which it 
would appear the delays were intended to accomplish. We fear 
that object was nothing less than the destruction of the remains 
of Ibrahim Pacha’s army in Syria after peace had been con- 
cluded, and when it became an obvious duty to heal the wounds 
and repair the breaches that had been unhappily made. 

On the same day in which the painful = was imposed upon 
Lord Ponsonby of uniting with his colleagues in demanding the 
hereditary government of Feypt for Mahomet Ali, he sends two 
despatches from Alexandria, dated a fortnight after Fanshawe’s 


convention, which, he says, ‘may be considered (perhaps) a plan 
h 


for obtaining a safe retreat for Ibrahim from Syria.” y should 
he not be allowed to retreat in safety from Syria? ‘ Nay,” says 
his Excellency, “ for if obtained, this may put Mahomet Ali in a 
position in Egypt to refuse the conditions your lordship intends 
to insist upon.’ 

A blaze of light is thrown upon this matter by a despatch of 
Lord Beauvale to Lord Palmerston, dated Vienna, January 17, 
1841. Prince Metternich divulges the flagitious purposes of the 
Porte, purposes to which it will appear by the sequel British 
agents were active parties: — 


“My Lorp, , “ Vienna, January 17, 1841. 
“The Internuncio’s despatches of the 30th ultimo from Constanti- 
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nople brought intelligence that the Commissioners destined for 
Alexandria would not be empowered to give any assurance as to 
the right of hereditary succession in Mahomet Ali’s family, and that 
their arrival at that port would be delayed as much as possible, in 
order to give time for military operations against Ibrahim Pacha, 
and for insurrections in Egypt. 

“In consequence of this intelligence, Prince Metternich sent des- 
patches to Prince Esterhazy, by which he announces that Austria 
remains firm to her pledge of obtaining the grant of hereditary 
succession for Mahomet Ali, and that a seheaal on the part of the 
Porte to grant it would cause this country to withdraw its moral and 
material support from the Sultan; adding, that, after the submission of 
Mahomet Ali, there could be no further ground for attacking Ibra- 
him Pacha ; that the only possible question with regard to his force 
would be as to the mode of withdrawing it from Syria; and that any 
attack upon him, or any insurrection in Egypt, would be disapproved 
and disavowed by Austria. 

“Copies of these despatches will be forwarded this day to the In- 
ternuncio, to serve for his guidance. Admiral Bandeira has long 
since been instructed to take no part in any attack upon the coast of 
Egypt, and by this occasion he will be further directed to decline 
giving assistance to operations against Ibrahim Pacha. 

“T have, &c., 
(Signed) “ Bzavvate.” 


And thoroughly well informed was Prince Metternich, as the 
following damning extracts from a despatch of General Michell 
to Lord Palmerston, dated Acre, December 31, 1840, show:— 

“General Jochmus’s proposal is to cause the Egyptian army to 
be harassed in its flanks and rear by the mountain levies, and having 
assembled the regular Turkish troops at points along the road, to 
operate with them as occasions may offer, on the defiles between the 
Jordan and the coast. In the meantime he has been very desirous 
of attacking Gaza, and of capturing or destroying the provisions 
which are said to be in store there for the Egyptian army, and he 
has repeatedly urged my co-operation for this purpose, with men of 
war and steamers along the coast. There have been, however, and 
still are, difficulties opposed to such an undertaking. The admiral 
whom he sent with this naval aid expressed a great unwillingness to 
have it employed against Gaza, or in any offensive operations: first, 
on account of the storms prevailing at this season; and secondly, be- 
cause the negotiations opened by Captain Fanshawe were still pending, 
and he had consented to a request made by the Pacha of Eeypt, that 
Egyptian steamers might go off Gazato embark the rest of the women 
and children of Ibrahim Pacha’s army for Alexandria. 

‘‘Our situation,” adds the general, ‘ will be very embarrassing 
until the negotiations are terminated, since any act of hostility on our 
part may be construed into a breach of faith (no doubt!) and may 
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disturb arrangements half concluded. I am therefore anxiously ex- 
pecting orders from Lord Ponsonby upon the subject. In the 
meantime, his Excellency’s latest instructions to General Jochmus, 
and upon which he is prepared and resolved to act with energy, 
dictate a continuance of offensive operations !’’* 


On the 10th January, M. Steindl, the Austrian agent, informs 
the Internuncio that this General Jochmus was assembling the 
mountaineers, whom “ he had formed into several corps, the eom- 
mand of which he entrusted to M. Dumont and Count Szechenyi, 
his aides-de-camp, for the purpose of pevenng Snare Pacha 
during his retreat; while he ordered Omer Pacha, who was sta- 
tioned at Ramla with 2,500 men, to form a junction with 
a portion of the garrison of Jaffa and Jerusalem, and to 
attempt a sudden attack on Gaza, in order thus to burn the econ- 
siderable magazines of provisions which Mahomet Ali had caused 
to be transported thither, and facilitate the retreat of his son’s 
army by that road. The English,” he continues, “loudly dis- 
avowed this attack ; less because they despaired of success than 
because Admiral Stopford had indicated to Mahomet Ali, that 
was the place where the Egyptians should concentrate them- 
selves who embarked for Alexandria.” And happily the 
English did succeed in preventing the contemplated butchery. 
Jochmus was sent for; Omer Pacha was “ prohibited” from 
attacking Gaza, though, in the meantime, M. Dumont ‘is in 
pursuit of Ibrahim Pacha with a corps of Bedouins, hoping to 
separate his rear-guard from him, and to carry off from him some 
cannon, provisions, and ammunition.” + 

On the 12th January, Commodore Napier writes to General 
Michell—* It is needless to observe, that as Mahomet Ali has 
made his submission to the Porte, and is reinstated in thé 
pachalie of Egypt, it is of the utmost importance that Ibrahim 
should not only not be disturbed in his evacuation, but should 
be protected and assisted in every manner, so as to cause as 
little loss of life as possible.” + 

Not such, however, were the purposes of the Turks or of Mr 
Wood, Lord Ponsonby’s special envoy; not to protect, but to 
sa ap to assist, but to destroy—not to save, but to sacri- 

e; such was their determination. Gerieral Miehell writes to 
Captain Stewart from Ramla, on the 13th January,—“ Mr 
Weod is prepared to give us in writing very powerful arguments 
im favour of a continuance of active offensive operations. His 
letter from Lord Ponsonby, after Captain Fanshawe’s arrival at 
Constantinople, is strong on the subject.” There is ne room for 
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mistake here, for the knowledge of the Fanshawe convention is 
distinctly avowed—*“ General Jochmus thinks he may be able to 
attack Gaza on Friday afternoon.” To this letter Captain Stewart 
replies :—** Notwithstanding all Mr Wood could say or write, I 
am still of opinion that we are bound strictly and simply to such 
measures as tend to facilitate, and not to embarrass, the Ravellen 
army’s retreat out of Syria. We know Lord Palmerston’s and the 
British Government’s wishes and orders; Lord Ponsonby’s orders 
must, with us, be subordinate to Lord Palmerston’s.”* Did Lord 
Ponsonby, then, order this abominable breach of faith? ‘ The 
movement upon Gaza,” writes General Michell to Sir Robert 
Stopford on the 17th January, 1841, ‘ seemed to be for a time 
abandoned ;” but on the 11th of January General Jochmus again 
roposed it, and at length persuaded the new Seraskier, and his 
influential staff-officer and adviser, Reschid Pacha, to adopt his 
views on the subject. For my own part, I was more than ever 
opposed to the measure, influenced in particular by your last 
letter; but also by military reasons. The attack was, however, 
resolved on, and I could not do otherwise than accompany the 
troops to witness the result.”+ 
appily the very elements combined with the backwardness of 
the troops, regular and irregular, to prevent the consummation 
of the intended wickedness. 

** Bad weather,” says the despatch, “ delay in the march of the 
co-operating battalions from Jerusalem; the non-arrival of the 
expected cavalry from the mountains,—all these being circum- 
stances which I had more or less anticipated,—caused the opera 
tion to be abandoned.” } 

Within one week after this despatch was written General 
Michell was no more. It must have soothed his dying moments 
to reflect that his last public aet was to protest against one of the 
most outrageous violations of the laws of nations and of humanity 
which modern annals record. 

Will our readers have patience to read the cold-blooded pro- 
ject of General Jochmus in his own words, as addressed to Sir 
Robert Stopford, dated January 13, 1841? 

' « From the best and most authentic information that could be 
obtained, it was evident that Ibrahim Pacha, towards the latter end 
of the month of December, had resolved to maintain himself as long 
as possible in Damascus, in hopes of a speedy settlement of the 
Egyptian question, and a pacific arrangement that might enable him 
to withdraw his scattered forces from Syria. The fact of the ‘ Ca- 
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sfort’ frigate being in the harbour of Alexandria, the nature of 
the news from Europe, which Ibrahim Pacha obtained from friendly 
agents in Beyrout, Sidon, and other sea-ports, afforded him unques- 
tionably strong reasons to hold out to the last. On the other hand, 
should circumstances force him to retire (since violent remonstrances, 
visited on their authors in some instances by capital punishment, 
had been addressed by many, or most, of his officers against the 
retreat through the p Ml , the Pacha had resolved to march by 
El-Mezint, the bridge of Maajuma on the Jordan, Djenin, Ramla, 
and Gaza, to El-Arish. 


“ The most positive and well corroborated news had been obtained 
on this head from Damascus, and the fact was placed beyond a doubt 
when Mahomet Ali had obtained not only the authority of-the Bri- 
tish naval Commander-in-Chief to embark the sick, wounded, and 
women (who alone amounted to upwards of 10,000) at or near Gaza, 
but had actually sent from El-Arish a cavalry division of 3,000 men, 
who encamped on the borders of the desert, three-quarters of an 
hour south of Gaza. Under such circumstances, I considered it a 
most positive duty on my part to defeat the intention of the Egyptian 
commander; first, by obliging him to quit Damascus, and secondly, 
by forcing him to take the route of the desert ; for if a convention 
had actually been signed while Ibrahim Pacha remained at Damas- 
cus, the military question remained undecided, and the complete 
conquest of Syria by the allied arms could be denied, upon the 

round of our supposed inability of driving a much superior force 
rom its capital ; while, if the Egyptian army made forcibly its way 
through Palestine on El-Arish, its losses and sufferings would be 
small, the country being rich in every resource, and large Govern- 
ment stores existing still at Safed, Tiberias, Ramla, and Gaza. 

‘*T have the honour to transmit to your Excellency annexed the 
a of operations contained in my despatch to Lieut.-General Selim 

acha, Governor of St Jean de Acre, then Kaimakam of Syria, in 
the absence of his Excelleney the Seraskier Zacharias Pacha, who was 
still in the north of Syria. Your Excellency will perceive that the 
— outline of this plan was to concentrate the whole of the regu- 

ar forces towards the defiles formed by Mount Carmel and the 

mountains of Naplouse by a march along the coast, while all the 
irregular forces from the Lebanon, &c. &c., moving parallel to the 
Egyptian army along the right bank of the Jordan and the lakes of 

ule and Tiberias, were constantly in a pesition for close obser- 
vation, covering Syria against large foraging detachments, and 
remaining at the same time disposable for a concentric movement on 
the defiles of Djenin, where I calculated to invite 25 battalions, with 
30 pieces of artillery,. and a mountaineer force of from 10,000 to 
12,000 men, and to fight decidedly a general action on ground quite 
impracticable for the enemy’s cavalry. It was at the time, and it 
remains still, my firm conviction, that victory would have crowned 
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the Sultan’s army in a few hours, and that the whole of Ibrahim 
Pacha’s army would have been annihilated, or obliged to surrender ; 
the only force of his, still in some state like organization, being his 
cavalry, and this would have been of no use to him in the rocky 
grounds of Djenin.” 


In justice to this General Jochmus, who is honoured by the 
especial laudation of the British ambassador, we must gratify 
our readers by the moralising with which he favours the represen- 
tative of the Brunswick dynasty in Palestine :—* The valour of 
the imperial and allied troops has done much in the conquest of 
a vast country like Syria in a short period of glory and success ; 
but Providence has evidently visited the sins of tyranny and un- 

aralleled oppression on the heads of Mahomet Ali and Ibrahim 

acha, and has given a new and terrible lesson, that if revolt and 
armed rebellion against the legitimate sovereign are events un- 
fortunately frequent in history, they lead finally, but through 
heavy misfortune, to the wiser order of things which intrusts the 
direction of empires to those in whose hands command has been 
vested from their birth. ‘The God of battle may lead Ibrahim 
and his shattered forces through the desert, and bring some troops 
back to the banks of the Nile. I have taken, as in duty bound, 
such means as may as much as possible delay his march, or dimi- 
nish his chances of escape.”* Will it be credited that this 
veracious moralizer, only a few days afterwards (February 8), 
writes to Commodore Napier,—*“ It is to me a matter of real con- 
cern that false reports, (!) intentional or not, should have made 
you erroneously (!) suppose that this army was destined to 
make any hostile movement on the remains of the Egyptian 
troops ?’’+ (!) 

If the profligate project of attacking Gaza was checked by the 
benevolent interference of the British officers or other directions, 
the murderous proceedings of General Jochmus had but too much 
success. 

He writes to Admiral Stopford, Jaffa, January 20th, 1841,— 

‘**T have this instant received from my aide-de-camp, Baron Du- 
mont, the important news that the expedition of a corps of our light 
troops under his command, which left Jerusalem on the 9th instant 
for Maan, has completely succeeded.{ Ibrahim Pacha, thinking his 
depét deep in the desert completely safe, neglected to keep a suffi- 





* Part iii, 290, 291. + iii, 303. 

+ In Baron Dumont’s report he says,“ The magazines were defended b 
twenty Egyptian soldiers. These were killed by my horsemen before 
could prevent it, as they were endeavouring to escape.” * * “The whole 
of the Arabs of the desert are pursuing the Egyptian forces.”—iii, 295. A 
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cient garrison in the castle, which was only defended by four guns 
and a few men. Baron Dumont, after six forced marches, arrived 
at 10 o’clock Pp. m., on the 14th of January, near the place, and sur- 
prised it the next morning just after the first column of Ibrahim’s 
troops had left it for Suez; and after inducing the people to evacuate 
the town, burnt the five large magazines which contained Ibrahim 
Pacha’s stores. The column which left Maan for Suez is chiefly 
composed of all the women, servants, &c. &c., with some troops of 
escort. The army itself, of which the second column was to sleep 
at Maan on the 10th, seeing its provisions burnt, had been obliged to 
countermarch, and is now wandering in the desert, harassed on all 
sides by the Bedouin tribes. Its state seems to be dreadful; and all 
over the country through which the Baron Dumont came back to 
Kerek, he saw the dead bodies of small detachments which had been 
cut off by the Bedouins.” 

General Jochmus writes, on the 21st of January, that he is in- 
formed by his aide-de-camp, Baron Dumont, that “the m 
zines of Ibrahim Pacha were burnt at Maan on the 15th of 
January ;—that his army is cut in two, and turning back in 
thorough disorder, and his 150 cannons already in our power.”* 
And on the 2Ist of January, Mr Wood writes a long letter to 
show that the withdrawal of Ibrahim Pacha’s army ought not to 


be faeilitated,—that it ought to be forced to retreat through the 
desert; or, if “‘ permitted” to retreat by Gaza, it should only be on 
‘* eonditions”—there “ being nothing” now “ to fear,” as the 
Egyptian army was suffering from “ total want of provisions” — 
“reduced to a very small number of men capable of offering 
resistance—Maan destroyed” —* the enemy (Ibrahim Pacha’s 
army) in — condition, and almost entirely annihilated.’’+ 


In this goodly work of destruction Mr Wood was the main 
mover: General Joghmus speaks of his services as, above all 
others, “ especial ;’—* his unabating zeal and activity—his admi- 
rable degree of management”—entitle him to all praise. Lord 
Ponsonby re-echoes the laudation ; and her Majesty’s government 
rewards this gentleman, who had been only a subordinate Drago- 
man at Constantinople, by nominating him to the Consulate of 
Damaseus ! 

It would seem, by a despatch of Colonel Bridgman to Lord 
Palmerston (January 26, 1841), that the Séraskier and Reschid 
Pacha resisted Jochmus’s proposal to attack Gaza, but weré 





few days after this, General Jochmus recommends this Baron Dumont to 
the courtesies of Ibrahim Pacha, and asks for him letters of introduction to 
Egypt, which he proposes to visit. They should have been addressed to the 
ilies of the Egyptians murdered at Maan. 
* Part iii, 274. + iii, 277, 
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overruled by Jochmus.* The intended perfidy failed, because 
Ibrahim Pacha’s army was too strong. On the 20th of January 
a council of war was held, when the “ absolute necessity of 
abstaining from all offensive measures against the Egyptian army 
was advocated and enforced.”+ Jochmus protests, m5 Mr Wood 
seconds his protestings. On the 2nd of February, Colonel Bridg- 
man informs ‘Admiral Stopford that he had taken measures to secure 
Ibrahim Pacha from molestation. He adds, however, “I conceive 
it now to be my duty to mention to your Excellency, that, not- 
withstanding Brigadier-General Michell and Captain Stewart, at 
their interviews with the Seraskier and council after the receipt 
of the convention, were under the full impression that all hostile 
movements would be forbidden, and that the retirement of the 
a troops would be permitted in all sincerity and good 
faith, it was ascertained by Captain Stewart, in the course of a 
subsequent conversation with Reschid Pacha, that orders had 
been sent to General Jochmus to act upon Ibrahim Pacha’s line 
of march, and impede it as much as possible, abstaining, at the 
same time, from any direct attack.” ‘I strongly pro- 
.tested in the council at the views which had been adopted and 
ointed out—how surely the honour of the British name and the 
urkish cause would have been compromised thereby ;”{ but the 
Colonel attributes the intention to “ orders from Constantinople,” 
given under the impression that Ibrahim would be too weak to 
resist. ‘The protests of the British officers in Syria were ener- 
tieally seconded and enforced by Commodore Sain who, in 

is letters from Alexandria of the 2nd February, requires our 
authorities to afford every facility for the embarkation by sea, or 
the retreat by land, of the Egyptian troops, and calls upon 
General Jochmus, “in the name of the allied powers, to desist 
from any hostile measure ;” and, continues he, “ should the 
Turkish authorities (at the head of which, I believe, you are) 
impede, in any way, the return of the Egyptian army, I have 
directed Captain Stewart, in the name of the allies, to protest 
— it in the most selemn manner, as contrary to the custom 
of civilized nations, as contrary to the existing treaties, as 
contrary to the laws of humanity, and contrary even to the 
interests of the Porte.” || Will it be believed that General 
Jochmus, in answer to this letter, has the effrontery to say, “ It 
is to me a matter of real concern that false reports, intentional 
or not, should have made you erroneously suppose that this 
army was destined to make any hostile movement on the remains 
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of the Egyptian troops?” . . . . ‘He cannot be responsible,” he 
says, “ for reports arising from the visions of terrified imagina- 
tions at Gaza.” .... ‘“ The Turkish authorities a the 
consequences of their former resolutions, and of the resolution 
taken to-day to allow troops to embark at Gaza; and he 
reminds the Commodore, in conclusion, that “the military point 
of honour ranges higher” than “existing treaties,” “civilization,” 
* humanity,” or “ the interests of the Sublime Porte.”* . ‘The 


apologist is truly worthy of the cause. In a despatch to Lord 
Palmerston of the 21st February, after stating that he had obtained 
positive information of the determination of the Turks to attack 


the Egyptians, Col. Bridgman adds, “ The very large and com- 
puntiedly effective force, however, which (so contrary to. their 

eneral assumption of the almost entire disorganization of the 
Ee eyptien army in the desert) was sapeuntntelieh Gaza, had, in 
the meantime, influenced Reschid Pacha, and convinced him 
that coercive measures against Ibrahim Pacha were hopeless.” 
Had Ibrahim’s army been weak, no doubt they would have been 
murdered in cold blood by Jochmus and his brutal ‘Turkish con- 
federates: the protests of our officers would have been recorded 
in vain. 

Of the army in Syria, which consisted of about 80,000 men, 
Jochmus calculates that not more than 11,000 effective men 
would reach Egypt—the rest had miserably perished—some in 
the desert, where, he says, “* whole regiments have been actually 
living for whole days on grass and herbs ;”+—others of disease— 
excessive fatigues—some destroyed by the Arabs—by famine, by 
the sword—*“ a military power, fortunately broken in its most es- 
sential elements.”{ ‘ But for General Jochmus’s perseverance,” 
says Lord Ponsonby in a despatch to Lord Palmerston of the 
23rd February, 1841, “Ibrahim Pacha might have retreated 
with a great unbroken force to Egypt, instead of having his 
army defeated, and nearly destroyed, and wholly demoralized.” 

. “If Ibrahim had taken back to Egypt his large army 
unharmed, Mahomet Ali would possess a Eons that might en- 
courage him to resist, and might possibly make him stronger 
than ever. The energy of General Jochmus has rendered all 
doubt and delusion on the subject of the fhilitary question im- 
possible, and has shown that, under able command, the Turkish 
troops are more than a match for the Egyptian army and 
General. His energy has also taken from Mahomet Ali the best 

* Part iii, 303-4. 
+ Mr Wood (p. 341) calculates the Egyptian loss at 63,500 men. 
T iii, 306. 
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means he could have to support assistance, and therefore has 
afforded the best grounds for hoping he will submit. 

** All this good is due to the energy of General Jochmus. 
The ‘praises General Jochmus gives to those who have done 
- service are proofs of his honourable and just feelings.”* 

nergy !—honour and justice! Merciful Heaven! how sacred 
words may be profaned 1 

‘The conduct of Lord Ponsonby in this matter has been made 
thesubject of parliamentary inquiry by Sir Charles Napier, 
who desired that the instructions should be produced which were 
given by Lord Ponsonby, under which Mr Wood endeavoured 
to e the British commanders to continue hostile opera- 
tions’ after the convention. General Michell states that Lord 
Ponsonby wrote to Mr Wood after Captain Fanshawe’s ar- 
rival,—and that letter furnished, no doubt, “ the very powerful 
arguments” which ‘were so strong on the subject.”+ But, 
strange to say, this letter is not to be found in our official 
atchives—this important letter which was the cause of the de- 
struction of thousands, and might have been the cause of the mur- 
der of tens of thousands, is not to be found. It is not in the Cor- 
respondence—it is not in the Foreign Office. Has it been ab- 
stracted—has it been destroyed? For the honour of humanity, 
it ought to be produced. 

To two infatuated men the errors of our Oriental meddling 
are mainly attributable. Our ambassador at Constantinople 
fancied that te flatter the absurd aberrations, and to second the 

assionate policy of the Sultan, was the shortest way to influence. 

ut both the exciter and the excited have been swept awa 
from the field of action—Mahmoud, the profligate Mahmoud, 
by death, and Lord Ponsonby by the overthrow of his politi- 
cal friends. Nor do we feel any fear that, come what may, so 
impetuous and wrong-headed a gentleman will again be allowed 
to embroil the affairs of nations. What then is to be done? 
What, but to retrace our steps—to allow the stream of tendency 
to flow with its rolling waters over the events that are passing. 
We shall be more ae to the perils of interference now that 


we have seen how easy it is to shake national friendship—to 
break up national alliances—to irritate—to exasperate—and how 
difficult it is to establish the ag upon the ruins of the present— 


to re-create authority which has perished by its own exhaustion ; 
—in a word, we shall not again endeavour to sacrifice the alliance 
of France—that solid and substantial good—to a remote and vain 
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chimera called “the integrity and independence of the Ottoman 
empire.” That empire will take its downward course — 
ignorance and folly, and passion and anarchy, each in turn the 
instrument of the intrigues of which Constantinople is the arena. 
But if there is to be a chance for the sueniiion: of Mussul- 
man influence, it must be by the fusion and not the alienation of 
its component parts—not by the destruction, but the preservation 
—not by the disarranging, but the organization of its various com- 
munities. Interests there are that would divide,—it is our in- 
terest to unite them. The hundred thousand who perished—the 
millions of money that were wasted—cannot indeed be restored 
—can no longer be looked to for the support and consolidation 
of the Levant. It is too late to inquire whether the power of 
Mahomet Ali might not have been transferred to and wielded 
by the Sultan; his power is enfeebled now—nothing is left but 
his intelligence. If he live a few years, it is our conviction that 
to his intelligence will be again committed the very provinces 
which we insisted on wresting from him—provinces which he 
would govern, but which Turkey cannot govern—provinces 
into which he introduced order, but which are now the seats of 
utter confusion and bloody anarchy. Arabia would seem to be 
wholly abandoned by the Porte. Since the withdrawal of the 
Egyptian troops, no shadow nor semblance of authority does 
the Sultan exercise there. In Syria the struggle has begun ; it 
can only have one termination,—the utter overthrow of the 
Ottoman rule. There may be many a contest—there will be 
maraudings and murders—fields ravaged and villages ruined— 
there will be assassinations and executions—war between Druses 
and Maronites and Mussulmans—the roads infested by banditti 
—the towns decimated by fanaticism ; and then, wearied with a 
sense of its own incapacity, and in despair at its own helpless- 
ness, the Porte may again entreat the ruler of Egypt to become 
the pacificator and the ruler of Syria and Arabia, and our suc- 
cessful Oriental policy stand out in all its glory ! B. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


FINANCIAL PROJECT OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Wuatever may be thought of Sir Robert Peel’s financial pro- 
ject (and much may be said against it), we cannot blind ourselves 
to the fact, that, since the opening of the session, he has risen as 
a statesman in general estimation. Boldness, energy, comprehen- 
sive views, will always command respect; and these, and even 
higher q lities, he has or to an extent for which few were 
prepared. His commercial reforms, although not all that could be 
desired, and-defective on essential points, are yet upon a larger 
scale than any that have been witnessed in our times. Somethin 

of the kind had been promised by the late Cabinet; but they waiaoel 
the opportunity of showing to what extent they were ready to 
act upon the Report of the Committee on Import Duties, and can- 
not now fairly claim the credit of originating an improvement of 
the Tariff, The alteration they proposed in the timber duties 
was but a bad specimen of a general plan of commercial reform, 
if any such was seriously entertained by the late ministers; the 
proposed reduction of the sugar duties was a better measure— 
sound in principle, but undoubtedly an ill-judged ground on 
which to Acht the first battle. For their attempt to repeal the 
Corn-laws they deserve the thanks of the country; and here, 
through an error in calculation, rather than a difference in prin- 
ag Sir R. Peel has thrown himself into an inferior position. 
We have not been able to read his speeches without a conviction 
that had Sir R. Peel deemed it possible to carry a more liberal 
Corn-law, he would have proposed a very different bill to that 
now before the House. We learn besides, on private authority, 
that a more liberal measure was really contemplated, and only 
abandoned from an apprehension of the alarm it would have 
excited (out of the House) among the landed supporters of the 
present government. This was a mistake in ale. The new 
Corn-law gives satisfaction to no one ;—a better would have pre- 
vented the continued agitation of the subject, and given security, 
and perhaps popularity, to the government. We grant that even 
an eight-shilling duty would not have been a final settlement; but 
for that, or even for a really liberal sliding scale, a fair trial* 





° Teeonge the injudicious alteration of the mode of taking averages, the 


new Corn-law cannot have a fair trial. The data being disturbed, prices 
uoted next year will bear no certain relation to existing prices; it will 
erefore be impossible to determine, with accuracy, the precise operation 


of the new sliding scale, 
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could have been asked, and could not have been refused. The 
question might have been set at rest for five or ten years; it 
will now continue to be a topic of irritating discussion, and con- 
tinue to embroil the agricultural with the manufacturing interest 
until the first decidedly bad harvest overthrow the system. 

The determination to maintain a high protecting duty on corn, 
should have led to a modification of the financial project. In 
proposing an Income Tax to the House, it would have been a 
graceful and becoming act to have confined its operation to the 
class for whose benefit the Corn-laws were intended. Sir R. 
Peel, as the organ of the landed interest, should have said, “« We 
will not give up protection; but, conscious of the existing com- 
mercial embarrassments, we will take upon ourselves the burden 
of the additional taxes to be imposed.” Such a speech would have 
gone far to have reconciled the commercial classes to the aristo- 
cracy and their measures. But the address of Sir R. Peel is en- 
tirely in an opposite spirit. He says to the trading interest,— 
** | admit your distress, and regret I cannot infuse new life into 
commerce by throwing open the ports to foreign corn ; but timber 
will be cheaper, and meat somewhat less; and, in compensation 
for these, I shali take from you, in a new tax, the sum of 
1,220,000/. per annum.” ‘Turning to the Farmers, he says,— 
«* Gentlemen, while wheat is 60s. per quarter, foreign corn shall 
be virtually excluded, and your share of the additional burdens 
shall be only 150,000/.!” Sir R. Peel expects to realise from 
the Income Tax— 


From farmers (income estimated at half their rent) £ 150,000 
From the professional and commercial classes . . 1,220,000 


Either the agricultural interest is really the most insignificant 
in the a if so, what becomes of the millions sterling, 


to an incredible amount, that we were told are employed upon 
the land ?—or this is an extreme case of class legislation. But it 
is even worse on examination than it at first appears, for the mode 
by which farmers are to be assessed will allow them to escape 
altogether. As no income of less than 150/ is to be taxed, a 
farmer who pays less than 300/. rent, although perhaps deriving 
an income of 6007. per annum from his farm, will pay no portion 
of the tax; and in respect to farms of above 300/. per annum, 
what will be easier than to divide them nominally among the 
members of a family ?—the father holding one part—the son or 
brother another ; thereby both evading the tax, and extending the 
operation of the Chandos clause in the multiplication of county 
voters. 


We protest against this injustice, and we protest against the 
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further injustice of so levying the tax that it will fall lightly upon 
the rich, but with a crushing weight upon the commercial and pro- 
fessional classes. We deplore the wrong about to be committed, 
as bringing odium upon a principle of taxation in itself just, and 
which, when confined to realized capital, is undoubtedly the best 
mode of obtaining a revenue, because that which interferes in 
the slightest degree with the productive interests of a country. 

We feel, however, ashamed of the ground of opposition which 
some Liberal members have chosen for their resistance to the 
measure. We read with astonishment the assertion that the prin- 
ciple of direct taxation is “‘ a return to the barbarous practices 
of ancient times !’—It is a return to sound first principles. All 
indirect taxation involves a principle of fraud,—is a mode of. 
cheating the public out of a larger sum of money than they are 
aware of paying; and the one cheat favours others. ‘The money 
easily obtained can be as easily squandered, and this is a suffi- 
cient reason, if there were no other, that, could we begin again 
de novo, the basis of the constitution should be, that representa- 
tion should be equal, and all taxation direct. Is there one who 
can believe that if that principle had been understood and acted 
upon two centuries back, the national debt would ever have been 
incurred? The cunning of modern governments, by means of 
indirect taxation, has laid heavier burdens upon communities than 
were ever borne in times of peace by the nations of antiquity. 

No reasonable objection can be urged against an income tax ; 
but what are incomes? Let us take care not to confound under 
the same term interest of money, capital, and labour. The theory 
is, that every man should pay in proportion to his means. Not a 
word can be said against it; but it is not in accordance with that 
tonne that industry should be placed upon the same footing as 
wealth. 


The nage of a tradesman are not income in the same sense 


in which we use the term when we speak of the income of a rich 
man derived from rents. Profits are capital accumulating for 
the purpose of income: to tax profits under the name of income 
is the same thing as it would be, in the case of the wealthy, to 
tax both capital and interest. Let us be just to all, and what- 
ever rule of assessment we lay down for the rich, let that be the 
rule for the class below them. What is our rule for the rich? 
One man has 20,000/. invested in land, from which he obtains 
800/. per annum in the shape of rents. We call that 8002 
income. Another man, with an inconsiderable capital, anxious 
to attain the same position, works night and day to save money 
for his children; and if the fruit of his personal exertions in one 
year be 8002, that also is to be called income. Can there pos- 
Vor, XXXVII. No. II. Ti 
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sibly be a greater mishomer, or one involving a more cruel 
injustice ? Fis is the very converse of the proposition to tax 
every man according to his means. 

We claim no exemption for any class; but only that an equi- 
table and uniform principle shall be carried out. If we adopt 
the rule that, in the case of the rich, the interest of realized 
capital shall be subject to taxation, let us, in the case of the 
tradesman or the professional man, tax only the interest of the 
capital which might be realized. There should be no inquiry 
into profits or professional gains. If the capital of a tradesman 
be 6,000/., his income should be considered the same as that 
which he would derive from 6,000/. placed in the 3 per cents. 
namely, 1802. 

But another question now forces itself upon our attention. 
How are either the profits or the capital of tradesmen or profes- 
sional men to be ascertained without a process so inquisitorial, 
vexatious, and demoralizing, that in the end it would inevitably 
have to be given up? No tax can be defended that has a ten- 
dency to lower the moral tone of a country, or set all the world 
smuggling or lying. Hence, in the case of indirect taxation, 
when unavoidable, it should always be laid upon commodities 
imported in bulk, not upon minute articles of commerce easily 
concealed about the person. The prohibitory duty, for example, 
of the French on needles, is not only absurd, but even wicked, 
because it offers to every one a temptation to commit a fraud 
upon the revenue. 

So, with an inquiry into the profits of a tradesman, or the 
amount of his floating capital, unless an approximation only be 
aimed at, and upon some simple and tangible data, how great 
will be the inducement to make a false return! The majority of 
tradesmen do not even themselves know the amount of either 
their profits or capital; few comparatively taking stock at the 
end of, the year. > the case of those who make out a yearly 
balance sheet, the amount of their assets is still always contin- 
gent upon the recovery of debts deemed good, which may after- 
wards become bad. Accurate returns, therefere, would be im- 
possible. Not so with incomes derived from land, tithes, houses, 
and the funds: here the property is not fluctuating and uncer- 
tain, but fixed and tangible; and the owner, and the exact 
amount of his beneficial interest therein, can always be ascer- 
tained. 

These reasons would show that capital employed in trade 
should not be subject to taxation; but though we are not pre- 
pared to go that length, they are surely sufficient to prove that 
some simple rule should be adopted (as in the case of the far- 
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mets), for assuming the amount of capital to be taxed. Perhaps 
the fairest for both farmers and traders would be to assume a 
fixed proportion (which in fact must generally exist) between 
the capital employed in a business and its dhewal returns. Every 
man can tell from his books (and in case of difficulty, they could 
be produced), the amount of his sales within the year. Suppose 
it to be 50,000/., it would be fair to assume that such an amount 
of business could not be carried on with a less capital than a fifth 
of that sum, or 10,000/. Let, then, the interest of 10,000/. at 
5 ot 4 per cent. (500/. or 400/.), be considered the taxable income 
of a man trading to the extent of 50,000/. in the year. This 
mode of assessment would appear to favour professional men, who 
may be viewed as traders without capital ; but it would not favour 
them unjustly, because the money not required in their profession 
being generally invested, it would become liable to the tax in 
another form. 

Let the rule be followed out, that as in the case of the rich, 
so in the case of all classes, only the interest of money derived 
from property, or actual capital, shall be considered income, and 
there would be then no necessity to exempt incomes under 150/. 
per annum. We dislike the principle of exemption. Let all 
who are able contribute in their fair proportion to the support 
of the state, that all may take an interest in its prosperity, and 
that there may be no pretext to refuse to any the right of self- 
government. 

We believe that to an income tax, such as we have described, 
no rational objection could be made. The tax would, of course, 
cease to operate in the case of those whose nn may be so 
small that if realized, no income could be derived from it: and 
we believe that from the mode of assessment being founded on 
principles of equity and justice, the tax would be so little un- 
popular that it might be rendered permanent, and a very large 
amount of indirect taxation be superseded in its favour. But 
never was a tax proposed so partial and oppressive in its character 
as that now submitted to the House,— a proposition for taxing the 
profits of trade in the same proportion as the interest arising 
from vested capital,—a bill to declare that the middle classes 
shall bear a heavier burden than the higher. The measure 
may pass, but it cannot endure; and it will pass to the great 

eril of the ministry, of which Sir R. Peel is now the cack 


hree years of an income tax founded upon such — and 


with the universal consent of the people of Eng 
again to power new men and new measures. 

A word, before we conclude, upon the new commercial tariff. 
We have referred to it generally with approbation, but it must 


and, welcome 
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not be dismissed with unqualified praise. A false principle per- 
vades the whole, which we regret exceedingly to see set up, and 
which we remark with some surprise, because opposed to the 
spirit in which most of the reforms appear to be Bas 

Sir R. Peel would seem to have a divided object. It does not 
appear to be quite clear to himself whether he would abandon or 
establish the principle of protection. He destroys it with,one 
hand, and with the other calls it again into operation. _ Prohi- 
bitions and high duties he admits to be evils, but differential 
duties in favour of our colonies he contends to be beneficial. 
But in both the principle is the same, the principle of protec- 
tion—protection from foreign campentien--greinetee for indo- 
lence and waste—protection for industry forced into wrong 
channels—protection for the colonial interest, for which the 
— are already too heavily taxed—protection to every body 

ut the consumer, whose right to buy in the cheapest market 
there is no one to defend. 

It is a most serious fault in the commercial tariff of Sir Robert 
Peel, that he has now for the first time established differential 
duties in a multitude of cases where they did not former! 
exist: thus creating new interests opposed to free trade, sic 
adding to our future difficulties. 

Why does not Sir Robert take a leaf out of his own book, and 
if protection the colonies must have, let it come in the shape of 
direct taxation, that we may know what we pay forit? Let him 
propose, in Committee on Supply, as many grants as may be 
necessary to effect his purpose—200,000/. for Jamaica planters ; 
300,000/. for Canada lumberers; 500,000/. for settlers in South 
Australia: this would make the object perfectly clear, and at 
least simplify the discussion as to the extent of the protection 
really needed. But we have left ourselves neither time nor space 
to pursue the subject. 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Tue Poor Laws, anp THEIR Beartna on Society: a Series of Historical 
and Political Essays. By Eric Gustaf Geijer, Professor of History at 
the University of Upsala. Translated by E. B. H. Lewin, Esq. Stock- 
holm: Hatchard and Son, 1842. 


Tue Poor Laws, during the last ten years, have engaged perhaps a larger 
share of public thought than any other topic practically influencing our 
social condition. Alike in the Houses of Parliament, and in the meetings 
of the people, they have presented a prominent, if not absorbing, theme. 
All possible forms of publication, all conceivable modes of exposition,— 
from -the folio report to the duodecimo pamphlet, from the philosophic 
treatise even to the fairy tale,—have been exhausted in the endeavour to 
ascertain and enunciate the vital truths of this important subject. And we 
rejoice that it is so; for this branch of our pes | economy cannot be too 
deeply investigated, or too well understood, by the people. Moreover, we 
are glad that this active inquisition has not been confined to England, but 
has met with ingenious and industrious prosecutors as well abroad as at 
home. It has attracted the attention of M. Geijer, Professor of History at 
the University of Upsala, who has gained a European reputation, chiefly as the 
author of a ‘History of Sweden,’ which ranks among the classics of his coun- 
try. His series of Essays presents a masterly summary of the modifications 
of the system of poor relief, in connexion with the gradual and successive 
developments of European society. We, in this country, are too much in- 
clined to regard the subject statistically and economically, rather than his- 
torically and philosophically ; thus shutting ourselves out from points of 
be a not less—nay, possibly more—instructive than those which we usually 
op 

“No true insight,” the Professor justly remarks, “can be obtained into the 
parts without a general view of the whole; and the more complicated a subject is, 
the sooner one is confused by the multitude of its particularities, and loses oneself 
beforehand in the details, if the perception of the whole be deficient. Such a sub- 
ject is pauperism, complicated in the highest degree, in our time especially. There 
is no one of the great questions of the day with which it is not intimately con- 
nected. To attempt to point out this connexion is doubtless to add to the diffi- 
culties of the question, Yet if they be inherent in the nature of the case, it is also 
through the knowledge of these difficulties alone that a solution of the questiom is 
possible.” 

The pivot-thought of the whole matter, in the Professor's view, is the 
relation of labour to society. Wherever labour is enslaved, state provision 
for the poor is an unknown care ; the slave being left to the mercy of his 
master, and having no claim on the community at large. Thus we observe 
that in our own West Indian and other colonies, where slavery till lately pre- 
vailed, measures for the relief of destitution have been forced upon the Govern- 
ment, as a necessity consequent on emancipation. But when labour is freed 
from its shackles, it becomes subjected to hazards and evils which in some de- 

ee counterpoise the blessings ofits liberation. For those who cannot work, 

or those who are able to work, but cannot find employment, and for those 
who will not work, provision must be made, and more or less effectively 
has been made, by the productive classes. The modes of provision have 
varied considerably in different countries and periods; but the experience 
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of each is fruitful in lessons of importance to all. Inadequacy of provision 
merates not only misery, but crime; and criminal is thus incidentally 
nked with pauper legislation, These and kindred problems penetrate 
deeply into the philosophy of society. They lead to the inquiry whether 
we cannot arrest much nearer to their source the sufferings of the industrial 
class, by improving its social position,—by promoting in fact its healthy 
action, rather than by checking its diseased condition. The progress of 
European civilization, indeed, has shown itself chiefly in the gradual eman- 
cipation of labour, first from the bonds of actual slavery, afterwards from 
the scarcely less obstructive fetters of legislational prohibitions, and other 
artificial restrictions. During the middle ages, and even in our own time, 
order has formed upon order in the social, like stratum upon stratum in the 
material world, each gaining with increase of weight a new and more 
durable station. Much remains yet to be settled,—indeed, is in process of 
adjustment; and therefore, in this hour, when the rights and wrongs of 
labour are becoming more and more engrossingly the subjects of anxious 
speculation, and when—thank Heaven !—the voice of labour is making itself 
slowly but distinctly audible amidst the clamour of party strife, it behoves 
all thinking men to search profoundly and piercingly into the laws of labour, 
seeking them in the spirit of that wide philosophy which alone can act as a 
practical guide in so momentous a conjuncture. Well has Professor Geijer 
written :— 

‘* The changed condition of society is distinguished mainly by two circumstances ; 
a peace of longer duration than any we have enjoyed, and an individual thirsting 
for independence more universally protrusive than ever among the masses. Both 
are, since the last revolutionary wars, common to Europe, ay, to the world ; both 
have given a rapid progression to population, but have also at the same time 
placed all internal questions un that balancing point which renders the necessity of 
their solution every moment more urgent. Such solution may be auspicious or 
destructive for a time; one thing is eertain, whichever way we turn,—that we 
must at length, as the last remedy, have recourse to justice to all.” 


In the right arrangement of these “internal questions,” the methods of 
providing against the miseries of destitution, whether in the way of preven- 
tion or of cure, must hold a prominent position ; and in the prosecution of 
the inquiries needful for deciding with safety on points so delicate, these 
Essays of Professor Geijer will prove most valuable auxiliaries. 

“ We have principally occupied ourselves,” he says, “ in exhibiting the advantages 
of the emancipation of labour, Has this emancipation not also its dangers? 
Undoubtedly ; and they are the dangers of Liberty. All great crises in the history 
of labour,—for instance, the fall of feudalism and of the hierarchy,— have let loose 
many such dangers; whilst at the same time new powers to obviate these dangers 
have likewise been set at liberty. The crisis of the emancipation of the third 
estate, the most important in its influence on the general liberation of labour, has 
increased the dangers, and we hope the healing powers also.” But let it be re- 
membered, and deeply pondered by all parties, that ‘ the transition from old tonew 
law ought to be lawful, not violent ;’ that ‘time, as well as free discussion, must 
be employed as auxiliaries towards rendering the transitien as easy as possible,’ and 
that “the work of justice in society through the improvement of the laws, which 
promotes that of reason by the refinement of morals, can only be the work of ppve.’ ; 

A volume which furthers these desirable ends, by uttering the thoughts 
of an original thinker standing on the vantage ground of unperturbed phi- 
losophy, is a great good; ‘and as such we welcome to the shores of this 
country Professor Geijer’s small but very useful book. 

The translation is preceded by a brief memoir of the distinguished author, 
and by a summary of contents, which we extract, as the best index to the 
subjects discussed in these interesting pages :— 
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“ Essay 1.—The Ancient Slave State.—Greek and Roman Republicanism.— 
Rome; her Poverty and Wealth, Power and Decay.— Despotism of the Emperors, 
and Roman Pauperism,”— P. 3. 

“ Essay 2.,—The Right Idea of Man occurs late in History.—Struggle of Chris- 
tianity against the Prejudices of Caste.—Its Relation to the Poor.—Christianity 
viewed in Relation to the Roman State Church.—The Christianity of the Bar- 
barians.”—P, 22. 

“ Essay 3.—Contrast between the Spiritual and Worldly Community.— Pope 
Gregory VII severed the Priesthood from the Nobility.—Extension of Freedom 
to the Third Order.—The Civil Commune.— Review of the Ancient Rural Com- 
mune of the Germanic Nations.—The Basis of Constitutional Monarchy traceable 
in the Rural Commune.”—P. 36. 

«“ Essay 4.—On the Increase of Population, and its bearing on the Welfare of 
Society. —Malthus’s Theory.—How far admissible.— Want regarded as a Teacher. 
—Honest and Dishonest Want.—Struggle between Fixed and Moveable Capital. 
— Different Conducting Vents for Poverty at Different Periods.—Prospect for the 
Relief of Poverty in our Day.”—P, 49. 

“« Essay 5.—Application to Sweden.—Reflections on the Agriculture and In- 
dustry of the North.—Influence of War.—The Poor as Objects of Legislation in 
Sweden.” —P. 66. 

“ Essay 6.—Continuation.—The ‘ Protectionless’ in Sweden.—Connexion be- 
tween Criminal Legislation and Poor-laws,”—P. 94, 

“ Essay 7. — On Corrective Punishments. — On the Penitentiary System.” — 

. Ll. 


« Essay 8,—Negative Means against Pauperism.—Palliatives.”—P. 128, 
« Essay 9.—Positive means against Pauperism.—On Human Labour and its 
Laws.” —P. 150.” 


We cannot close our brief notice without expressing our gratification at 
finding a door opened to the storehouse of Swedish literature. The trans- 
lator appears to have performed his task both faithfully and ably, though 
his pen, perhaps from want of exercise, has scarcely yet acquired for itself 
sufficient flexibility ; and we trust that ere long he will give us the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with more of Geijer’s writings. A. F. 


ARCHITECTURE, 


Aw Essay on ArcuitecuraL Practice, BEING AN ATTEMPT TO SUPPLY A 
Guipe ror Srupents on THEIR First Entrance on THE Practice oF 
Arcuirecture as A Provession. By T. L. Walker, Architect, F.R.S., B.A. 
Section I. On the Construction of General Working Drawings. R. A. 
Sprigg (late J. Williams). 

Noruine would contribute more to the advancement of constructive science 

than the publication of the working drawings, specifications, and estimates 

of important public and private buildings, accompanied with short accounts 
of the progress of the works, of the difficulties encountered, and of the means 
by which they were overcome. 

It is therefore mucn to be regretted that the pressure of business, profes- 
sional etiquette, or other causes less honourable, have hitherto deprived the 
architectural student of the benefit which he might have derived from the 
experience of the older members of his profession, and that he is compelled to 
commence the practice of his profession with the very limited stock of 
constructive experience which is to be obtained by five years’ attendance in . 
an architect's office. The annual loss suffered by the community in conse- 
quence is incalculable. Some idea of it may be formed by observing the 
rapid decay of our street architecture, and the partial failure of many of our 
public buildings 

It is on this account that we think Mr Walker deserves well of the pro- 
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fession and of the public for the work before us, of which the first section now 
published contains the general working drawings, specifications, and esti- 
mates for St Philip’s Church, Bethnal green, and the second section will 
contain the detai working drawings for the same building; the third 
section being devoted to the bearing which the legal enactments of this 
country have upon the practice of the architect. 

As to the manner in which Mr Walker has executed his task, we must 
beg leave to quote the opinion of our more competent contemporary, the 
* Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal.’ 

“ The drawings are shown with great clearness, with their dimensions correctly 
marked thereon ; and the specification is well drawn, detailing with great perspi- 
cuity the nature of the work to be executed. The student will find this essay a 
good example for study, to whom we strongly recommend it.” 


CHEMISTRY. 


Lerrers To THE Eart or ABERDEEN ON THE STATE OF THE SCHOOLS OF 
CueEMIsTRY IN THE UntrepD Kinepom. By W. Gregory, M.D. Taylor 
and Walton. 

Tus pamphlet is likely to be as useful as it is well-timed. We are much 

gratified to find that the attention of Government has been directed to the 

importance of chemistry asa branch of national education, and that some 
preliminary steps have been taken to extend a knowledge of the subject 

i the people. Wednesday evening, March 16th, we attended the 

second of a course of popular lectures on chemistry, delivered by Dr Reid, 

at Exeter Hall, under the patronage of the Committee of Council of Educa- 
tion. An audience larger perhaps than any ever before seen at a chemical 
lecture, had assembled; the t room was nearly filled, and at least 

2,000 persons were present. Reid appeared well qualified for his task. 

He has a clear, sonorous voice, with great fluency of expression, and his 

illustrations are frequently very happy. The lecture, however, was 

scarcely so simple and elementary as we could have desired for so nume- 
rous a class, unacquainted, as the majority must have been, with the first 
principles of the science. An elaborate explanation of the action of the 
are failed altogether. He forgot, also, to mention the names of some 
of the substances upon which he was experimenting, so that when his ar- 
gument was understood (which was generally the case) it did not always 
convey the information required. One of the s used appeared to be 
that of carbonic acid, but it was not named. ementary teachers cannot 
be too careful in their first steps; the common error is to presume too 
much upon the intelligence of the pupil. It is not improbable (we judge 
from the appearance of the audienee) that there were more than a hun- 

persons present who had not aclear idea of the meaning of the terms 

“cylinder,” “retort,” &c. Dr Reid’s lectures will, however, without doubt 

ive a great stimulus to this branch of education ; and ifas a popular teacher 
e has some defects, it would not be easy to find another teacher (Faraday 
excepted) who has so few. 

Dr Gregory’s pamphlet relates less to the means which should he taken 
for popularizing the science, than to the facilities required for its pursuit 
by advanced students. He shows that we have long ago ceased to bear 
our full share in chemical discoveries, through the want of those facilities 
for further progress which are only to be found upon the continent. 
There are few persons who do not recognize the great importance of che- 
mistry, and to whom the facts disclosed by Professor Gregory will not be 
a matter of regret ; yet few are aware of the extent to which chemical 
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manufactures are essential to our national prosperity, and inextricably in- 
terwoven in the whole fabric of those useful arts on which our physical 
comfort and happiness, as well as our trade and commerce, are entirely 
dependent. 


Professor Gregory admirably illustrates this by a sketch of the history 
of the manufacture of sulphuric acid. In such quantities is this acid re- 
uired for various useful purposes, that the raw material alone (sulphur) 
orms an important trade with Sicily, a temporary stoppage of which 
almost occasioned a war between the two countries; that the vessels in 
which, in the ~ manufactories, it is made, would contain with ease 
a moderate sized house of two stories ; and the platinum stills in which it: 
is concentrated cost from 1,000/. to 1,500/., the demand for which alone 
renders the working of the Russian mines of this metal profitable. The 
low price at which our manufacturers prepare it, influences greatly that of 
many other substances; such are soda, soap, glass, paper, and bleaching 
powder. But for the discovery of the latter, and its low price, we may 
safely say our cotton manufactures would never have attained their pre- 
sent development. 


“ To bleach in the old style, the first requisite is land, and that good and well. 
exposed meadow-land. The cloth must be exposed for several weeks, and that 
only during summer, to sun and air, and must besides be constantly watered by 
hand. Nowa single manufactory in Glasgow bleaches, on the new system, on 
an average, 1,400 pieces of cloth daily throughout the year, Let us consider what 
an amount of capital would be required merely to rent the land necessary for 
bleaching in the old manner this enormous quantity of cloth in the vicinity of a 
large city ;—let us reflect on the time and Jabour. that would be indispensable, and 
we shall soon perceive, that with such burdens the British manufacturer could 
not compete with his rivals on the continent, where vast tracts of fine meadow land 
might be had distant from any great city at a far cheaper rate and in a more sunny 
climate. The superiority of our machinery would thus be in a great measure neu- 
tralized, were it not for the manufacture of bleaching powder, which, in its turn, 
depends on those of sulphuric acid and soda.” 


This exhibits in a striking manner the benefits which the science of che- 
mistry has conferred on us through our manufactures ; yet it is but one of 
many that might have been quoted with equal effect. hen we consider 
that England owes her present elevation among the nations of the world, 
not to her military or naval victories—for these have indeed been barren 
triumphs—but to her victories over matter, achieved by her persevering 
peopie—to her superiority in manufactures ; when we see, moreover, the 
important part which chemistry has played in enabling her to attain this 
superiority, we must surely arrive, with the Professor, at the conclusion 

—_ 

“If any nation is bound to promote and encourage the study of chemistry, it is 

the British nation.” 


Yet what are the facts ? 

“ If we investigate the subject we shall find that the opportunities afforded in 
this country for the study of practical chemistry are exceedingly limited ; and that, 
in point of fact, we possess no institution where the student can acquire at a reason- 
able rate the art of scientific research in the only way in which it can be really 
acquired,—that is, by constant practice in the laboratory. 

“* The elements of chemistry must be always taught in lectures, and for these there 
may be said to be suitable provision in this country. But lectures are not sufficient ; 
they cannot carry the student beyond the elements; and the idea of teaching the 
art of research in lectures is quite absurd. That art consists in the making of ex- 
periments, with a view to ascertain some new truth or to correct some error. 
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Every experiment may be regarded as a question addressed to nature; the pheno- 
mena observed are the words of the language in which nature answers the question ; 
and it is only when the inquirer is familiar with the language, and when the ques- 
tion is distinctly put, that an answer can be expected. If these conditions be ful- 
filled, the answer is obtained without fail, and the observer is capable of interpret- 
ing it. 

J Now, in the leeture-room we ean only learn the alphabet, as it were, of this 
new language, the elements of the new speech; such are, for example, the pro- 
perties of matter, the laws of combination, and the characters by which one body is 
to be distinguished from another. It is in the laboratory alone that we can 
learn the use of this alphabet,—that we can become familiar with the words it 
yields,—that we can learn to shape our questions aright, and to read the answers.’ 


This is an excellent illustration, and to every one acquainted with the 
subject its appositeness will be at once apparent. As well might we ex- 
pect a weath just taught his alpha beta to translate Homer at sight, as 
expect one merely conversant with the elements of chemistry to hold con- 
verse with nature, and discover her hidden secrets,—hidden, it is true, 
from such tyros, but willingly granted to those who ask in the language 
of the initiated ; for it is not too much to say that— 

“No question has ever been distinctly addressed to nature in the language of 
experiment which has not received an answer: that no problem has been clearly 
given which has not been experimentally resolved. 

Practical courses are indeed given in our medical schools, which the 
students are obliged to attend; but these are confined to the more per- 
fectly illustrating the lecture ; to the impressing the elements on the minds 
of the students; to pharmacy; and the detecting of poisons. To these 
subjects one hour daily for three months is devoted ? 

Liebig has shown, in his late most interesting work on the application 
of chemistry to agriculture and physiology, that these sciences are inti- 
mately connected with chemistry. That it is to chemistry we must look 
for an elucidation of those mysterious diseases which have hitherto baffled 
the faculty. Is it by a practical course, such as we have described, that 
our young physicians are to be made useful labourers in a field which pro- 
mises to yield such blessings to suffering humanity? And if insufficient 
for them, how much more so for those who wish to study chemistry as a 
profession? How totally inadequate for the purposes of the manufacturer ! 

But practical chemistry is necessarily an expensive study; probably 
more expensive than any other branch of education. To teach it effectively 
to a class, a convenient and spacious laboratory is required ; complete sets 
of apparatus, furnaces, hearths, &c. Besides this great outlay, a consi- 
derable annual expenditure is necessary for fuel, chemical materiel, salaried 
assistants, &c. 

In this country the laboratory is generally provided by the university, 
while the cost of apparatus, fuel, materiel, and assistant devolves on the 

rofessors. It is not surprising, therefore, that our laboratories, thus 
eft to the often scanty means of a ~—- individual, should be far from 
complete ; and that in those where working pufils are admitted, the fee 
charged should be so disproportionate to the means of most students, as to 
reduce these to a very insignificant number, and to drive the restrabroad, 
or to direct their attention to other pursuits. It is thus the science has 
become neglected amongst us, It is thus we have fallen from our “high 
estate ;”’ for the country which produced a Cavendish, a Priestley, a Davy, 
a Wollaston, and other great names, has ceased to bear her due share in 
the glorious labour of discovery! To such a state have we been for years 
reduced that— - 


** When a student desires to become practically familiar with the processes ems 
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ployed in Organic Analysis, he cannot do so at home, but muet go either to Paris, 
to Berlin, to Gottingen, or to Giessen, where he will see these important operations 
hourly practised.” 


We deplore the mean, niggardly, spirit which has brought things to such a 
pass! A few years ago we were driven by the want of instruction com- 
plained of, to avail ourselves of the more liberal institutions of France, 
and in many an argument have had to succumb, and acknowledge the 
inferiority of our country inthis respect. Professor Gregory clearly shows, 
that we cannot i for any amelioration of the <p until proper labo- 
ratories are provided and entertained by the public purse, so as to enable 
the lecturer to admit working students at a moderate charge. This, and 
this alone, he shows to be the cause of the flourishing condition of the 
school established at Giessen under Professor Liebig, which he justly cites 
as a perfect model ; it having done more for the science of late years than 
all the other schools combined, and being the resort of students from all 
parts of the world. 


Now what is the sum required for the establishment of such a school ? 
What is the sum for which wé have bartered our scientific reputation ; and 
for which our students have had to beg for instruction from the bounty of 
the foreigner? Our enumeration of expenses has caused alarm ; an appre- 
hension exists, that the professor wants an establishment as expensive as a 
royal stable or kennel. His wishes are far more humble, and for that rea- 
son probably far more likely to remain ungratified. The expense of con- 
structing the laboratory of Giessen, built under the superintendence of 
Professor Liebig himself, was 1,120/.! The annual expense of fuel, mate- 
riel, &c., 134/,!! 


Again we say, we are ashamed of our niggardliness. Is the petty 
state of Hesse Darmstadt to have its flourishing school of chemistry ; to 
teach students from all parts of the world; while Britain is without, be- 
cause she cannot raise 1,000/. to form, and a few hundred pounds to enter- 
tain it? Out of the thousands annually squandered in state processions 
and such like buffoonery, cannot a few hundreds be spared to promote a 
reasonable, an useful object? May we not sacrifice folly to wisdom? or 
have the upholders of our aristocratic system, the patrons of the present 
state of things, a vested interest in ignorance ; and must its existence 
therefore be perpetuated ? ; 

“ There never was a time at which the study of chemistry promised more splendid 
results than it now does, The scientific world is occupied, among other subjects, 
with the applications of the newly created science of organic chemistry to agricul- 
ture and physiology, as developed in a late work by Prof. Liebig. That most 
interesting volume shows, that we are only at the commencement of an epoch, in 
which the labours of those who have established the principles of organic chemistry 
will be applied to practice, leading to results the value of which to mankind cannot 
be estimated.” 


Nay more than this: Liebig’s work shows us that we may already deduce 
immense practical benefits to agriculture from the existing science. He 
shows us that the true pabulum of plants is no chimerical humus, the pro- 
duct of vegetation ; but consists for the most part of salts, which may be 
supplied artificially, and of which large quantities are now wasted. He 
shows us further, that we have the means of knowing positively when this 
food is required ; for, by analysis, we know the constituents of plants ; by 
analysis we can ascertain whether these constituents exist in the soil, and 
in what quantity. If they are deficient, and we know that the atmosphere 
cannot supply them, the deficiency must be made up artificially. Yet all 
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this implies a knowledge of research ; knowledge we have shown not to be 
obtained in England. But for this, what prospects for our agriculturists ! 
For the first time we see the true principles on which agriculture must be 
conducted. Will not such prospects influence our /and-loving legislators ? 
Will not prospects of increased production, of augmented rents, induce 
them to promote a branch of education they have long so shamefully neg- 
lected? Wehope so. After our experience of this neglect, we have little 
faith in their love of science ; little faith in their desire to see diffused the 
blessings its cultivation yields ; but much in their self-interest. I, 


EDUCATION. : 
A GrammaticaL Cuart, or a Key to Enociisnh Grammar. By W. W. 
King. 18mo. London: Houlston. 1841. Pp. 76. 


Tuts little work consists of two large Tables of Grammar, with a text showing 
how grammar is to be — t by the aid of the tables. The first table gives 
the various parts of speech, their divisions, subdivisions, &e. The second 
comprises the conjugation of theverb. The text (which is given in the form 
of question and answer) studies to unite clearness with great brevity, and 
discards the mass of comparatively useless matter by which grammar is usu- 
ally overlaid, and rendered unintelligible and disgusting to beginners. 


Geography of the Bible, or some Account of the Countries and Places men- 
tioned in Holy Scripture. 18mo. London, 1841. Pp.194. Religious 
Tract Society. 


A very full and useful work, apparently compiled with much care, and neatly 
got up, with two excellent maps. 


*,° We have received from the Religious Tract Society, from Mr Murray, and 
other publishers, a greater number of educational works than we find it possible to 
notice in the present number. They will receive due attention in our next. Our 
limited space at present will only admit of the following : — 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY OLIVER AND BOYD , 
EDINBURGH. 


Reading, Grammar, &c. 
A First Reading Book, for the Use of Schools, &e. By Dr McCulloch. 12mo. 
A Second Reading Book, for the Use of Schools, &c. By Dr McCulloch. 
12mo. 


These little works present the difficulties of reading very gradually, and are 
among the best that have been published. 


A Third Reading Book, containing Simple Pieces in Prose and Verse. By 
Dr McCulloch. 12mo. Fifth Edition. 1841, Pp. 144. 


This is a very good collection of small pieces for ygung readers. The author has 
made free use of the works of Mrs Barbauld, Mrs Marcet, Miss Edgeworth, Miss 
Taylor, and others; the book is well got up, and uncommonly cheap; still we 
hardly think it supplies the want which has been long felt of a¥very simple 
reading book for the youngest children. Such a book has yet to be written, for it 
cannot be compiled; and supposes talent of no ordinary description, We know of 
no person save Miss Edgeworth who could have done it; and she has not, The 
present work, and several others that might be named, would follow it perfectly. 


A Series of Lessons in Prose and Verse, progressively arranged, &c. By 
Dr McCulloch. 12mo. 1841. Twelfth Edition. Pp. 222. 


! This is an exceedingly good selection for young persons, Many interesting 
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extracts from recent authors in prose and verse are given; and the work well de- 
serves the encouragement it has received. It is well got up, and very cheap. 


A Course of Elementary Reading in Science and Literature, compiled from 
Popular Writers, &c.; with Wood-cuts. By Dr McCulloch. 12mo. 1840. 
Ninth Edition. Pp. 362. 


This is also a good book for the older classes of common schools. It is well 
printed, and, considering the quantity of matter, is very cheap. 


Principles of Elocution, containing numerous Rules, Observations, and 
Exercises on Pronunciation, Pauses, Inflections, &c.; also copious 
Extracts in Prose and Poetry. By Thos. Ewing. Edinburgh. 12mo. 
1840. Twenty-fourth Edition. Pp. 410. 


This work is valuable chiefly for the great mass of extracts it presents, from the 
best authors, after the manner of Enfield’s ‘ Speaker.’ 


Rudiments of English Grammar, for the Use of Schools. By A. Reid, A.M. 
Second Edition. 12mc. 1839. Pp. 46. 


A very common-place work. Brevity is its chief recommendation. 


Rudiments of English Composition, &c. with copious Exercises, for the Use 
of Schools. By A.Reid, A.M. Second Edition. 12mo. 1840. Pp. 134. 


The matter of this work is much better than its arrangement. A judicious 
teacher might gather many useful hints and exercises from it. But he must pick 
and choose ; for the author gives exercises on pointing sentences before he comes to 
the sentences themselves, and commits many similar blunders. He also thinks 
it necessary to give rules for spelling! 


A Manual of English Grammar, Philosophical and Practical; with Exercises 
adapted to the Analytical Mode of Tuition ; for the Use of Schools or 
Private Students. By Dr McCulloch. Seventh Edition. 18mo,. 1841. 


Pp. 180. 


This work shows ability and research, and is by no means to be classed with the 
school grammars which appear in shoals. Yet it is not to be recommended for the 
earliest grammar classes in schools, as the most elementary and important parts of 
grammar are not treated in a sufficiently detailed and familiar manner for beginners. 
Advanced pupils might use it with much advantage as a text-book with an intelli- 
gent teacher. 


Prefixes and Affixes of the English Language, with Examples. To be com- 
mitted to Memory. Extracted chiefly from Dr McCulloch’s Manual of 
English Grammar. 18mo. Pp. 12. 2d. 

We see no advantage that could result from learning these little vocabularies by 
heart. If they had been arranged alphabetically in one vocabulary they would have 


been useful for reference. 


Oliver and Boyd's Tales. 


The Orphan; or the True Principles of Religious Education illustrated. 
By the Author of ‘Poetic Sketches,’ ‘The Two Cousins,’ &c. 18mo. 
Edinburgh. 1841. Pp. 152. 


An exceedingly feeble performance. 


Diversions of Hollycot ; or the Mother’s Art of Thinking. By the Author 
of ‘Clan Albin,’ &c. - Second Edition. 18mo, Edinburgh, 1840. 


Pp. 236. 

This little work is entitled toa high place among the best recent works of instruc- 
tion. It is a work on morals; but the aa grows naturally out of the thoughts, 
feelings, and actions of real children. We feel a relief in the absence of those prim 
little patterns of perfection which abound in children’s books, and spout forth an 
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endless stream of virtuous abstractions such as no child ever could enunciate or 

conceive. That every part of this book will be considered “ diversion” we are not 

sure; but we are certain that any intelligent child would derive much interest and 

improvement from perusing and commenting on it with an intelligent mother. 

Stories from the History of Scotland, &c. By the Rev. A. Stewart. 18mo. 
Edinburgh, 1837. Third Edition. Pp. 280. 

These stories are tolerably well told; but half the number, in twice as great 
detail, would have been preferable for children, who seldom relish historical abstrac- 
tions or abridgements. It would also have been better if the stories had related 
less exclusively to feuds and bloodshed. 

Oliver and Boyd's Catechisms. 

These little tracts, in various departments of human knowledge, eee 
to have been commenced at a time when there was a mania for catechisms 
in the land, and they are the best of their kind. The indolent, ig- 
norant teacher prefers setting tasks to be learnt by rote; and the 
catechism plan suits his purpose admirably. But we cannot conceive why 
disquisitions on the British constitution, essays on political economy, or 
treatises on chemistry and natural philosophy, should assume this uninviting 
form, when no one supposes that they will be committed to memory. In 
some few of the “conversations,” which have been rendered so popular 
by Mrs Marcet, a dramatic interest was excited, somewhat akin to that of 
the ancient dialogue. In the catechisms nothing of the sort is attempted; 
the question is usually an unseemly interruption of the narrative, though 
sometimes it merely forms part of it, and one might ask which is the 
question and which the answer, if the letters Q and A were not carefully 
placed. 

A Catechism of Chemistry. By H. Reid. 18mo. 

A Catechism of Heat. By H. Reid. 18mo. 

A Catechism of Natural Philosophy. By G. Lees. Two Parts. 
A Catechism of Astronomy. By H. Reid. 

These tracts are well executed ; and give as much information on their respec- 
tive subjects as could be expected in tracts of from sixty to ninety pages each. It 
is, however, a great mistake to suppose that a subject is rendered fit for a child by 
extreme condensation and abridgement ;—it is, in reality, only rendered so much 
the more difficult. Amplification, not compression, is what the beginner requires. 
Catechism of the History of England. By P. Smith. 

Catechism of the History of Scotland. By W. Morrison. 

A complete history of a country in ninety pages can only be a chronology, or 
rather selections from a chronology, and as such these works are respectably 
executed, 

Catechism of English Grammar. By G. Milligan. 
Catechism of English Composition. By R. Connel. 

The English Grammar differs from the usual school books in being shorter and 
clearer. It contains quite enough for a child—too much, indeed, the child would 
say, if he had a vcice in the matter. 

The tract on Composition is an abridgement of the matter contained in such 
works as Blair’s ‘ Lectures ;’ but it is too much condensed to be of us@in schools, 
Catechism of Latin Grammar. By G. Milligan. 

Contains as much as ‘any schoolboy should learn until he gets into the higher 
classes. 

Catechism of French Grammar. By James Longmoor. G. Wells and C, 
Brement. 


It should be a maxim in elementary grammars to give nothing at first that is not 
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of primary importance. The exceptions should usually be banished to the second 
part, or toan appendix. Grammar writers (ineluding the authors of this Catechism) 
do not see this, The extravagant length to which the verb is drawn out would 
alone make us hesitate to adopt the work. 


Catechism of Political Economy. By T. Murray, LL.D. 
Catechism of the British Constitution. By a Member of the Faculty of 
Advocates. 


These tracts afford a good deal of information on their respective subjects, and 
are respectably executed. 


Catechism of the Works of Creation. By Peter Smith, A.M. 


Mr Smith must have a singular notion of the works of creation if he supposes 
that he can make a suitable catechism on them in seventy small pages. What can 
a child learn from a book that professes to teach the sciences, including religion 
and morals, in seventy pages, with ‘‘ suitable reflections” to boot, even though it 
be illustrated by seven engravings? it is quite ridiculous to suppose that the pur- 
poses of education can be served | by such works as this, 


Catechism of Zoology. By R. Hamilton, M.D. 


A very good compendium of the subject, according to the arrangement of 
Cuvier. 


Catechism of the Natural History of Man. By James Nicol, 


This also is an interesting tract on its subjeét. 


Catechism of Christian Instruction. By Rev. Robert Morehead, D.D. 


This tract includes the historical as well as doctrinal part of the subject ; and 
it is obvious that so large a field cannot be satisfactorily gone over in so few 
pages. 

Oliver and Boyd’s Works on Arithmetic. 
Lessons in Arithmetic for Junior Classes; with Tables, &c. By James 
Trotter. 18mo. Edinburgh. 6d. 
Key to the above. 6d. 


A collection of sums for the young pupil ; and as well suited tothe purpose as 
many a larger one. 


The Principles of Arithmetic, and their Application to Business, &c. By 
A. Ingram, 18mo. Edinburgh, 1841. is. bound. 
Key to the above. By A. Ingram and J. Trotter. 2s. 6d. 


A respectable work on the ordinary plan, differing in no material point from 
other works in general use. 


Melrose’s Concise System of Practical Arithmetic. Revised, &c., by A. In- 
gram and J. Trotter. 18mo. Edinburgh, 1841. 1s. 6d. bound. 
Key to the above, 4s. 6d. bound. 


The same remark will apply to this work. It contains also many pages on life 
annuities, compound interest, and other abstruse subjeets, unsuited to ordinary 
schools, 


Dr Hutton’s Complete Treatise on Practical Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 
By J. Trotter. 12mo. Edinburgh. 3s. bound, ~ 
The Book-keeping separately. 2s. 


All the above remarks apply to this well-known arithmetic. The treatise on 
book-keeping is not sufficiently simple and practical. The book-keeping of school- 
masters is much too fine forcommon use. A small work on book-keeping and other 
points cotmected with common trades and small businesses is still wanting. 
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A Concise System of Mathematics in Theory and Practice. By A. Ingram. 
With Additions, &., by J. Trotter. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1840. 7s. 6d. 
bound. 

Key to the above. 9s. 6d. bound. 

This is one of the most comprehensive works extant ; it includes algebra, geome- 
try, trigonometry, conic sections, mensuration of all kinds, practical gunnery, &c. ; 
and some space is devoted to artificer’s work and the strength of materials : a num- 
ber of useful tables are appended. As ageneral text-book, it is superior to most 
works, and much more portable and cheap than any we could name. 


A Manual of Logarithms and Practical Mathematics, &c. By James Trotter. 
12mo. Edinburgh, 1841. 4s. 6d. 


This work contains a great number of tables used in the mathematics, natural 
philosophy, and mensuration; with a long introduction explanatory of the use of 
the tables, and including an epitome of mensuration and trigonometry. It is a 
portable, useful, and cheap work. 


Q. Horatii Flacci Opera. Cura J. Hunter, LL.D. 18mo. Edinburgh : Oliver 
and Boyd, 1837. 3s. 
P. Virgilii Maronis Opera. Cura J. Hunter, LL.D. 18mo, Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd, 1839. 3s. 6d. 
Very beautiful pocket editions of the text of Horace and Virgil. 


C. C. Sallustii: Bellum Catilinarium et Jugurthinum. Cura J. Hunter, LL.D. 
18mo. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1838. 2s. 


A neat pocket edition ; with an interpretation of the difficult passages, and notes 
at the foot of the page. 


T. Livii Patavini Hist. Belli Punici Secundi Libri V Priores. Cura J. Hun- 
ter, LL.D. 12mo, Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1840. 4s, 
A neat edition of part of Livy, with notes on the various readings. 


Cornelii Nepotis Vite. Studio A. Stewart. 18mo. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd, 1840. 3s. 

A very useful school edition. The quantities of the syllables are marked; the 
difficult passages are translated at the bottom of the page; and there are appended 
a chronological table, an explanation of the Roman calendar, a Latin vocabulary, 
and a vocabulary of proper names. 

C. C. Sallustii Opera Exceptis Fragmentis Omnia, etc. Studio J. Dymock, 
LL.D. 18mo. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1840. 2s. 6d. 

A very neat and cheap edition, containing a few explanatory notes, and a very 
full geographical and historical index, which must render it of great service to the 
student. 


Decerpta ex P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon Libris; with English Notes, 
and a Mythological, oy oe ee and Historical Index. By G. Fergu- 
son, A.M. 18mo. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1838. 2s. 6d. 

The explanatory notes and very copious index to these selections will render 

* Ovid’ far more intelligible and entertaining to the*young scholar than he has 

hitherto been. The work is very well got up, and remarkably cheap, 


M. Corderii a seme Centuria Selecta, etc. A. G. Milligan. 18mo. 
Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd, 1831. 2s. 


In this well-known selection the difficult passages are explained, and a copious 
vocabulary is added. 


M. T. Ciceronis Opera Selecta. In usum Academiz Edensis. 18mo, Edin- 
burgh : Oliver and Boyd, 1839. 4s. 6d. 


This very neat volume contains the text of as much of the writings of the Roman 
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orator as most readers find time to peruse. It contains seven orations, the ‘ Brutus,’ 
- *Cato Major, and Lelius,’ the ‘ Somnium Scipionis,’ and a selection from his 
jetters. 


Classical Works of Oliver and Boyd. 


Ruddiman’s Latin Rudiments. With Appendix. By Dr John Hunter. 12mo. 
Edinburgh, 1838. 1s. 6d. bound. 
A good edition of a well-known work. 


Rudiments of the Latin Language. With an Appendix. For the Use of 
the Edinburgh Academy. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1841. 2s. bound. 


A respectable work, containing what is essential for a beginner, the less useful 
parts being banished to the appendix. 


Grammatical Exercises on the Moods, Tenses, and Syntax of the Latin 
Language. With Notes, and a Vocabulary. By G. Ferguson, A.M. 
18mo, Edinburgh, 1841. 2s. 


A good edition of Turner’s Exercises, with a useful), vocabulary. 


Mair’s Introduction to Latin Syntax. With an English and Latin Vocabu- 
lary, and Vocabulary of Proper Names, &c. &c. By the Rev. A. 
Stewart. 18mo. Edinburgh, 1842. 3s. 


A remarkably neat pocket edition of these well-known exercises. 


Ruddiman’s Grammatice Latine Institutiones. By Dr Hunter. 12mo. 
Cupar, 1818. 


Latin Delectus. With a copious Vocabulary. For the Use of the Edin- 
burgh Academy. 18mo. Edinburgh, 1840. 3s, bound. 


This Delectus commences with easy sentences, proceeds to longer passages, and 
ends with five lives from Cornelius Nepos. It is as good a work of the kind as we 
have seen ; but we think that it resembles other selections by introducing difficult 
passages too soon, The vocabulary is very full and good, 


Rudiments of the Greek Language. For the Use of the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1837. 3s. 6d. bound. 
A respectable Greek and English grammar, with a long vocabulary of anomalous 
and defective verbs. 
Greek Extracts. With a copious Vossheleny, &c. For the Use of the 
Edinburgh Academy. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1838, 3s. 6d. bound. 
This work is well suited for beginners, who are not very young. It is beautifully 
printed, 
Geography. 
A System of Geography, on a New and Easy Plan, including Elements 
of Astronomy, Problems on the Globes, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary, 
&c. By Thomas Ewing. Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1839. 
4s. 6d. bound; or with Nine Maps, 6s.6d. Pp. 327. 
This work is on the common plan; but is much more full than usual in its 


details, which are better classified than in the ordinary school books, and is one 
of the best of its kind. Maps tolerable. 


A Compendium of Modern Geography, with Remarks, &c. Questions for 
Examination, and —_ Tables, &c. By the Rev. A. Stewart. 
Sixth Edition. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1839. 3s. 6d. bound, With Maps. 
Pp. 324. 

A respectable school book, not materially differing from others. After each 
division a Gazetteer of the principal places is given. Maps tolerable. 
Vor. XXXVITI. No. II. Kx 
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Outlines of Geography, for the Use of the Edinburgh Academy: in Two 
Parts. Part I. Modern Geography. Sixth Edition. 12mo. Edinburgh, 
1838. 2s.6d. bound. Pp. 140. Part II. Ancient Geography. Fifth 
Edition. 1840. 3s. bound. Pp. 162. 


These volumes, which are brief and well arranged, are confined strictly to 
geography. No maps. 
Rudiments of Modern Geography, with an Appendix, &c. By A. Reid, 
A.M. Third Edition. 18mo. Edinburgh, 1840. Fp. 108. Is. 
This little work professes to be an introduction to the four which precede. It 
contains enough for ordinary schools, and is very cheap. No maps. 


An Outline of Sacred Geography, with references to Passages of Scripture 
and Notes, chiefly Historical and Descriptive. By A. Reid, A.M. 18mo. 
Edinburgh, 1840. 6d. Pp. 48. 

Half this tract consists of scripture references, and half of on notes. It 
contains as much 4s schools require, and is respectably executed. A wood-cut map. 


Catechism of Geography. By H. Murray. Sixth Edition. 18mo. 1839. 
9d. Pp. 108. 


One of the cheapest and best of the smaller works on geography. 


FICTION. 
Zanont. By the Author of ‘Night and Morning.’ 3 vols. Saunders and 
Otley 


Memoirs or Extraorpinary Porutar Detustons. By Charles Mackay. 
Vol. III. Bentley. 


Tue above works should be read together ;—Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s 
new novel being founded upon the history of the alchymists, or seekers 
after the philosopher's stone and the water of life, of whom a very full and 
interesting account will be found in Mr Mackay’s third volume of ‘ Popular 
Delusions.’ Zanoni is a Rosicrucian ; a member of the sect which first began 
to excite attention in Germany about the year 1605. It is doubtful whe- 
ther there ever was such a person as Rosencreutz, its reputed founder ; 
but Mr Mackay observes that the sect exercised a remarkable influence upon 
opinion during their brief career, and have left a permanent impression 
upon the character of European literature. 

“ Before their time, alchymy was but a grovelling delusion; and theirs is the 
merit of having spiritualised and refined it. They also enlarged its sphere, and 
supposed the possession of the philosopher’s stone to be, not only the means of 
wealth, but of health and happiness; and the instrument by which man could com- 
mand the services of superior beings, control the elements to his will, defy the ob- 
structions of time and space, and acquire the most intimate knowledge of all the 
secrets of the universe, Wild and visionary as they wege, they were not without 
their uses ; if it were only for having purged the superstitions of Europe of the 
dark and disgusting forms with which the monks had peopled it, and substi- 
tuted, in their stead, a race of mild, graceful, and beneficent beings.” 

Michael Mayer, a physician who had ruined his fortune and injured his 
health in searching for the philosopher’s stone, drew up a report of the 
tenets and ordinances of the new fraternity, which was published at Cologne 
— year 1615. He described their rules of conduct to be six in num- 

er — 


“ First, That, in their travels, they should gratuitously cure all diseases, 
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“Secondly. That they should always dress in conformity to the fashion of the 
country in which they resided. 

“ Thirdly. That they should, once every year, meet together in the place ap- 
pointed by their fraternity, or send in writing an available excuse. 

“ Fourthly. That every brother, whenever he felt inclined to die, should choose 
@ person worthy to succeed him. 

“ Fifthly. That the words ‘ Rose-cross’ should be the marks by which they 
should recognise each other. 

“ Sixthly. That their fraternity should be kept secret for six times twenty 
years, 

“ They asserted that these laws had been found incribed in a golden book in the 
tomb of Rosencreutz, and that the six times twenty years from his death expired in 
1604. They were consequently called upon, from that time forth, to promulgate 
their doctrine for the welfare of mankind.” 


For the first eight years the attention excited by the new sect was con- 
fined to Germany, but in the beginning of March, 1623, the people of 
Paris were surprised to find all their walls placarded with the following 
manifesto :— 

“ We, the deputies of the principal College of the Brethren of the Rose-cross, 
have taken up our abode, visible and invisible, in this city, by the grace of the 
Most High, towards whom are turned the hearts of the just. We show and teach 
without books or signs, and speak all sorts of languages in the countries where we 
dwell, to draw mankind, our fellows, from error and from death.” 


The curiosity excited by this placard*was converted into alarm by some 
ublications which followed, professing to give an account of the mysterious 
sicrucians, and of the compact they had entered into with the devil. 


“ It was believed by the populace, and by many others whose education should 
have taught them better, that persons of a mysterious aspect used to visit the 
inns and hotels of Paris, and eat of the best meats and drink of the best wines, and 
then suddenly melt away into thin air when the landlord came with the reckoning. 
That gentle maidens, who went to bed alone, often awoke in the night and found 
men in bed with them, of shape more beautiful than the Grecian Apollo, who im- 
mediately became invisible when an alarm was raised. It was also said that many 
persons found large heaps of pure gold in their houses, without knowing from 
whence they came. All Paris was in alarm. No man thought himself secure of 
his goods, no maiden of her virginity, or wife of her chastity, while these Rosicru- 
cians were abroad.” , 


Soon another placard appeared to the following effect, increasing the com- 
motion :— 


“ If any one desires to see the brethren of the Rose-cross from curiosity only, he 
will never communicate with us. But if his will really induces him to inscribe his 
name in the register of our brotherhood, we, who can judge of the thoughts of all 
men, will convince him of the truth of our promises. For this reason we do not 
publish to the world the place of our abode. Thought alone, in unison with the 
sincere will of those who desire to know us, is sufficient to make us known to them, 
and them to us.” 


The efforts of the police failed to discover the authors of these placards. 
The Church took up the question, and a Jesuit, the Abbé Gaultier, wrote a 
book to prove that the Rosicrucians were no other than disciples of Luther, 
sent to promulgate his heresy :— 


“The fraternity thus attacked defended themselves as well as they were able, 
They denied that they used magic of any kind, or that they consulted the devil. 
They said they were all happy; that they had lived mote than a century, and 
expected to live many centuries more; and that the intimate knowledge which 
they possessed of all natare was communicated to them by God himself as a reward 
for their piety and utter devotion to his service, Those were in error who derived 
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their name from a cross of roses, or called them drunkards. Toset the world right 
on the first point, they reiterated that they derived their name from Christian 
Rosencreutz, their founder ; and, to answer the latter charge, they repeated. that 
they knew not what thirst was, and had higher pleasures than those of the palate. 
They did not desire to meddle with the politics or religion of any man or set of 
men, although they could not help denying the supremacy of the Pope, and-look- 
ing upon him asa tyrant. Many slanders, they said, had been repeated respecting 
them ; the most unjust of which was, that they indulged in carnal appetites, and, 
under the cloak of their invisibility, erept into the chambers of beautiful maidens. 
They asserted, on the contrary, that the first vow they took on entering the society 
was a vow of chastity ; and that any one among them who transgressed in that parti- 
cular would immediately Jose all the adventages he enjoyed, and be exposed once 
more to hunger, woe, disease, and death, like other men. So strongly did they 
feel on the subject of chastity, that they attributed the fall of Adam solely to his 
want of this virtue. Besides defending themselves in this manner, they entered 
into a further confession of their faith. They discarded for ever all the old tales 
of sorcery and witchcraft, and communion with the devil. They said there were no 
such horrid, unnatural, and disgusting beings as the incubi and succubi, and the 
innumerable grotesque imps that men had believed in for so many ages. Man was 
not surrounded with enemies like these, but with myriads of beautiful and bene- 
ficent beings, all anxious to do him service. The air was peopled with sylphs, the 
water with undines or naiads, the bowels of the earth with gnomes, and the fire 
with salamanders. All these beings were the friends of man, and desired nothing 
so much as that men should purge themselves of all uncleanness, and thus be en- 
abled to see and converse with them. They possessed great power, and were 
unrestrained by the barriers of space or the obstructions of matter. 


The above is the foundation upon which Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer 
has erected his poetical and metaphysical superstructure. The novel 
has many faults, arising from hasty construction, and sometimes question- 
able philosophy, but its defects do not prevent a cheerful surrender of the 
imagination to the dreamy but yet lofty abstractions of the author. Indeed 
we prefer Sir E. L. Bulwer inthe ideal world of his own creating to real 
ground, on which he is less athome. He lives too much among books, or 
too exclusively in an artificial state of society, to be fairly equal to the task of 
depicting scenes of every-day life. The aim of the present novel is to 
spiritualise our subjects of contemplation ;—to lift the mind from its lowest 
sphere of action toa higher. The attempt is at least more successful than that 
of the majority of novels assuming a serious and religious tone. Perhaps 
no one, with the exception of Dickens, has succeeded so well in investing 
death with a charm, and in showing the poetry of the subject, as Sir E. L. 
Bulwer. The death-bed of Nell is inimitable, but the theme is one on which 
the author of ‘Zanoni’ has many eloquent passages. We extract the 
following :— 

* And now Viola is alone in the world, Alone in the home where loneliness 
had seemed from the cradle a thing that was not of nature. And at first the soli- 
tude and the stillness were insupportable. Have you, ye mourners, to whom these 
sibyl leaves, weird with many a dark enigma, shall be borne, have you not felt that 
when the death of some best-beloved one has made the Fearth and the heart deso- 
late—have you not felt as if the gloom of the altered home was too heavy for 
thought to bear ?—you would leave it, though a palace, even foracabin. And yet— 
sad to say—when you obey the impulse, when you fly from the walls, when in the 
strange place in which you seek your refuge nothing speaks to you of the lost, have 
ye not felt again a yearning for that very food to memory which was just before but 
bitterness and gall? Is it not almost impious and profane to abandon that dear 
hearth to strangers? And the desertion of the home where your parents dwelt, and 
blessed you, upbraids your conscience as if you had sold their tombs. Beautiful 
was the Etruscan superstition, that the ancestors became tke household gods. 
Deaf is the heart to which the Lares call from the desolate floors in vain, At first 
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Viola had, in her intolerable anguish, gratefully welcomed the refuge which the 
house and family of a kindly neighbour, much attached to her father, and who was 
one of the orchestra that Pisani shall perplex no more, had proffered to the orphan. 
But the company of the unfamiliar in our grief, the consolation of the stranger, how 
it irritates the wound! and then, to hear elsewhere the name of father, mother, 
child—~as if death came alone to you—to see elsewhere the calm regularity of those 
lives united in love and order, keeping account of happy hours, the unbroken time- 
piece of home, as if nowhere else the wheels were arrested, the chain shattered, the 
hands motionless, the chime still! No, the grave itself does not remind us of our 
loss like the company of those who have no loss to mourn. Go back to thy soli- 
tude, young orphan—go back to thy home; the sorrow that meets thee on the 
threshold can greet thee, even in its sadness, like the smile upon the face of the 
dead. And there, from thy casement, and there, from without thy door, thou 
seest still the tree, solitary as thyself, and springing from the clefts of the rock, but 
forcing its way to light,—as, through all sorrow, while the seasons yet can renew 
the verdure and bloom of youth, strives the instinct of the human heart! Only 
when the sap is dried up, only when age comes on, does the sun shine in vain for 
man and for the tree.” 

‘ Zanoni’ is not the best of Sir E. L. Bulwer's novels, but it will not detract 
from his reputation. 

The third volume of Mr Mackay’s ‘ History of Popular Delusions,’ besides 
the subject of ‘ Alchymy,’ relates to ‘ Fortune-telling’ and ‘ Animal Magnet- 
ism,’ and is, perhaps, the most interesting volume of the series. The work 
is one essential to the student of modern history. 


Tue Prayrettow: Tur Crorron Boys. A Tale. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau. London: Knight. 1841. 

We lament to find that the illness of the talented authoress has ob- 
liged her to close for the a with this tale, the series published 
under the title of ‘ The Playfellow.’ All who remember Miss Martineau’s 
indefatigable exertions in the cause of human improvement, will read 
with deep concern, in the preface to this little tale The Playfellow 
was undertaken for a private more than a public end. It has afforded 
me the satisfaction of feeling that I was doing something useful, while the 
work was light enough to suit the powers of an invalid. This light work 
py ne however, become too 8 tr na and I am obliged to bring it to 
a close.”’ 

Hugh, the hero of the tale, leaves the endearment of home for school 
—not school as it — to be—the large family, seeking under the guid- 
ance of intelligent affection to know, to gratify a thirst for knowledge, 


80 a implanted by nature, that even the dullest scholastic routine 


cannot wholly quench it,—but school, as it too frequently is, the arena 
upon which the bitter strife of competition is prematurely begun, where 
knowledge itself is sought as a means of personal distinction, and youth- 
ful affection must quail before the dread laugh of that miniature world. 
The way in which the severe discipline of the school brings out the 
stronger parts of Hugh’s character is well drawn, but it must never be 
forgotten, that a gentler spirit would have broken where the harder 
was only nerved to exertion, and this point might, we think, have been 
adverted to with advantage in the little work before us. The tale, how- 
ever, is one of great merit ; and, we think, the scene between Hugh and his 
mother, after the accident, one of the happiest efforts of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s pen. She speaks in it from her own heart to the hearts of 
others, and rarely does this eloquence fail. We wish we could transcribe 
the whole scene ; our limits will only allow one short extract :— 
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** And they soon felt a new and delicious pleasure, which none but the bitterly 
disappointed can feel.’ 

« * What is that?’ 

*¢ * The pleasure of rousing their souls to bear pain, and of agreeing with God 
silently, when nobody knows what is in their hearts. There is a great pleasure in 
the exereise of the body, in making the heart beat, and the limbs glow, in a run by 
the sea-side, or a game in the play-ground; but this is nothing to the pleasure 
there is in exercising one’s soul in bearing pain, in finding one’s heart glow with the 
hope that one is pleasing God.’ ” 


Rama.ine Recottections or A Sotprer or Fortune. By W. H. Maxwell, 
author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ ‘ Wild Sports of the West,’ &c. With 
a Portrait of the Author, and Illustrations by H. K. Browne. Dublin: 
Curry. London: Longman and Co. 1842. 


Tue tales which form the present volume, we are informed by the author, 

have all some foundation in reality. ‘The Outcast,’ which is the longest of 

the series, is the history of a being almost wholly devoid of human sym- 

pathy, and is well calculated to display in its true colours the miseries and 
orrors of warfare. 

‘ The Unknown,’ a picture of love and suicide, is followed by one of a 
different description— The Steeple-chace.’ The next, ‘The Deceased Plural- 
ist,’ affords the author an opportunity of lamenting over the privations of 
the established clergy, and the murder of tithe proctors ; but how cruel was 
the oppression which goaded the unfortunate peasantry to acts of retaliation, 
let Rathcormac reveal. 

The author may be a gallant soldier, but his attempts to ridicule Lord 
Morpeth and the homunculus of Stroud, the sobriquet he bestows on Lord 
John Russell, show him to be but a sorry wit. 

The remaining portion of the volume is filled with a tour, not sentimental, 
but much in the usual style of the author’s former rambles, followed by 
M‘Dermot’s story. If he intends the few sentences prefixed to the story of 
Major Campbell's tragical end as an apology for duelling, like all the ad- 
vocates for conyentional morality in opposition to the eternal laws of truth 
and justice, he has failed in the attempt. On the whole, notwithstanding 
its Orangeism, we doubt whether the present volume will increase the papu- 
larity of the author. 

The work is enriched with a portrait of Colonel Maxwell and his canine 


friend, by Grey, as well as a few illustrations of the tales by that clever 
artist, H. K. Browne. 


FINE ARTS. 


ELectrotint, on THE ART OF MAKING PAINTINGS IN SUCH A MANNER THAT 


Correr Pirates anp Biocks cAN BE TAKEN FROM THEM BY MEANS OF VOLTAIC 
Execrricity. Sampson. 


Tue above pamphlet gives an account of an important discovery, for which 
Mr Palmer, of Newgate street, has recently taken out a patent,—a further 
improvement upon the process of obtaining electrotype duplicates of copper- 
plate engravings. It is now no longer necessary that the original plates 
should he engraved. The design may be painted onthe plate with a peculiar 
composition prepared for the object. The paint used leaves a surface in relief, 
which, when placed in a solution of sulphate of copper, produces an electro- 
type plate with corresponding depressions, which may be worked as a plate 
engraved in the usual manner. The discovery is likely to effect quite a re- 
volution in this branch of the arts. Some beautiful specimens in the mezzo- 
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tinto style are exhibited by Mr Palmer, to whom we would refer the artist 
for further information, and also for a description of his adaptation of the 
new method to surface printing. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tue History or Guernsey, wiTH OccastonaL Notes or Jersey, ALDERNEY, 
anp Sark. By J. Duncan, Esq., B.A. Longman. 


Tue Masivocion, rrom Ancient Weis Manuscripts. By Lady Charlotte 
Guest. Part 4. Longman. 

Greece as A Kinepom. By F. Strong. Longman. 

Enquiry isto THE Ricur or VIsITATION AND SEARCH oF AMERICAN VEs- 
sets. By H. Wheaton, L.L.D, J. Miller. 

Sveecues or Lorp Campsett. A. and C. Black. 

BriraANNIA AFTER THE RoMANS, BEING AN ATTEMPT TO ILLUSTRATE THE 
Reuicious anp Poriticat Revo.utTions or THAT Province. Vol. 2. H.G. 
Bohn. 

Nores or a Hatr-ray Orricer. Vols. 1 and 2. By Capt. Jesse. J. 
Madden and Co. 

A Manuat or tue History or tHe Mippre Aces. Translated from the 
French work of Des Michels. By T.G. Jones. D. Nutt. 


Morat Acency, ano Man as a Morat Acent. By W. M‘Combie. 
Seeley and Co, 
Tue Year Book of Facts ror 1842, Tilt and Bogue. 


(An extremely useful collection of miscellaneous information on scientific 
subjects. ) 

Mesopotamia AND Assyria, Oliver and Boyd. 

Guiwe to Trape—the Mitier anv Coorer. C. Knight. 

Move Maprine, as suggestive of a General and Economical System of 
General Irrigation. By J. Denton. Weale. 

TeLecrapuic Rattways. Simpkin and Co. 

Treatise on Marine Surveyine aNp Hyprometry. By David Stevenson. 
A. and C. Black. 

Lonpon Interiors. Part5. Exerer Hatt anp Court or Common 
Counc. J. Mead. 

ENGLAND IN THE NineTEENTH Century; withsteel and wood illustrations. 
Parts 1, 2, and 3. How and Parsons. 

Dictionary or Gregk anv Roman Antiquities. Part 26. Taylor and 
Walton. 

*,* Several of the more important of the above will be noticed in our next Number. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESENT ConDITION OF THE IsLAND OF TRINIDAD, 
AND THE ACTUAL STATE OF THE EXPERIMENT OF NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 
By W. Hardin Burnley. Longman. 

Tue object of this pamphlet is to show, from the present scarcity of labour 

in Trinidad, the necessity of an organised plan to promote the immigra- 

tion of free labourers from Africa, The author is a resident planter, chair- 
man of the agricultural society of that colony, an intelligent man, and 
friendly to the interests of the coloured paguliciom, We entirely agree 
with him in the principle advocated, however we might differ upon the 
most eligible mode of carrying the principle into effect. It is a false 
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humanity that would prevent immigration in order to protect the eman- 
cipated slaves from the competition of a poorer class, Why is not that 
ag! class to share our sympathy? But this is not the only question. 

e have often said, and again repeat, that until free labour is cheaper 
than slave labour,—until the emancipated colonies can compete, on at least 
equal terms, with the colonies of other countries in which slavery still 
exists,—there is not the remotest chance of the total extinction of slavery. 
A scarcity of free labour is a premium upon the value of slave labour. The 
more difficult it is to manufacture sugar in Trinidad the better is it for 
Cuba, where the value of slavee, under our present system, will continue 
to rise in the market. ' ' 


Tue Journey Book or Encitanp: Kent, With Fifty-eight Engravings on 
—- and an Illuminated Map of the County. C. Knight and Co, 
London, 1842. 


Tue publisher of this work has proved himself a radical reformer in the re- 
public of letters, and has consequently incurred no small degree of hostility 
and annoyance from the old and systematic traders. Attacking confirmed 
prejudices and corrupt practices in their long established stronghold, Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, where Almanacks had been manufactured by wholesale for 
many years without the least attempt at improvement, he compelled his 
opponents not merely to introduce many improvements, but to reduce the 
prices of their goods. 

In the ‘ British Almanack’ and its companion, Mr Knight furnished the 
public with a large mass of useful and sound information for a moderate 
sum. In the work now before us the same system—the same kind of 
daring innovation on the commonplace and trivial modes of other publishers 
—is manifested. In a small compass and in lucid order the author has de- 
lineated the leading and popular topographical features of Kent ; and for 
the small price of four shillin has furnished the inquiring reader with 
much useful information, includin a neatly engraven map, and several 
pictorial views of the county. ‘Alth 


ough we could have wished for more 
detailed accounts of several of the important places in this far-famed 
county, we may be thankful for the quantity and quality of the matter 
brought within the compass of so small and so cheap a volume. 


Tue History or Ecyrt unper tHE Romans. By Samuel Sharpe. London: 
Moxon. 1842. 


Mr Suarrt is already well known to the public by his Histories of Egypt 
under the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies, to which the present work may be 
regarded as a sequel. The author remarks— 

** Next to the histories of the Jews, of Greece, and of Rome, that of Egypt may 
certainly claim the next place, from the influence which that remarkable people 
has exercised upon the civilization, the philosophy, and thescience of the world.” 


To the Alexandrian scribes and libraries we are chiefly indebted for our 
knowledge of Grecian literature and our earliest manuscripts of the Bible ; 
whilst whatever help we have received from grammarians and critics— 
whatever in history we have gained from chronology, in poetry from prosody, 
in geography from mathematics, in medicine from anatomy, was first 
taught by the Alexandrians ; and, after the rise of Christianity, schools of 
philosophy were multiplied, which proved the well-spring of most of the 
controversies that have since rent in pieces the Christian world. __ 

We have not space to follow Mr Sharpe step by step in his historical re- 
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searches, and a brief analysis, or a few detached extracts, would be doing 
injustice to the author. We can, therefore, only recommend the work to 
those who feel an interest in this portion of the history of the Egyptian 


people. 


A Grammar or Etocution. By the Rev. Samuel Wood, B.A. J. Taylor, 
Upper Gower street. 

Tuts is the second edition of a work professing to give the rules by which a 
just and graceful manner of delivery may be easily acquired. e subject 
is in the hands of an old and valued contributor to the ‘ Westminster 
Review,’ through whose instrumentality we hope one day to do it justice. 
Its importance, in a country in which a talent for public speaking is indis- 
pensable to the statesman, cannot be denied. 


Remeression DE L’Ancien Mowniteur, pepuis ta Reunion ves Ertats- 
Generaux jusqu’au Consutat: Mat, 1789—Novemsre, 1799. Hooper. 
We shall devote some space to this important work in our next number. 
At present we need only say that it is a work indispensible to the historian 
of the first French revolution, and which ought to find a place in every 
public library. It is publishing in parts, or half volumes, but not in chro- 
nological order; Volume I and Volume XVII appear at once, the inter- 
vening volumes follow ; a mode of publication, no doubt, adopted for good 

and sufficient reasons. . 


Tue Works or Dante De For. Witha Memoir of his Life and Writings. 
By W. Hazlitt. Vols. land II. Clements, Little Pulteney sireet. 


Tue fame of De Foe will aces | rest more on the authorship of 
‘ Robinson Crusoe’ than any of his other works; but De Foe was a volu- 


minous writer, and few have written so well on such various subjects. In 
his own day he was chiefly known by his political essays and a. 
othe 


some of which had an extraordinary influence ; and many r fictions 
than ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ proceeding from his pen, had a wide circulation. 
The following are the contents of the present volumes :— 


VOLUME I. 
Life of Daniel De Foe. By the Editor. 
Appeal to Honour and Justice. 
Catalogue of the Works of Daniel De Foe. 
History of Colonel Jack. 
Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders. 
Memoirs of a Cavalier. 
Roxana, or the Fortunate Mistress. 
A new Voyage Round the World, 
VOLUME II. 
History of Mr Duncan Campbell. 
The Dumb Philosopher. 
Journal of the Plague Year. 
Memoirs of Captain Carleton. 
Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 
Serious Reflections of Robinson Crusoe, 
Life and Piracies of Captain Singleton. 


Nationat Sincina Circunar, No. ~ Barth, 4 Bridges street, Covent 
garden. 

Tus number contains a description of Mr Hansom’s design for a new 

Music Hall; a design which appears to have great merit, especially in the 
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proposed plan of applying the principle of suspension to the construction 
of its immense roof. Elevations were exhibited by Mr Hansom at one of 
M. Mainzer’s recent concerts ; but although present, we were not sufficiently 
near to judge of their effect. Mr Hansom is the architect of the Birming- 
ham Town Hall. 


MUSIC. 
Apvoration, Aspiration, AND Bezier. By Eliza Flower. Cramer, Addison, 


and Co. 

Tus is Part I. of a collection of Hymns and Anthems, characterized by great 
originality and beauty. Indeed we know not where we should find similar 
modern compositions of a sacred character having so little in common with 
our conventional psalmody, and yet so strictly in keeping with the tone of 
religious feeling the words, to which the music is adapted, are designed to 
express. Few of the airs strike the attention forcibly at first; but it is at 
once perceived that they are not imitations, but new thoughts, and they 
have all the quality inseparable from good music, of improving upon 
acquaintance. We think, Soweres Miss Flower's forte is rather harmony 
than melody. She is never at a loss for a rich and novel combination of 
chords, but her melodies are often too chromatic for the voice, unless sung 
with the taste and power of execution of our best vocalists. Perhaps one 
of the most effective compositions in Part I is ‘ Ancient of Ages;’ but we 
were surprised with the unusual difficulty of reading the parts separately 
without an instrument. Mozart, without altering the chords, would have 
rendered each part more flowing ; and in vocal music, much more than in 
instrumental, simple, flowing melodies are required. We have often had 
to express our — that melody ranks before harmony. We care little 
for the rules of thorough base ; the first rule for a composer is to study the 
art of writing tasteful original melodies, and the best are always the most 
simple; the next is the art of writing good melodies in new and original 
combinations ; but the latter object should not in any case be sacrificed to 
the former. 

The words of the above are taken from a little collection we reviewed in 
our last number, entitled ‘Hymns and Anthems,’ some of which we 
mentioned were written by a sister of Miss Flower, Mrs Sarah Adams. 
We expressed the pleasure we had derived from the hymn beginning with 
the words, ‘The World shall change from old to new ;” but we were wrong 
in attributing it wholly to that lady. Mrs Adams writes to us to say that 
it is a translation from Schiller: even, however, as a translation, or para- 
phrase in verse, it has great merit. 


A Pracricat Guipe to Moperw Pianororte Piayinc. By Ferdinand Pelzer. 
Sold by the Author, 55 Great Marlborough street. 

A senizs of progressive lessons, many of which will be found extremely 

useful as exercises, but rather in the second than the-first stage of instruction. 

Children should first be taught to play short and pleasing airs, arranged in 

the simplest possible manner. This has a —— to promote a love for 


the art; but a long course of exercises, unrelieved by a single melody, has 
often destroyed the taste of a pupil for music, and caused its pursuit to be 
ultimately abandoned. - 


Tus Soncs or Cuarzes Dispiy, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, WITH THE Music 
OF THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR OF His Metopies. Parts Ito Y. How 
and Parsons. 


Cuanzes Dispin was one of the most remarkable men of his day. Previous 
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to his time no one had ever combined in the same degree the talents of 
the poet and musician. He wrote not less than twelve hundred songs, 
many of them of high merit, while as an original melodist he has rarely 
been excelled. Mathews took the hint of his ‘At Home’ from Dibdin’s 
‘ Sans Souci,’ entertainments at which crowded audiences assembled to hear 
Dibdin sing his own songs. We rejoice that a worthy edition of them has 
at length appeared. The work before us is extremely well got up; 
good paper and clear type, with improved pianoforte accompaniments. 
It is, moreover, cheap, the price being but 2s. 6d. for a part containing one 
hundred pages of letter-press and music. Among the songs there are many 
which might have been omitted, for Dibdin could be as tame as other poets 
when writing for bread upon uncongenial subjects ; but his favourite theme 
was the sea, and never perhaps was a song written which came so home to 
the heart of-the British sailor as the following : 


“POOR JACK. 


“ Go patter to ]ubbers and swabs, d’ye see, 

*Bout danger, and fear, and the like; 

A tight-water boat and good sea-room give me, 
And t’ent to a little I'll strike: 

Though the tempest top-gallant masts smack smooth should smite, 
And shiver each splinter of wood, 

Clear the wreck, stow the yards, and bowse ev’rything tight, 
And under reef’d foresail we'll scud : 

Avast ! nor do’nt think me a milk-sop so soft, 
To be taken for trifles aback ; 

For they say there’s a Providence sits up aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 


«“ Why, I heard our good chaplain palaver one day, 

About souls, heaven, mercy, and such ; 

And, my timbers! what lingo he'd coil and belay, — 
Tho’ ’twas just all as one as High Dutch: 

But he said how a sparrow can’t founder, d’ye see, 
Without orders that come down below ; 

And many fine things, that proved clearly to me, 
That Providence takes us in tow: 

For, says he, do you mind me, let storms e’er so oft 
Take the top-sails of sailors aback, 

There's a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 


“TI said to our Poll,—for you see she would ery, 

When last we weigh’d anchor for sea,— 

What argufies sniv’ling and piping your eye? 
Why, what a damn’d fool you must be! 

Can’t you see the world’s wide, and there’s room for us all, 
Both for seamen and lubbers ashore ? 

And if to old Davy I go, my dear Poll, 
Why you never will hear of me more: 

What then ? all’s a hazard, come don't be so soft, 
Perhaps I may laughing come back ; 

For, d’ye see, there’s a cherub sits smiling aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack.” 


Litte Sones ror Litris Sincers. By Lowell Mason. Boston. 
Tue Boston Academy of Music cannot be aware of the mode in which 
this book has been compiled, or they would not have allowed it to be pub- 
lished under their sanction. Not less than half the songs contained in the 
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first class tune book published by Taylor and Walton, are copied into this 
work without acknowl ent; and Mr Mason, in a note, even causes it 
to be understood that the songs are his own. Though no respecter of 
copyright in the case of others, Mr Mason is anxious to secure it for him- 
self and has therefore written new music to the songs to which we, have 
alluded ; substituting the tamest possible melodies for national airs, and the 
compositions of Handel and Mozart. 


PAMPHLETS. 


ee Mortatiry Brit for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1840. By A. Watt 
ackie. 

A Lerrer to Dantet O’Connett, Esq. M.P., in Reply to his Attacks 
upon Espartero. J. Ridgway. 

Remarks upon AN ARTICLE IN THE BririsH AND Forercn Revrew, on the 
Poniatowski Gems. Graves. 

Tue Mapuouvse System. By R. Paternoster. 

Nor Overrropuction, suT Dericient Consumption, the Cause of our Suffer- 
ings. By W.R. Greg. Hooper. 

ComPeritION, AND 1Ts INFLUENCE IN PRODUCING Distress. By J. P. Corry. 
Painter. 

VinvicaTION oF A FIXED Duty on Corn. By J. Gellibrand Hubbard, 
Esq. Richardson. 

RECONCILIATION BETWEEN THE MippLE AND Lasourine Crasses. B, Hud- 
son. Birmingham. 

Lorp BrovcHam’s Sreecn on THE Income Tax. H. Hooper. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Power or THE Passions, and other Poems. By Mrs. Ware. Pickering. 

Faust, a Tragedy. By W. J. Goethe. Pickering. 

Lays anp Lyrics. By Charles Gray. Tilt and Bogue. 

Zaiva, a Tale of Granada. By Lewis Evans, Houlston and Co, 

Poems. By Thos. Miller. Miller. 

Society Orcanisep. Sherwood and Co. 

One Centenary or Sonnets, By Thos. Hawkins, Esq. Pickering. 

Tue Fortunes or Faitn. By T.H. Gill. C. Fox. 

Sexect Encuisu Poetry. Jackson and Walford. 

(A selection made with taste and judgment for the use of schools; one of the 
best we have seen. ) 


Tur Corracer’s SappatH. A Poem. By Samuel Mullen. London: 
Miller. 1841. 

We may call the attention of our readers to the illustrations of this 

little work, engraved by Smith, from designs by H. Warren. They are 

exceedingly beautiful and appropriate. 


TRansLaTions From THE German. Prose and Verse. By Henry Reeve and 
John Edward Taylor. London: Murray. 1842. 
Cuaracteristics or Painters. By Henry Reeve. Second Edition. Mur- 
ray. 1842. 

Two charmin: —_ volumes for the drawing-room table ; too slight in their 


retensions, though not in merit, for anything more serious. ey are not 
sr rena e tiny wilers away of pleasant half hours. Gentle tions 
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from severer studies, or poetical occupants of brief intervals of leisure. The 
reader now knows what they aspire to—whether to his pocket remains for 
him to judge. 

Of the taste of the editors, and spirit of their translations, the following, 
from Rickert, may be given as a specimen. 


THE PEARL. 
* From heav’n a tear unconscious fell, 
And, ere ’twas lost within the sea, 
A muscle caught it in its shell, 
And said, ‘ Bright pearl, I'll shelter thee ; 
Thou shalt not fear the restless waves, 
But sleep with me in ocean’s caves.’ 


“ Thou, O my grief, my joy, my rest, 
Bright tear of heav’n within my breast ! 
Grant, heav’n, that there enshrined may dwell 
Thy purest drop in purest cell.” 


We must also give a sweet prose specimen from Jean Paul on ‘ Habitual 
Cheerfulness’ :— 


“ Excessive grief is the heart's suicide ; as the self-murderer is in Silesia buried 
with his face to the ground, so he who indulges in excessive grief, lies with his 
face turned earthwards, instead of lifting it, as he ought, to the heaven of the past, 
the present, and the future. Raise thyself up, O man! look around thee, and 
regard something higher and brighter than earth, with its worms and darkness. 
Cheerfulness, not enjoyment, is our duty; be it then ouraim. Ina soul filled 
with gloominess and mistrust, the heavy stagnant air chokes the growth of all spi- 


ritual blossoms. Let your heart open to sweet sympathy and compassion, but not 
to cold mistrust and dejection ; as the flower remains open to the dew, but closes 
its leaves against the rain. So little is suffering, so much is happiness, a proper 
part of our nature, that, with equal measures of delusion, we repent only that which 
has pained, not that which has given joy. 

“« Great bereavements work afterwards more refreshingly upon the spirit than 
great joys; so, on the contrary, minor sorrows weaken more than minor joys 
strengthen. For after the sun-stroke of rapture, the chambers of the heart are 
unclosed to all our enemies, whilst excessive grief opens them easily to our friends. 
But the happiness of life consists, like the day, not in single flashes, but in a 
steady, mild serenity: the heart lives in this peaceful and even light (were it but 
moonlight or twilight) its fairest time. The spirit alone can yield us this hea- 
venly calm and freedom from care; fortune cannot,—for she gives, as she takes 
away, by starts; and we feel ever the shocks of fate, whether they lift us up to 
heaven or cast us down to earth. 

«« But in what way can man effect this? Not by planting joys, but in uprooting 
and removing sorrows; so that the soil, unchoked by weeds, may of itself bear 
sweet fruits ;—not by man’s seeking after joys, and building up for himself heaven 
upon heaven, which often a single cloud may wholly veil,—but by removing the 
furies’ mask from grief, and uncovering and looking steadfastly upon its daily 
actor's face. If man has only once unmasked—that is, conquered—grief, he holds 
already the garden-key of Eden; for there remains to him, beside all the higher 
blessings of circumstance and of duty, the still, untroubled happiness of existence, 
which in this freedom from sorrow and joy, can expand in fulness and strength,— 
a happiness which, although ina lower degree, the savage in his hut, the son of the 
East under the shadow of his tree, andthe countryman on bis house-door bench, 
enjoy likewise ; whiist without aught to do or aught to receive, he stretches himself 
there, quietly and at rest, and looks upon and feels the world without. And this 
tranquil feeling, not sorrow alone, but rapture too, destroys ; for, as it is an abiding 
feeling, so, too, is it a weaker one. Thus have we a perennial forget-me-not of 
joy within us, but no similar one of pain; and thus is the blue firmament greater 
than every cloud that is therein, and more lasting too,” 
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The Characteristics of Painters was a happy thought, and a poetical one, 
“to describe the painters to whom they severally relate, by some awakened 
association with a favourite picture, or some general characteristic of the 
artist’s genius.” The poems in which this design is executed are graceful 
and flowing. Take the following as a sample— 


: “ ALBERT CUYP. 
“ The moisten’d lowlands, delicately clear, 
Through the thin haze and morning gleam appear ; 
On the smooth herbage cattle graze or sleep, 
The neatherds by the rushy streamlet keep 
Their quiet watch, until the day expire, 
And slanting sunbeams gild the village spire.” 


G. H. L. 


Zacuary Cosre, A Ricmarote in Ruyme. London: Bull. 1842, 


Tuis belongs to the vulgar and scurrilous school. The evil must cure itself, 
for if the author has not more gold in his pocket than wit or wisdom in his 
upper story, the present must prove the last of his published lucubrations— 
his pointless arrows must henceforth remain quiescent in the quiver. 
We waded = the pages to save the pockets of our readers by an 
nd none free from vulgar taint and prosaic inanity. 


extract; but could 


Tue Privce or rae Mountains; a Syrian Romance. London: J. Gladding ; 
and Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1841. 


Tus is a tale of chivalry, where we see reflected, as in a mirror— 


“ «The days of the years that are gone ’"— 
When dauntless warriors sternly swore 
To fight for God and their ladye fair.” 


Though the ‘Prince of the Mountains’ may not be wholly faultless, it 
nevertheless possesses many beauties, and displays no inconsiderable 
powers in the author. As, however, it is inscribed to the ladies of the 
sister isle, we leave it to those noble dames and fair maidens to bind the 
laurel round the brow of the youthful poet. 

We quote at random the following lines from the Fourth Canto :— 


“* Mark ye that warrior of giant mould, 
With coronet fixed o’er his helmet in gold ; 
A curtal-axe trembles like osier wand, 
Bright-glancing and huge, in his sinewy hand ; 
He bears not a shield, but his glittering crest, 
Three lions, blaze passant in gold on his breast, 
And o’er his bold brow gleams a bunch of broom, 
All golden, beneath his light shadowy plume. 
*Tis Richard—the war-god of Albion’s isle, 
The scourge of the Paynim from Jordan to Nile; 
And his ponderous war-axe, with stalwatt might, 
Is wielded to beacon the central fight.” 


Appended are several interesting notes regarding the Assassins, &c. 
C. H. 


Tue Lisrary Epition or Suaxsrere. Edited by Charles Knight. Vol. I. 
London, 1842. 


Every new Shakspere, were it but a reprint of the “trade edition,” is a 
matter of importance ; as far as we are concerned, it afferds our conscience 
a tolerable excuse for reading him entirely through again, instead of merely 
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feasting on occasional plays 5 as far as the world is concerned, it is one 
more blessing put within their reach. A great thing is reverence for great 
poets ; but it is still ages to see that reverence enlarge its sectarian 
bounds, and become the spiritual enjoyment of a people. Every new 
publication of Shakspere is more or less a step towards that, and therefore 
welcome. 

How much more welcome, then, a really fine—a valuable edition! One 
not merely rich in notes and “emendations” from “rarest black-letter 
authorities,” but rich in the spirit of earnest investigation, guided by keen- 
ness of insight such as few editors exhibit,—one not content with restoring 
a spelling or a new reading (though that poist too here loses nothing on 
the score of diligence and care), but anxious to introduce the reader to the 
very spirit of the time, and mixing up the results of antiquarian lore with 
the still greater results of impassioned and esthetic criticism. Such an 
edition is Charles Knight’s: pity that the cost will keep it from the many! 

There has yet appeared but one volume. It is an evident advance onthe 
‘ Pictorial Edition ;’ and we heartily rejoice in his having excluded from it 
the imaginative (! ! !) illustrations of the ‘Pictorial.’ Art is in a 
bad state in England, we know; there are no artists fit to approach 
the subject, we admit; but why Mr Knight, whose reverence for Shakspere 
is pushed beyond an editorial limit, should consent to couple the designs of 
W. Harvey and other “ eminent artists” with W. Shakspere’s works, weare 
at a loss to imagine. Very fit men for the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ we have no 
doubt ; harmless lumber in the ‘ Pictorial History of England ;’ but positive 
desecration in the works of Shakspere! Glad, therefore, are we to be rid 
of them—quite thankful! Mr Knight has retained, however, such illustra- 
tions as were authentic, and these not unpleasantly relieve the antiquarian 
notes. 

One volume is not sufficient to enable us to decide on its details. When 
it is further advanced we may, perhaps, enter into an elaborate consideration 
of it respecting text, versification, and editorship. Meanwhile, we heartily 
commend it to such of our readers as can afford the purchase. 

One parting word with the editor. While admiring the reverential spirit 
in which he works, and looking on it as the basis of all true insight, we 
must still object to the indiscriminate and unreserved praises into which this 
sometimes leads him. An objection to any point in Shakspere, we know, 
often on deeper inspection, turns out to be false ; but, till that be discovered, 
nothing should prevent the honest objection being made. One may culti- 
vate modesty on the point, but not wilful blindness. Mr Knight, assuming 
as a ces | proposition that Shakspere, by reason of his transcendent 
genius, must be right, oe this to every speciality. We answer, that as 
Shakspere, by reason of his common mortality and imperfection, must also 


have often been wrong, so, when any cweye | Aig ore under this probable 
i 


category, we pronounce it to be an instance of his human imperfection, and 
maintain it, till it be shown to be right. 

Let us take the character of Bertram, in ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well.’ 
Without stopping to argue the point, we must say that Bertram is an odious 
character ; thes de been universally felt. It may be otherwise, but this 
must be proved. Mr Knight sets about defending Shakspere, not about 
getting at the truth; hence his description is pure sophistry. “Ifthe Ber- 
tram of the comedy were a real personage of flesh and blood, with whom 
the business of life associated us, and of whom the exercise of prudence de- 
manded that we should form an accurate estimate, we should say— 


« Too bad for a blessing, too good for a curse ; 
I wish from my soul thou wert better or worse.” 
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But we are called upon for no such judgment when the poet presents to us 
a character of we qualities.” Is this sophism not open to all 
eyes? Is it necessary to show how our ideal sympathy springs from the 
real? Mr Knight continues—“ All that we have, then, to ask is, whether 
the character is natural, and consistent with the circumstances amidst which 
he moves?” Here he confounds dramatic truth with our ideal sympathy. 
Jago is consistent, but not less odious. ‘“ Without his defects,” urges Mr 
Knight, “ the dramatic action could not have proceeded ; without his merits, 
the dramatic sentiment could not have been maintained.” True—but fatal. 
Either fatal to Shakspere for having chosen a subject wherein the ideal sym- 
pathy with the hero must be violated in order to continue the dramatic 
action, or else fatal to Mr Knight’s defence. 

We suggest this to Mr Knight’s attention. Reverence is not always the 
completest when proceeding from the will, but when proceeding from con- 
viction. Shakspere needs not defence, but examination. G. H. L. 





Marriace. A Comedy in Five Acts. By Robert Bell, Esq., author of 
the ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ &c. Longman, 1842. 
Marriace! there is a prestige in the very name; there is a world of comedy, 
of mirth not unallied to tears, and of a reflex of that complex society of 
which comedy is the mirror, all crowded into this potent word! And treated 
by Robert Bell, the joyous and genial Bell, of whom it is a moot point 
whether he be pleasanter while presiding over the criticisms that enliven 
the pages of the ‘ Atlas,’ or while presiding at his own table, where the fine 
Irish nature of him enlivens the mirth and hospitality of the Jon vivant. 
Robert Bell’s comedy of ‘ Marriage’ excites in us the keenest expectations. 

Alas! blessed are they that expect nothing ; put not your faith in titles, 
for in them there is no sincerity ; a are “full of ink and fury, signifyi 
nothing!” Do not, O reader, open this book with the idea that you are to 
see the problem of marriage illustrated ; there is no more of it than you will 
find in any and every comedy, since comedy first began tosmile. Read it by 
all means—read and laugh,—but do not expect to laugh at marriage. As a 
drama, it is an evidence of capability rather than execution; it is the eaglet 
trying his wings, not a full-grown, resolute eagle, that can span the heavens 
at his will. Separate scenes are dramatic, but they are loosely connected, 
and nowhere subordinate to an artistic presiding idea; separate characters 
are well conceived,—Sir Harry, Pause, Drouk, and Adelaide,—but they are 
neither subordinated to the story nor to the problem to be illustrated; and 
what is worse, there is no problem at all illustrated. Indeed, a want of 
steadiness in the conception, a want of clearness as to-what he is to deve- 
lop, strikes us as the fundamental error of this and almost all dramatic 
writers. Men fight in the dark; what wonder that their hardest blows do 
not tell? Authors write from instinct, not from artistic forethought guiding 
that instinct; what wonder that their best points fall pointless? An 
author sits down “to write a play,” whereas his firet impulse should be to 
clearly develop something in his own mind, and then put it into the drama- 
tic shape. Trusting to chance, or heaven-descended inspiration, is mere 
idleness, if not weakness. 

“ There’s nothing stifles criticism like a dinner!” says one in the course 
of ‘Marriage.’ What do you think of the foregoing sermon, O Bell? 
What objection is there stifled beneath the trenchers of venison, beef, or 
pas (substantial things, too, in their way), to say nothing of thy over- 

owing good nature? We pause for a reply—such as it may be! 
No; take our word for it, dinners are not the best stifler of criticism. But 
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we will answer your sarcasm by an aphorism, to wit, “There’s nothing 
stifles criticism like a generous recognition of merit in others.” And to 
this, we suspect, as well as to the undeniable evidences of dramatic talent, 
must be attributed the universal good will which attended ‘ Marriage.’ It 
was ill-constructed, it was unconscionably long, it had superfluous scenes 
and superfluous characters; and its serious Gus. Baldwin, was a very 
questionable sort of person. Who cared? who dwelt on these points? Was 
not its author one who had for many years weekly given evidence of his 
strong sympathy with talent wherever it could be found? Did not its author 
first draw ‘Pelham’ into notice, when the world looked on it coldly? To 
him do we not owe the writing of the ‘ Hunchback,’ by Knowles’s own con- 
fession? Had, then, Bell himself no claim to indulgence for his imperfec- 
tions? He had; and, what is rarer, got his claim recognized. Make what 
objections you might, you could not long be critical when animal spirits, 
satire, and fun stimulated your relish of the moral lessons so earnestly put 
forth. 

We confess we trembled when the curtain rose and discovered an elderly 
gentleman in top-boots, yellow leathers, and powdered pigtail,—the country- 
gentleman of the stage—who began sermonizing in this style :— 

«“ There ought to be two Almanacks —one for Nature, and another for Fashion, since 
their systems of time are diametrically opposite. Candle-light for sun-light—mid- 
day breakfasts and midnight dinners! Nobody can be at ease with such habits— 
nobody can be comfortable. This is the London season—though one can fancy 
cucumbers growing in the snow! but heré we must stay till the fresh air comes 
into fashion again.” : 

Nor was this fear relieved by the entrance of two young ladies, who dis- 
coursed “infinite nothing” in no very lively style. We shuddered at the 
“ hare soup,” and were only relieved by the entrance of Sir Harry Vivid ; 
the scene then grew brighter, the dialogue sparkled, and the whole pro- 
ceeded with bright flashes, every now and then filliping our objection and 
turning it into admiration. There is, indeed, a gush of animal spirits, a 
warmth of feeling, and an epigrammatic terseness of expression which redeem 
all defects. We select two opposite specimens of its writing :— 


Sir Harry Vivip. 

«‘ Oh! women are much the same everywhere :—a degree plumper or thinner—a 
shade more or less intellectual or insipid—full of passion or wilfulness—eyes of 
spleen or sunshine—lips as stern as a bow, or cleft by kisses—sanguine complexion, 
or icy cheeks—they all contrive to force their way by some means into the imagi- 
nation, which is sure to create its own ideal out of the most unpromising materials.” 


WrnpuamM. 
* Yet there is a difference in the climate.” 


Sin Harry Vivi. 
* Psha! Love makes its own climate. Do you think women love the more be- 
cause the sky is blue, and the wind in the sweet south? Sir, they will love you in 
all weathers and in all points of the compass, in spite of sun, moon, and stars,” 


And again, where Adelaide says there is no hope for the gambler, Bald- 
win replies,— 

‘* That is a harsh sentence! Virtue does violence to her divine mission, when 
she closes the door of hope upon the basest culprit. The world says there is no 
hope for the gambler, and makes the criminal it refuses to save. But there is hope 
even for him ; the pariah, who, standing alone, shorn of all ties and sympathies, yet 
cherishes in his heart one holy sanctuary. which he has kept free from defilement, 
where he has garnered up his solitary affections, waiting for a responding grace to 

Vor. XXXVII. No. IL. Lu 
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give strength to his resolves, to purify and redeem him. You know not how many 
deaths are in the word,—how many struggles of returning pride, how many reviv- 
ing energies for good, how many prayers and aspirations after a compensating 








future, are killed in that one word. Oh! not hopeless !—not hopeless !” 
And here, with hopes of far higher things from the author, we part with 
* Marriage.’ G. H. L. 
RELIGION. 


Tue Great Commission. By the Rev. John Harris. Ward and Co. 
New Sanctuary or Procressive Tuoucut anv Science. J. Brooks. 





Tue Works or Wiiuiam Jay. Collected and revised by Himself. Vols. I 
& II. Bath: C. A. Bartlett. London: Longman and Co. 1842. 


Tue author of the present volumes has, for nearly half a century, been well 
known as an indefatigable labourer in the Christian vineyard. Born in a 
humble sphere of life,“William Jay was noticed by the Rev. Cornelius Win- 
ter for the intelligence of his looks and the seriousness of his deportment, 
on his occasional visits to preach at Tisbury, a village in Wiltshire, and re- 
ceived into the private academy of this worthy divine at Marlborough. He 
has been minister of the Argyle chapel, Bath, since its erection in 1790, and 
was one of those preachers who regularly supplied the Surrey chapel, till 
within the last few years, when his local engagements and advanced age 
have rendered his visits to the metropolis only occasional. 

A spirit of genuine Christian charity pervades these pious peeing, 
and indeed eminently characterises all the productions of this divine. To 
ase his own words, he “ considers the community in which, by the providence 
of God, he himself labours, not as a party, but only as a part; and he is 
not an enemy to the whole army because he is attached to his own corps. 
He does not oppose, but co-operate.” . 

Mr Jay ranked many eminent Episcopalians among his admirers and 
friends. Hannah More frequently attended his chapel, and on one occasion 
received the sacrament from his Seni ; while almost the last act of Mr 
Wilberforce’s life was to address a letter to him anticipating a reunion in 
the world of spirits. How different the sectarian bigotry of Archdeacon 
Wilberforce and Mr Thompson, who, in their memoirs of those celebrated 
characters, conceal or deny those facts, deeming it little less than contami- 
nation to hold intercourse with a Dissenter! Q 

The present volume, which is dedicated to Lord and Lady Barham, is the 
first of a series of the collected works of the author, which will appear 
Paes ; each volume, however, being complete in itself, may be purchased 
separately. 





Tue Martyr or ExrromManca; or, THE Pur.osoruy or Missions. Illustrated 
from the Labours, Death, and Character of the late Rev. J. Williams. 
By John Campbell, D.D., &c. &c., author of ‘ Muritime Discovery,’ &c. 
&c. London: J.Snow. 1842. iogee 

Tue object of the present volume, as explained by the author in his pre- 

face, is to present the subject of missions in a new form, and to exhibit its 

facts and principles under,new combinations. It is an attempt at the philo- 
sophy of missions, an exposition of their great principles, a display of their 
beneficent results. In addition to the hope of advancing the missionary 
cause amongst the influential members of society,—the philanthropists, the 
philosophers, and the nobles of our land,—a minor object with the author is 
to rear a slender monument to the memory of a much-loved friend, John 
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Williams, the Martyr of Erromanga, to whose Missionary Enterprises he 
trusts the present work may be deemed no inappropriate sequel. He also 
conceives that by adopting the method of letters, and by selecting indivi- 
duals between whem characters and the subjects on which they are ad- 
dressed there is an obvious congruity, he has avoided at once the coldness 
of abstraction and the languor of dissertation. 

In the first letter, which is addressed to the teachers of British and other 
day-schools, some pertinent remarks occur on the subject of education and 
the importance of moral culture, compared with intellectual progress ; but 
the main scope of the address is to urge on them the paramount duty of 
imbuing the young mind “with an abhorrence of war which nothing can 
mitigate, and a zeal for missions which nothing can quench.” One leading 
idea, indeed, runs through the whole of this volume : Christian missions the 
author regards as the panacea for every evil, the corrective for every abuse, 
the only efficient means of establishing a golden age, a peaceful millennium 
over the face of our globe. 

That missions, overloaded as they are with conversions and experiences, 
have perhaps too indiscriminately called up the sneer of the worldling 
and the contempt of the philosopher, we are ready to grant; but that 
they will sustain the high pretensions put forth in their behalf by our 
author we are much inclined to doubt. Past experience has fully evinced 
the woe and desolation entailed on the aborigines of every land into which 
Europeans have penetrated, in whatever guise; and that in endeavouring 
to transplant amongst the native tribes the habits and customs of what 
we term civilized life, they have also imbued them with the worst vices of 
civilized society. 

Whether modern Christian missions may have a more beneficent agency 
remains yet to be seen; the historians of missions have hitherto been chiefly 
missionaries, and we well know what vivid colourists are the pride and pre- 
judices of man. We augur favourably from the importance now beginning 
to be assigned to a knowledge of the useful arts, the want of which has often 
made the missionary an helpless object of contempt among the people he 
came to instruct ; but the conventional habits and modes of thinking amongst 
the influential ranks of British society must undergo a complete revolution 
before the nobles and aristocracy of our land 

« Feel honoured in identifying themselves with missionary operations, and press 
forward to consecrate their influence, their wealth, and even their sons and daugh- 
ters, to this work.” 


The results of missionary labours on the interests of time, in regard to 
slavery and education, are discussed in letters to Sir T. F. Buxton, James 
Douglas of Cavers, and Lord Brougham. On the latter, as the great sena- 
torial promoter of education, the author is especially earnest in urging the 
importance of Christian missions. After an eloquent eulogium on the tran- 
scendent talents of his lordship, and his mighty efforts in the cause of this 
world’s philanthropy, he concludes by declaring all 

* He has done as nought, since in no portion of his speeches or writings is the 
smallest sympathy discovered with the doctrines of the Cross, or any concern 
evinced about the world to come.” 


The comparison between the death-bed scenes of Sir Walter Scott and Sir 
James Macintosh, and the observations on the last hours of Fox, Erskine, 
Sheridan, and other eminent characters, are conceived in a spirit of bigotry, 
the more reprehensible as flowing from the pen of one who has said that— 


“« On a death-bed ignorance and unbelief often produce the same appearances as 
the knowledge and faith of the gospel.” 
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The uncalled-for and gross attack in another portion of the work on that 
erring child of genius, Robert Burns, fills the liberal mind with utter disgust: 
how unlike the spirit of his Master, who has said, “ Judge not lest ye be 
judged.” The comparison between intellectual and moral greatness, illus- 
trated from the lives of Hume, Byron, the ancient classics, and the late 
missionary Williams, though somewhat 

“ Ludicrous to the unconverted, results in establishing in the eye of the author 
the immense superiority of the missionary character.” 


In an address to the Duke of Wellington, on military and missionary 
enterprises, a similar strain of praise is awarded to the latter. In this 
section of the work the author draws a gloomy, but we fear a just, picture 
of the state and prospects of British society, and recommends emigration 
on an extensive scale, as the only cure for the growing evil. ‘ 





A Discourse or THE Ricut oF THE Cuurcn 1Nn A CurisTIAn State. By 
Herbert Thorndike, B.D. W. J. Cleaver. 


A new edition, edited by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, of a work of high reputa- 
tion in the Church of England, first printed in 1649. The object of the 
author was to draw a line between the spiritual and temporal supremacy 
claimed by Calvin for the church, and the temporal supremacy over the 
church claimed by Hobbes and others for the state. Thorndike has been 
resuscitated to take his share in the present Puseyite controversy, and to 
one of the parties, at least, the new edition will no doubt be welcome. 





ERRATUM. 


In an article in No. 71, upon the architecture of shopfronts, when referring to Mr Hering’s 
de-ign at the corner of the Quadrant, we stated that it had been injured in some of its details 
by the present proprietors. We should have said the FuRM&R proprietor. The parties now 
in possession, Messrs Swan and Edgar, have every dixpusition to give the fullest effect to the 
original design. 
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